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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASsSOcI- 
ATION 

II. Its objects shall be classified in five departments: the first, of Edu- 
cation; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance; the fourth, 
of Social Economy; the fifth, of Jurisprudence. 

III. It shall be administered by a President, as many honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents as may be chosen, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Council, charged with 
general supervision; five Department Committees, established by the Council, 
charged with the supervision of their respective departments; and such Local 
Committees as may be established by the Council at different points, to serve 
as branch associations. The Council shall consist of President, Treasurer, and 
Secretary, the Chairman and Secretary of each Department, and ten Directors, 
with power to fill vacancies and to make their own By-laws. The President, 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Chairman, and Secretaries of Departments, and 
Directors shall be chosen annually by members of the Association, and shall 
hold office till their successors are chosen. The President, or, in his absence, 
a Directcr, shall be Chairman of the Council. The Chairman of the Local 
Committees shall be chosen at the pleasure of their respective committees. 
Whenever a Branch Association shall be organized and recognized as such by 
the Council, its President shall be ex-officio one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
American Association, and, together with the Secretary and Treasurer, shall 
be entitled to all the privileges of membership in that Association. And 
whenever a Local Department shall be organized and recognized as such 
by the Council, its chairman shall become ex-officio a member of the parent 
Association. The Chairman and Secretary of each Department, with the 
consent of the President of the Association, may appoint such special Depart- 
ment Committees as they may think best. The General Secretary shall be 
elected for three years, unless he resigns or is removed by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present and voting in a regular meeting of the Council; and out 
of his compensation he may pay the salary of an Assistant Secretary, who may 
also be Secretary of one Department. 

IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may 
continue a member by paying annually such further sum as may be fixed at 
the Annual Meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On payment of one hundred 
dollars, any person may become a life-member, exempt from assessments. 
Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and exempted from the 
payment of assessments. 

The Council shall have sole power to call and conduct General Meetings, 
and to publish the Transactions and other documents of the Association. The 
Department Committee shall have power to call and conduct Department 
Meetings. 

VI. No amendment of this Constitution shall be made, except at an annual 
meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendment. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The papers included in this number of the Journal of Social Science 
are about half of the Saratoga papers of 1888. As some misapprehen- 
sion may exist in regard to the publication of papers by the Association, 
it may here be said that all papers engaged for the General Meeting of 
the American Social Science Association are so engaged with the under- 
standing that they may be printed in the Journal of Social Science, if 
the Council so decide. If, therefore, the writers choose to publish their 
papers elsewhere (to which the Council offers no objection), it must be 
with the stipulation that these papers may also be published in the 
Journal, at the option of the Council as to the time of publication. 

A list of all the addresses and papers at the meeting of 1888 is printed 
on pages vi. and vii. Those belonging to the Departments of Edu- 
cation and Jurisprudence are withheld until spring. 

The papers of the Health Department are here printed in full, except 
that of Dr. Chapin, of which only an abstract is given; and the discus- 
sion is also reported in full. 

The papers of the joint meeting of the Finance and Social Economy 
Departments were those submitted by a special Committee on Provident 
Institutions in the United States, of which the final organization was the 
following : — 

W. L. Trenholm, Washington, D.C., Chairman; F.B. Sanborn, Sec- 
retary ; John P. Townsend, 59 Broad Street, New York; Edmund J. 
James, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Gamaliel Bradford, 
Boston; Joseph Wright, University of Cincinnati; Professor H. C. 
Adams, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Professor Robert T. Hill, Austin, Tex. ; 
C. C. Jones, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Rev. H. L. Wayland, Philadelphia; 
Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, Indianapolis; Professor J: W. Jenks, Gales- 
burg, Ill. ; Hon. Seymour Dexter, Elmira, N.Y. 

Mr. Grorce WALKER, late consul-general at Paris, who had wate 
a place on the committee, died in January, 1888, thereby depriving his 
associates of the service of a gentleman specially familiar with the sub- 
jects investigated. This committee was appointed at the instance of 
Mr. JoHN P. TOWNSEND, of New York, a well-known authority concern- 
ing savings banks and an associate of the International Committee, 
which proposes to hold a conference at Paris, in July, 1889, to consider 
the status and result of such institutions throughout the world. The 
American Committee will continue and complete its reports here sub- 
mitted, for presentation and preservation at Paris, in July next, and also 
at the Saratoga meeting of September, 18809. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF 1888. 


The General Meeting of the Association for 1888 was held at Sara- 
toga, N.Y., from the 3d to the 7th of September, inclusive, opening at 
8 p.M., September 3, with an address by the President, CARROLL D. 
WRIGHT, of Boston. The Department of Education met on Septem- 
ber 4; the Health Department on September 5; the Department of 
Jurisprudence on September 6; and the Finance and Social Economy 
Departments on Friday, September 7. The Election of Officers took 
place at 8 p.m., Tuesday, September 4. The Order of Business was as 
follows : — 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 


At 8 p.m. An Address by the President of the Assoc‘ation, CARROLL D. 
WRIGHT, Esq., on Bureaus of Statistics of Labor, followed by a discussion. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 
Department of Education. 


At 9.30 A.M. An Address by the Chairman, THomMAS WENTWORTH HIGGIN- 
SON, Esq., of Cambridge, Mass. 

Io A.M. A Paper by JAMES BUCKHAM, of Johns Hopkins University, on 
The Teaching of Literature in our Colleges. 

11 A.M. A Paper by Professor D. CADy Eaton, of New Haven, Ct., on 
Modern French 4sthetics. 

12 o’clock. A Paper by Miss LILIAN WHITING, of the Boston 7rave/ler, on 
The Art and Ethics of Fournalism. 

8 P.M. Report of the General Secretary and Election of Officers. 

8.30 P.M:. A Paper by BRANDER MATTHEWS, of New York, on 7he Dra- 
matic Outlook in America. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 
Department of Health. 


9.30 A.M. Remarks by the Chairman of the Department, H. IloLbrook 
Curtis, M.D., of New York, on Zhe Necessity of Additional Requirements for 
Obtaining a Medical Degree. 

10 A.M. Remarks on Zhe Value of a Liberal Education Antecedent to the 
Study of Medicine, by Rev. SYLVESTER F. SCOVEL, of Wooster University. 

11 AM. A Paper, How Far can Legislation aid in Maintaining a Proper 
Standard of Medical Education? by W. A. PURRINGTON, Esq., of New York. 

















GENERAL MEETING vii 


12M. A Paper on Zhe Working-women of New York: Their Health and 
Occupations, by ELIZABETH STOW Brown, M.D., of New York. 

8 p.m. A Paper on Unsanitary Conditions in Country Homes, by Lucy M. 
HALL, M.D., of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

9 P.M. A Paper by HENRY Dwicut CHAPIN, M.D., of New York, on Zhe 
Strugele for Subsistence: How can it be most efficiently aided ? 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 
Department of Furisprudence. 


9.30 A.M. Address by Professor FRANCIS WAYLAND, Chairman of the De- 
partment. 

10 AM. A Paper by Rev. H. L. WAYLAND, D.D., of Philadelphia, on Zhe 
State and the Saloon. 

11 A.M. A Paper, /s Codification of the Law Expedient? by W. B. Horn- 
BLOWER, Esq, of New York. 

8 p.m. An Address by Hon. C. C. BONNEY, of Chicago, on 7he Maturaliza- 
tion Laws and their Enforcement. 

g P.M. A Paper on Current Objections to the Exaction of Economic Rent, by 
Taxation, considered, by SAMUEL B. CLARKE, Esq., of New York. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 
Departments of Finance and Social Economy. 


g A.M. Address by Mr. F. B. SANBORN, Chairman. 

9.30 A.M. A Report on Savings Banks in the United States, by JOHN P. 
TOWNSEND, Esq., of New York. 

10.15 A.M. A Report on School Savings Banks, by J. H. Tutry, Esq., of 
Long Island City, N.Y. 

10.45 A.M. A Report on Life Jnsurance. 

11.30 A.M. Reports on Co-operative Building and Loan Associations, by the 
Special Committee, by SEymour DExtTER, of Elmira, N.Y., Professor J. W. 
Jenks, of Galesburg, IIl., and others. 

1 P.M. Reports on Provident Institutions in the United States, by Professor 
RosBertT T. HI.t, of Austin, Texas, and Rev. Dr. WAYLAND, of Philadelphia. 


The usual vote was passed, authorizing the Chairman and Secretary 
of each Department to revise the list of Department Committees, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Council at its next quarterly meeting in New 
York (office of the Treasurer, 54 Wall Street), on the 18th of December, 
1888, at 1 P.M. The list of the Committees will not be printed, therefore, 
until the next number of the /ournail. 


BUSINESS OF 1888. 


As usual, only four of the five Departments of the Association were 
effectually represented at the General Meetings, the Finance Depart- 
ment having joined with the Social Economy Department in presenting 
Papers. 
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viii © GENERAL MEETING 


It was voted, after the reading of the Reports and Papers prepared by 
the Special Committee on Provident Institutions, as follows : — 


Ordered, That the American Social Science Association send as delegates to 
the World’s Congress of Provident Institutions, to be held in Paris July 3-8, 
1889, John P. Townsend, Esq., of New York, Rev. John Graham Brooks, of 
Brockton, Mass., and such other persons as the Special Committee may see fit 
to appoint from its own members. 


Upon motion of Mr. Sanborn, Miss Agnes Lambert, of Milford 
House, Clapham, Eng., was chosen a Corresponding Member of the 
Association; and, upon motion of Mr. Townsend, M. A. de Malarce, of 
Paris, France, was chosen an Honorary and Corresponding Member. 

At a previous General Meeting, Lord Hobhouse, of (15 Bruton 
Street), London, Eng., was chosen an Honorary Member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Constitution as it now stands, and the list of officers elected on 
the 4th of September, 1888, will be found on the following pages. Cer- 
tain resolutions passed by the Health Department are printed in its 
proceedings. 














CONSTITUTION AND OFFICERS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCI- 
ATION. : 

II. Its objects shall be classified in five departments: the first, of Edu- 
cation; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance; the fourth, 
of Social Economy; the fifth, of Jurisprudence. 

III. It shall be administered by a President, as many honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents as may be chosen, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Council, charged with - 
general supervision; five Department Committees, established by the Council, 
charged with the supervision of their respective departments; and such Local 
Committees as may be established by the Council at different points, to serve 
as branch associations. The Council shall consist of President, Treasurer, and 
Secretary, the Chairman and Secretary of each Department, and ten Directors, 
with power to fill vacancies and to make their own By-laws. The President, 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Chairman, and Secretaries of Departments, and 
Directors shall be chosen annually by members of the Association, and shall 
hold office till their successors are chosen. The President, or, in his absence, 
a Director, shall be Chairman of the Council. The Chairman of the Local 
Committees shall be chosen at the pleasure of their respective committees. 
Whenever a Branch Association shall be organized and recognized as such by 
the Council, its President shall be ex-officio one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
American Association, and, together with the Secretary and Treasurer, shall 
be entitled to all the privileges of membership in that Association. And 
whenever a Local Department shall be organized and recognized as such 
by the Council, its chairman shall become ex-officio a member of the parent 
Association. The Chairman and Secretary of each Department, with the 
consent of the President of the Association, may appoint such special Depart- 
ment Committees as they may think best. The General-Sectetary shall be 
elected for three years, unless he resigns or is removed by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present and voting in a regular meeting of the Council; and out 
of his compensation he may pay the salary of an Assistant Secretary, who may 
also be Secretary of one Department. 

IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may 
continue a member by. paying annually such further sum as may be fixed at 
the Annual Meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On payment of one hundred 
dollars, any peta may become a life-member, exempt from assessments. 
Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and exempted from the 


payment of assessments. 

V. The Council shall have sole power to call and conduct General Meetings, 
and to publish the Transactions and other documents of the Association. The 
Department Committee shall have power to call and conduct Department 
Meetings. 

VI. No amendment of this Constitution shall be made, except at an annual 
meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendment. 




















The officers chosen Sept. 4, 1888, were as follows : — 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
1888-1889. 


President, ANDREW Dickson Wuirts, Ithaca, N.Y. 


First Vice-President, CARROLL D. WriGcut, Washington, D.C. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Francis WayLanp, New Haven, Conn. 
Danie C. Grtman, Baltimore, Md. 
Martin B. ANDERSON, Rochester, N.Y. 
Tuomas C. Amory, Boston. 

Rurus Kino, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Joun E. Lops, Boston. 

Miss Marta MiTcHBLL, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mrs. Caro.ine H. DAtt, Washington, D.C. 
Joun Eaton, Marietta, Ohio. 





Henry Hitcucock, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tueopore D. Wootsgy, New Haven 
Henry B. Baker, Lansing, Mich. 
W. H. Davis, Cincinnati. 

Putny Ear.ez, Northampton, Mass. 
Henry VILLARD, New York. 

HucGu Tuompson, Washington, D.C. 
Joun M. Grecory, Washington, D.C. 
R. A. Hotianp, St. Louis, Mo. 








General Secretary, F. B. SANBorn, Concord, Mass. 


Treasurer, ANSON Puetps SToKEs, 54 Wall Street, New York. 


Directors. 
H. L. Waytanp, Philadelphia. 
WasuinGTon GLAppDEN, Columbus, Ohio. 
Gsorce W. Caste, Northampton, Mass. 
Joun L. Mitutcan, Allegheny, Pa. 
D. H. Cuambertain, New York. 


Dorman B. Eaton, New York. 
Cuartes A. Peasopy, New York. 
F. J. Kincssury, Waterbury, Conn. 
T. W. Hiceinson, Cambridge. 
GrorceE T. ANGELL, Boston. 


Department Officers. 
I. Education.—Syivester F. Scovert, Wooster, Ohio, Chairman; Horace G. 
WADLIN, 20 Beacon Street, Boston, Secretary. 
II. Health.—H. Horsrook Curtis, M.D., 118 Madison Ave., New York, Chairman; ¢ 
Grace Peckuam, M.D., 25 Madison Avenue, New York, Secretary. 
Ill. Finxance.—W. L. Trenuotm, Washington, D.C., Chairman; Joun P. TownsEnp, 
59 Broad Street, New York, Secretary. 
IV. Social Economy.—F¥. B. Sansorn, Concord, Chairman ; Prof. E. J. James, Phila- 
delphia, Secretary. 
V. Jurisprudence.— Prof. Francis WAYLAND, New Haven, Chairman; Prof. W1LL- 
1AM K. TownsEnD, New Haven, Secretary. if 





Executive Committee. 

Anprew D. White, President; F. B. SANBORN, General Secretary; ANSON PHELPS ; 
Stokes, Treasurer; H. G. Waviin, Education Secretary; Dr. Grace Peckuam, Health 4 
Secretary; Prof. Francis WAYLAND, Jurisprudence Chairman; W.L. TRENHOLM, Finance ' 
Chairman; Prof. E. J. James, Social Economy Secretary. 
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MEDICAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION. 


The discussion of this subject in the Health Department at Saratoga, 
fully printed in this number of the /ournal (pages 15 to 58), will be found 
timely and instructive. Not less so is an essay in the Chicago America, 
a weekly journal of high aims, by President C. K. Adams, of Cornell 
University, N.Y., published Sept. 27, 1888, from which extracts may 
be made in further illustration of the subject. President Adams says : — 


We cherish the supposition that we are doing more for education than 
the people of any other country; and yet it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to mention a single branch of instruction in which we are not 
very greatly excelled on the other side of the Atlantic. There are cer- 
tain tests by which an education system is to be judged. Roughly 
speaking, these are the prevailing illiteracy, the condition of the common 
and the secondary schools, the general standard of the higher institutions 
of learning, the qualifications of the primary and secondary teachers, the 
terms on which applicants are admitted to the professions, and the gen- 
eral condition of the professional schools. No one of these tests can be 
applied to education in America, at the present time, without showing 
our inferiority. There is one other test that indicates another result: 
it is the amount of money voluntarily contributed for purposes of educa- 
tion. The latest report of the Commissioner of Education reveals the 
fact that gifts amounting to about six millions of dollars have been made 
for educational purposes in the course of the preceding year. As an 
evidence of patriotic generosity, and of general interest in the subject 
of education, this showing is altogether creditable. But the educational 
significance of this fact depends, of course, upon the wisdom with which 
the money has been generally appropriated ; and, when the subject is 
contemplated from this point of view, we are obliged to make a very large 
deduction from the result that would follow a wise expenditure of the 
money. By far the larger part has been given to found new colleges that 
have. not been needed, and thus has only added to the difficulty of mak- 
ing the colleges already in existence what they ought to be. It is 
universally admitted that the number of institutions of collegiate or 
university rank is already greater than it should be, and yet the process 
of multiplication goes on unabated. While, therefore, we are priding 
ourselves, as a people, upon the amount of money we are giving for 
higher education, we are constantly increasing the difficulty, through the 
multiplication of new institutions insufficiently equipped, of putting 
education upon a high plane of excellence. 

There is also prevalent a similar optimism in the matter of collegiate 
buildings. It was only the other day that an eminently respectable city 
newspaper, describing a new collegiate building now in process of 
erection, said that it is to be the finest in the country, and zz the world. 
The writer was simply putting into the definite form, of positive assertion 
an impression that is more or less prevalent throughout the country. 
Here is a statement made in regard to an eminently respectable building, 
erected at a cost, say, at most, of $300,000. Local satisfaction regards 
it as one of the most imposing, perhaps the most imposing, without 
exception, in existence. With what sublime audacity does this patriotic 
journalist fly in the face of facts! and yet his assertion has not only 
passed unchallenged, but in all probability it has been believed by a 
majority of his readers. How many of our people know that one of the 
minor universities of Great Britain has recently completed a collegiate 
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building at a cost of more than five hundred thousand pounds sterling? 
Not to speak of the four millions that were put into the Polytechnicum, 
at Charlottenburg. How many have had their attention called to the fact 
that the little Republic of Switzerland, with a territory not a third as 
large as the State of New York, has recently, from its public treasury, 
built a chemical laboratory for the polytechnic school at Ziirich, at a cost 
of 1,337,000 francs, and that it has more recently contracted for the 
building of a physical laboratory at a cost of 994,000 francs? And of 
those who suppose that needless sums are expended by Harvard, Yale, 
and Cornell, how many know that the little kingdom of Saxony, only halt 
as large as Vermont, gives from its public treasury, annually, $400,000 to 
its university, although the institution itself has great wealth, and the 
professors are mainly supported by the fees of students ? Let us indulge 
in no extravagances and no illusions ; let us realize that we are young 
and vigorous, and that we are growing at a rapid rate; but let us not 
cherish the erroneous supposition that there is a single well-endowed 
university in America. Let us remember that the richest of our institu- 
tions. has an income not much larger than that of a single one of the 
twenty-four colleges at Oxford. Above all, let us never forget that, while 
it is necessary for our institutions to depend so largely upon the fees of 
students, it will be impossible for them to put themselves into the condi- 
tion of real universities.- Until individual endowments are in one way or 
another very largely increased, the greater part of the work of education 
must be of the rank of preparatory schools; and consequently, until 
that day arrives, our young men will continue to flock to Germany for the 
completion of their training. 

The real poverty of our institutions shows itself as well as anywhere, 
perhaps, in the condition of our schools of law and medicine. It is a 
fatal defect that a vast majority of these are entirely dependent upon the 
fees of students. This fact makes it impossible very generally to raise 
the standard requirements, either for admission or graduation. The 
consequence is that all over the country there are schools that give the 
professional degree for about one quarter of the amount of study that 
is required for a corresponding degree in any one of the countries of 
Europe. Take, as the most conspicuous examples, the case of the medi- 
cal schools. Probably a majority of them give the degree in medicine 
after two courses of lectures of from four to six months each. There is, 
perhaps, an additional requirement that the student shall have devoted 
himself, nominally, for two years to the study of medicine. For ad- 
mission to the school, almost absolutely no education is required. It 
is no exaggeration to say that a boy of ten years of age, with fair intelli- 
gence, could pass the examinations required for admission at a majority 
of the medical schools in the United States. After two years of study, 
including from eight to twelve months in the hearing of lectures, students 
by the thousand are turned loose to practise their ignorance upon the 
community. It is true that in a very few colleges, perhaps four out of 
the whole vast number, an effort to improve this state of affairs has been 
made ; but, so long as the material equipment and the salaries of profes- 
sors are entirely dependent upon the fees of students, obviously no very 
great success can be reached. While in great Britain, in France, in 
Germany, even in Spain and Italy, from four to seven years of hard pro- 
fessional study are required before a student can be admitted to the 
practice of medicine, we are welcoming annually into the professional 
community hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of young men who are 
not qualified for admission to a decent European medical school. 

Now the difficulty in the way of reform is not the fact that the com- 
munity does not appreciate the necessity of thorough education. It is 
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in the fact that the means for such education are not at hand. That 
there are young men enough in the country desirous of a most thorough 
education in medicine is sufficiently apparent. But, until there is at 
least one medical college in the country that is sufficiently endowed 
to make the salaries of its professors independent of the fees of 
students, how can a school be expected to pursue a course which 
will diminish very greatly the number in attendance? What is needed 
is not the multiplication of medical schools, but the endowment of 
at least a few institutions with so large sums as to make them in- 
dependent. And so, in general, we may say that, wherever we look, 
we find that the most pressing necessity of higher education is not 
an increase in the number of our institutions, but such an endowment as 
will enable a few of them to enlarge the scope and thoroughness of their 
advanced work. This is in accordance with reason as well as with the 
history of education the world over. 

The line on which advances are to be made is not difficult to trace. 
The colleges will best fulfil their functions by keeping, in the main, to 
what may fairly be called elementary and disciplinary work. In the way 
of this there are, indeed, grave difficulties. The most serious one is the 
fact that the requirements for admission have been made so numerous 
and so exacting that the student, at the time of entering college, is so 
far advanced in years that he is hardly content not to be engaged in what 
will have a definite bearing upon his future vocation. There is, in my 
judgment, no other step which would do so much to advance the cause 
of higher education in America as the reduction of the course of study 
for the bachelor’s degree to three years. The present collegiate course 
is everywhere abnormal in character, for the reason that it is partly pre- 
paratory and partly advanced. No school can do the two kinds of work 
perfectly well unless a clearly defined distinction is made between the 
two. The colleges ought not to raise the standards for admission. On 
the contrary, they ought, perhaps, even to lower them. If, for example, 
the New England colleges, in distinction from the universities, would 
accept pupils who have simply mastered the elements of Greek, Latin, 
English, and the mathematics, and then would give the bachelor’s degree 
after three years of good, solid, disciplinary work, say when the student 
is at the average age of twenty, the change would be the greatest service 
that could possibly be rendered to the cause of higher education. We 
could then hope that our professional schools and real universities would 
be filled with pupils prepared to do creditable work. The change, how- 
ever, ought to be accompanied with another change of corresponding 
significance. Harvard and Yale, and Columbia and Cornell, and Michi- 
gan, and possibly a few others, ought then to say that they would take no 
pupils but such as have had the preliminary collegiate course. At the 
end of three years of successful work, the degree of master should then 
be given, with such additional specific degree in philosophy, in law, in 
medicine, in science, or in letters, as the attainments of the student call 
for. This would correspond with the German custom of including the 
master’s degree in the doctorate. If such a change were to be made, 
two advantages would result. In the first place, the number taking a 
collegiate course as a preparation for a professional course would be 
greatly increased. Thus the students now deciding to omit the prelim- 
inary course, simply because their entrance upon professional work will 
be too long postponed, would be enabled to take a full course of study, 
and end it with the proper professional degree at the age of not more 
than twenty-five. The colleges at once would be much tuller than they 
are to-day, and the legitimate work of preparing students for the higher 
grades of education would, for the first time in the history of this 
country, be properly provided for. 
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This volume, of which mention is made on page 147, and which will be 
published in 1889, is so important that a further account of it may 
here be given. It will contain nine chapters and an Appendix, the latter 
giving in full the laws governing co-operative banks and building associa- 
tions in the great States of New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Massa- 
chusetts, which together have more of these organizations than all the 
rest of the United States. In the Appendix will also be found all the 
forms needed for the transaction of business. The first chapter is brief 
and general, describing Co-operation, whether direct or indirect. The 
second chapter exhibits this particular method of direct co-operation (the 
Building Society or Savings and Loan Fund), and shows the benefits to 
the social body which may flow from it. After this introduction, which 
is more or less theoretical, the third chapter gives in outline the scheme 
of a typical Savings and Loan Association, such as the volume deals 
with. In the fourth chapter there is a brief history of building societies 
and co-operative banks, their growth and spread in the United States, 
and their present number and character. The fifth and sixth chapters 
treat, with care and fulness, the evolution of the principal schemes now 
in use out of the simple and original association conducted on the “ ter- 
minating plan,” and express positive opinions as to the best scheme 
now to be followed in America. The seventh chapter considers in 
detail how associations should be organized under the New York Act of 
1887 or any similar law; while the eighth chapter takes up the old law 
of New York (passed in 1851), and considers the framing of articles of 
association under that and similar laws,—this discussion being applica- 
ble to any State which does not incorporate a definite scheme of organi- 
zation in the law itself. Forms are here given for such articles of 
association. Each section is considered by itself, and the changes 
needful to adapt this law to any of the leading schemes are here pointed 
out. The final chapter before the Appendix will treat of keeping ac- 
counts, and will give forms and explanations of them, and finally will 
carry through the books an entire set of entries that should be made, 
giving special prominence to the entries that are exceptional and liable 
to confuse the inexperience of book-keepers. 

It thus appears that this will be a very complete text-book on the sub- 
ject. It will contain fuller information than we have been able to give 
concerning the number of building associations in several of the States. 
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Thus, in Maryland the number is given as 191, of which 158 are in 
Baltimore,— not 500, as stated by Mr. Rosenthal. The Maryland law 
of incorporation was passed in 1843; and the first society was formed 
“in the old Baptist church on Charles Street” March 22, 1846. This 
was called the Baltimore Building and Loan Association. In Wis- 
consin, 42 associations are reported, the oldest dating from April, 1884. 
Mr. Rosenthal believes that there are 125 in Kentucky, one-third of 
them being near Cincinnati. 























I. THE GROWTH AND PURPOSES OF BUREAUS 
OF STATISTICS OF LABOR. 


OPENING ADDRESS BEFORE THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION AT SARATOGA, SEPT. 3, 1888. 


By CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


THERE is in the United States of America a class of offices, 
State and Federal, devoted to the collection of statistics relating 
to labor in all its aspects, and to the social, moral, and educational 
welfare of the people. These offices have different names, but 
similar duties. Their work is closely allied to that of this associa- 
tion. The topics discussed, and the men who discuss them, indi- 
cate this close alliance. Their origin may be said, in some respects, 
to have found its stimulus in the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation. The evolution of the idea underlying these bureaus was 
rapid, while their extension has been somewhat surprising. 

The first bureau was established in the State of Massachusetts 
in the year 1869, and its history and the motives which led to its 
creation become interesting. The agitation for labor legislation 
may be said to have commenced in the State of Massachusetts 
about 1845. There had been some desultory attempts to secure 
labor legislation as far back as 1833, but such attempts related 
mostly to acts for the incorporation of mechanical and agricultural 
institutions and matters not entirely affecting labor. There had 
been conventions and meetings held — notably in 1832 — of dele- 
gates from farmers, mechanics, and workingmen of New England. 
They discussed their grievances ; and resolutions and an address 
were adopted, setting forth the burdens under which the laboring 
classes were suffering from excessive hours, imprisonment for 
debt, the lack of a lien law, onerous militia service, and other 
causes. Such affairs took place at times for several] years. In 
1845, petitions were presented to the legislature of Massachusetts, 
praying for the regulation of the hours of labor in corporations, 
eleven hours being the time desired. No action was taken, how- 
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ever, beyond consideration. The subject came up again in 1850, 
but legislation was again postponed. In 1852, an attempt was 
made to have ten hours constitute the legal day; but no action 
followed. All these attempts, which were similar in their char- 
acter, induced Major John W. Mahan, an old soldier, a gallant 
man, a member of the House of Representatives from Boston, 
and a man whose heart was ever warm for the workingman, to 
offer, on March 8, 1865, and entirely on his own responsibility, the 
following order : — . 


Ordered, That the Judiciary Committee consider the expediency of regulat- 
ing and limiting the number of hours constituting a day’s labor, and of making 
it a penal offence for any employer to require an employee to labor beyond such 
number of hours as may be prescribed by law. 


This order and several petitions for labor legislation were re- 
ferred to a joint special committee, of which Mr. Edward H. 
Rogers, of Chelsea, was chairman on the part of the House. This 
committee reported a resolve asking for the appointment of an 
unpaid commission of five to investigate the subject of the hours 
of labor, which was passed and approved by Governor Andrew. 
The commission selected under the resolve consisted of William 
P. Tilden, Henry I. Bowditch, F. B. Sanborn, Elizur Wright, and 
George H. Snelling. This commission, which was instructed in 
the resolve creating it “to collect information and statistics in 
regard to the hours of labor and the conditions and prospects of 
the industrial classes,” gave the matter thorough consideration, 
and made a report Feb. 7, 1866, recommending, among other 
things, “That provision be made for the annual collection of 
reliable statistics in regard to the condition, prospects, and wants 
of the industrial classes.” This commission may be said to have 
originated the idea of the establishment of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor ; for it gave the first clear and posi- 
tive announcement of the necessity of making a systematic col- 
lection of industrial statistics. This particular recommendation 
was, I have no doubt, the suggestion of our distinguished Secre- 
tary, who held a place upon the commission, and who drew its 
report. He had, in 1865, aided in the organization of this Asso- 
ciation ; in fact, he issued the call which resulted in its creation. 
He was one of its executive committee. He knew the necessity 
of clearly defined statistical information in the working of the 


association. He knew that social science was the science of the 
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age,—the science which was to attract the attention of men of 
benevolence, of broad charity, and of philanthropic motives,— 
men and women who were willing to aid in the cause of humanity 
for the sake of humanity. We have a right, then, to say that the 
American Social Science Association furnished the stimulating 
thought which ultimately developed its official ally,— the Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor. In the same year in which this report to 
which I have referred was made (1866), by the commission named, 
the legislature of Massachusetts passed another resolve looking to 
the collection of information on industrial matters. This resolve 
reads as follows : — 


Resolved, That a commission of three persons be appointed by the governor, 
with power to send for persons and papers, to investigate the subject of the 
hours of labor, especially in its relation to the social, educational, and sanitary 
condition of the industrial classes, and to the permanent prosperity of the pro- 
ductive interest of the State. 


The commission appointed under this resolve consisted of 
Amasa Walker, the father of President Francis A. Walker, Will- 
iam Hyde, and Edward H. Rogers. The first two members of 
the commission made a majority report, and Mr. Rogers submitted 


a minority report. The reports were presented Jan. 1, 1867; but 
_all concurred in recommending “that a bureau of statistics be 
established for the purpose of collecting and making available all 
facts relating to the industrial and social interests of the Common- 
wealth.” 

These movements which I have named were all that can be dis- 
tinctly classed as official prior to the actual creation of the Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor in Massachusetts. It is probably futile to 
try to explain fully the immediate reasons which led to the estab- 
lishment of the bureau at the time it was created, in June, 1869. 
The two commissions, as we have seen, had recommended such 
a bureau; but, after their recommendation, the matter had lain 
dormant for two years. It is difficult to connect the various labor 
movements, as such, with the actual creation of the bureau. Prior 
to it, the General Court had shown little regard for labor legisla- 
tion. Many petitions had been presented in favor of eight hours ; 
and, in this particular year (1869), two petitions had been filed with 
the legislature for a ten-hour law, but they had been indefinitely 
postpohed. A very important petition, however, was presented, 
which may have been the immediate turning-point for the estab- 
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lishment of the bureau. This was a petition of the Knights of 
St. Crispin, a large society of the shoemakers of the Common- 
wealth, for an act of incorporation. The petitioners were granted 
leave to withdraw. It is generally believed that, after their peti- 
tion had been rejected, fears began to be entertained by the 
leaders of the dominant party that the labor vote in the State 
might be lost, and that it was suggested by shrewd politicians that 
it might be politic to grant some concessions to labor. At all 
events, after the adverse action on the petitions of the Knights of 
St. Crispin and the ten-hour men, at a late day in the session a 
bill was introduced in the Senate, creating the bureau ; but it was 
rejected on its passage to a third reading on the twelfth day of 
June. On the 14th, this vote was reconsidered, and the bill 
passed to a third reading under a suspension of the rules. It was 
amended slightly in the House of Representatives, and finally 
passed, receiving the governor’s approval June 22, 1869. This 
indicates that the legislature of 1869, for motivessof its own, 
created the bureau, and not the petitions and labors of the work- 
ingmen ; that is to say, from all that can be gathered, the immedi- 
ate stimulus to the creation of the bureau was political necessity 
or expediency.* This idea gains color from the legislative pro- 
ceedings. It should, however, be remembered that the project of 
such a bureau had been before the public for three years, as we 
have seen, and that no good reasons had been given for not hav- 
ing such an office. It is difficult to settle positively the question 
whether or not the bureau was created from motives of policy. 
There are many indications, from the records of the time, that 
public sentiment, if not particularly in favor of systematic inves- 
tigation, was not against it. The bureau was to be a permanent 
office of investigation, and in voting for it legislators committed 
themselves to no special plan of labor reform. The time, perhaps, 
was ripe for such an office; and its creation marked a new era in 
the work of statistical science in America. 

The language of the law, so far as the functions of the office 
were concerned, was very broad indeed. These functions are 
defined as follows :— 


The duties of such bureau shall be to collect, assort, systematize, and present 
in annual reports to the legislature, on or before the first day of March in 
each year, statistical details relating to all departments of labor in the Common- 


*In nearly every State except Massachusetts, the bureaus have been created after agitation 
by workingmen and the demands of their organizations. 
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wealth, especially in its relations to the commercial, industrial, social, educa- 
tional, and sanitary condition of the laboring classes, and to the permanent 
prosperity of the productive industry of the Commonwealth. 


The foregoing language has been incorporated, with various 
modifications, in nearly every law creating a State bureau of simi- 
lar character in the United States, and in the Federal law creating 
originally the United States Bureau of Labor, and subsequently in 
that establishing a Department of Labor. 

After the establishment of the Massachusetts bureau, Pennsyl- 
vania was the next State to create such an office. This was not 
until 1872, three years after the establishment of the Massachu- 
setts office. Connecticut followed, in 1873; but, after publishing 
one annual report, the bureau collapsed. The law creating it was 
repealed, and no further action was taken in that State until 1885, 
when the Bureau of Labor Statistics was reorganized. No other 
State took action until 1877, when Ohio created its Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Since that time, that is during the past eleven 
years, many bureaus have been created, the complete list, with the 
names, locality, post-office address, the year in which established, 
and the title of the chief officer, being as follows: — 
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Bureaus of Statistics of Labor in the United States. 





NAME OF OFFICE. 


State. 


Post-office | 
Address. | 
| 


Year estab- 
lished. 


|. Title of 
| Chief Officer. 





Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
Bureau of Industrial Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Bureau of Statistics of Labor and 
Industries, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
Inspection, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bureau of Statistics and Geology, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; 


Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor, 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Bureau of Industrial and Labor 
Statistics, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics, 


Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,! 


Ohio, 
New Jersey, 


Missouri, 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 
New York, 


California, 


Michigan, 
Wisconsin, 
Iowa, 
Maryland, 
United States,2 


Kansas, 


Maine, 
Minnesota, 
No. Carolina, 
Colorado, 


Rhode Island, 


Nebraska, 








Boston, 
Harrisburg, 
Hartford, 


Columbus, 
Trenton, 


Jefferson City, 
Springfield, 
Indianapolis, 
Albany, 


San Francisco, 


Lansing, 
Madison, 
Des Moines, 
Baltimore, 
Washington, 
Topeka, 


Augusta, 
St. Paul, 
Raleigh, 
Denver, 


Providence, 





Lincoln, 
| 


1869 
1872 
1873 


1877 
1878 


1879 
1879 
1879 
1883 
1883 


1883 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1885 


1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


1887 


Chief. 
| Chief. 
Commissioner. 


Commissioner. 
Chief. 


|Commissioner. 
Secretary. 
Chief. 
Commissioner. 


Commissioner. 


Commissioner. 
Commissioner. 
Commissioner. 
Chief. 

Commissioner. 


Commissioner. 


Commissioner. 
Commissioner. 
Commissioner. 
Commissioner. 


Commissioner. 





Commissioner. 





1The Connecticut Bureau was discontinued in 1875, and reorganized in 1885. 
2 Made an independent department, June 13, 1888, as the Department of Labor. 


The expenses of these bureaus are covered by legislative appro- 
priations, the amount for State bureaus varying from an annual 
appropriation of $1,000 to $10,000, and the compensation of the 
The cost of the 
Department of Labor of the United States is now, in round num- 
bers, $150,000 per annum. 

While nearly all the nations of civilization have bureaus of sta- 
tistics of some character, which have existed for many years,— 


chief officer from $1,000 to $3,000 per annum. 
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some of them making original investigations,— the bureau of sta- 
tistics of labor is distinctly American in its origin and character ; 
for, while recognizing and dealing with the statistics that come 
from official sources and through official entries,— like the statis- 
tics of immigration, revenues, births, deaths, taxes, etc.,— these 
American bureaus deal chiefly with statistics resulting from origi- 
nal inquiry and investigation, relating to the social, moral, educa- 
tional, economic, sanitary, and industrial welfare of the people. 
It is gratifying to know that England and Belgium have followed 
the example of the United States, the latter country having re- 
cently organized a Commission of Labor, adopting substantially 
the methods of work which have distinguished the American 
offices. The question of establishing a bureau of statistics of 
labor has already been agitated in France ; and the Dominion of 
Canada has established a Royal Labor Commission, which is doing 
excellent work. 

The publications of the different bureaus in the United States 
are becoming quite widely known as valuable contributions to 
economic science and literature, but the same difficulty arises in 
the prosecution of their work that arises in census-taking: the lack 
of harmony in presenting results, without which comparisons on a 
wide basis are not easily attained. The efforts of the European 
statisticians to harmonize the results of different censuses, and 
to arrive at the means of an international comparison, will be 
watched with great interest by the officers in charge of the Amer- 
ican bureaus of statistics of labor. 

These officers are doing something in their own way toward 
accomplishing the same end. They hold an annual convention for 
the very purpose of comparing methods, discussing means, and at 
the same time considering propositions for the active and efficient 
working of their various offices. These discussions grow more 
and more valuable, as the experience of the chief officers enables 
them to present the results of experimental investigations; and it 
is to be hoped that they will be able to simplify and unify methods, 
to eliminate faulty presentations, and to dignify, as well as popu- 
larize, the labor statistics of the country. 

The methods now open to them are the same, of course, that 
are open to all statistical offices devoted in any way, or to any 
extent, to original investigations. There are three such methods: 
first, the method of securing information by the use of uniform 
schedules or blanks, sent to parties from whom facts are expected ; 
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second, through public hearings; third, through the efforts of 
special agents, using prescribed forms of inquiry for the purpose of 
securing uniform information and for facilitating tabulation, etc. 
The first method named has been proven to be of little use in the 
past, except under the most favorable conditions, although now with 
a keener interest in statistical accuracy this method is becoming 
more efficient, some of the bureaus testifying that it works well. 
The second is that adopted by legislative committees, and, as a 
rule, simply results in bringing together a mass of incongruous 
statements not easily classified, and, in many instances, utterly in- 
capable of classification. This is the reason why the investigations 
made by legislative committees, relative to the labor question, have 
resulted in voluminous reports of testimony, unaccompanied by 
crystallized and classified results by the committees conducting 
the investigation. The best practical and, therefore, most useful 
method of securing information is the employment of especial 
agents or experts to make personal calls upon parties from whom 
information is desired. The experience of nineteen years proves 
this to be the most trustworthy method open to the bureaus: when 
it is desired to collect official statements, and from official sources, 
a special letter or blank is useful, and usually accomplishes the 
desired end. 

The point aimed at always in the collection of labor statistics is 
the truth; and the results must be fearlessly stated, without regard 
to the theories of the men who collect the information. The good 
work of the bureaus in this country in this direction has been 
marked. The gentlemen in charge of them have recognized the 
fact that a bureau of labor statistics cannot solve social and indus- 
trial problems, nor bring direct returns in a material way to the 
citizens of the country, but that their work, on the other hand, 
must be classed among educational efforts, and that by judicious 
investigations, and the fearless publication of the results thereof, 
they may and should enable the people to more clearly and more 
fully comprehend the conditions surrounding them. The difficul- 
ties in the way of securing such educational results are very great. 
Opinions and theories stand in the way of perfect work ; yet opin- 
ions and theories must be put to one side in bureau work. They 
belong to the peculiar and legitimate work of the economist, 
and not to that of the statistician. The work of the bureaus nat- 
urally and legitimately belongs to the historical method of study. 
Scientific statistics are those which tell the actual truth, not those 
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which simply establish our own theories. A careful examination 
of the reports of the various bureaus of the United States proves 
conclusively that the men in charge, as a rule, recognize this fact. 
The critics of their work are usually men who dislike the results 
thereof, and have no other course open to them than to criticise 
methods and men. So far there has been no successful attack 
upon the work of the various bureaus, and this is because the con- 
clusions stated by the officers in charge have been simply statisti- 
cal deductions and not opinions, not theories, but the results of 
actual investigation ; and so far, also, there has been no successful 
refutation of any important statistical deductions of the older 
bureaus of the country, except maybe in two or three instances, 
and there the officers themselves have discovered the error, and 
frankly stated it to the public. 

The old idea of securing information to coincide with certain 
views, or to establish theories, has passed away, and the impor- 
tance of exact knowledge is now clearly realized. 

Labor leaders formerly felt it incumbent upon the labor bureaus 
to advance and to advocate doctrines, or to present schemes for 
the amelioration of bad conditions or the adjustment of profits. 
To-day, these leaders all understand that the workingmen’s inter- 
ests are best served by a study of all the facts relating to produc- 
tion, and the conditions surrounding it. When bureaus of statistics 
of labor were first organized, the idea prevailed among labor men, 
and in their organizations, that the province of these bureaus was 
to discuss principles and methods of reform, and to urge them upon 
legislators, thereby making official lobbyists of the bureaus. 

The complications arising from this view did much to retard the 
growth or progress of the bureaus, because each body of men who 
thought alike upon an important matter urged its views, and the 
bureaus, if they adcpted any one view, were sure to antagonize all 
men holding others. It was simply statistical suicide to undertake 
to follow theories of action. Since the first half decade of their 
history, however, the attention of the various offices has been di- 
rected, almost without exception, to the collection, classification, 
and publication of facts surrounding production. 

In consequence of meagre appropriations, the majority of the 
bureaus have been obliged to confine their investigations to the 
simplest topics; that is, to the collection of statistics relating to 
wages and earnings, the cost of living, and kindred primitive mat- 
ters. Now, under the more enlightened appreciation of their work 
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which prevails, they are beginning to reach out for deeper and 
more underlying facts, which shall determine the actual conditions 
necessary for successful production, successful both to capital and 
to labor. Labor sees that it can be benefited most by a knowledge 
of exact facts, whether such facts appear to favor it or not. The 
great labor organizations perceive this fully, for they are now edu- 
cational in their own work; and, to be educational, they must have 
information which it is impossible for them to secure. They need 
the government back of the statistics they wish to use, to make 
them authentic. 

With this brief review of the character of the work of the 
bureaus, their uses are readily seen. Legislatures are using them 
to carry on special investigations, to make distinctive inquiries on 
matters coming up for legislation ; and so long as politics do not 
enter into the administration of such offices, so long as governors 
will look to the interests of education and not of politics, the fer- 
sonnel of the bureaus will be kept outside of political ranks. The 
newer bureaus of the country suffer most in changes, but the opin- 
ion is gaining ground that permanence in the administration of 
a Statistical office is necessary to its success: they are, however, 
doing most excellent service, and that which legitimately belongs 
to them,— that is, in ascertaining all facts relating to the industrial, 
educational, moral, and social conditions of the people. That this 
valuable work is done so well, with generally such poor financial 
resources as are given them, is greatly to the credit of the various 
offices. Some of the bureaus are well equipped; but, as a rule, 
they do not have half money enough to enable them to do their 
duty satisfactorily. It is encouraging to know that improvement 
is being made in this direction. 

Among the most important topics which have claimed the atten- 
tion of the State bureaus, and under which original investigations 
have been made, there may be mentioned : the employment of child 
labor in manufactories ; the education of such children ; the condi- 
_ tion of tenement houses or homes of low-grade laborers in cities ; 
the hours of labor; wages and earnings; strikes ; cost of living ; 
relation of savings banks to the people; condition of operatives ; 
moral, industrial, and sanitary condition of workingwomen; the 
truck system of payment of wages; accidents in manufacturing 
establishments ; co-operation ; conciliation and arbitration; com- 
parative wages and prices in different countries ; pauperism and 
crime ; the unemployed; convict labor; drunkenness and liquor- 
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selling ; crime; divorces; the sanitary condition of working people 
in their homes and employments ; effects of certain forms of em- 
ployment on female health; the influence of intemperance upon 
crime ; profits and earnings; liability of employers for personal 
injuries to their employees; industrial education; the working of 
mines ; Sunday labor ; health statistics of female college graduates ; 
profit-sharing ; food consumption; farm mortgages; and many 
other topics of more or less importance. 

The United States Bureau devoted its first annual report to the 
question of “Industrial Depressions”; its second to “Convict 
Labor” ; the third to “Strikes and Lockouts” during a period of 
six years in the whole United States ; while the fourth will be de- 
voted to the general economic, moral, and social conditions of 
workingwomen in great cities. It is also at work, under special 
Congressional instruction, upon a report covering the divorces and 
marriages of the whole country for a period of twenty years, giving, 
for divorces, the causes and all the available facts which may be 
gathered from libels of divorce. It is also engaged in a wide inves- 
tigation relating to the railroad labor of the country. 

The United States Bureau was organized in January, 1885, in 
accordance with an act of Congress passed in June, 1884. In 
June, 1888, an act was passed erecting the Bureau into an inde- 
pendent department, under the name and title of the Department 
of Labor. This Department will carry on the work of the Bureau 
as if no change had taken place, but the Department is charged 
with various specific duties. Among the most important of these 
specific duties are investigations on propositions which have been 
discussed from the platform of this association, such propositions 
having been adopted by Congress and made part of the obligatory 
duties of the Department of Labor. 

In 1884 I had the pleasure of presenting to the association the 
necessity for a scientific basis of tariff legislation, and in the treat- 
ment of the subject laid down certain propositions which, to my 
mind, were necessary to the securing of such a basis, the chief 
features of which related to a collection of facts on a broad scale 
in America and Europe, which should show the cost, including all 
elements, of producing articles dutiable in the United States, .to- 
gether with such facts as would show the efficiency of labor in 
various localities. In the great discussion on the tariff question 
in the recent session of Congress, these factors were missing. The 
whole debate — almost every one of the one hundred and fifty 
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speeches delivered in the House of Representatives — showed the 
necessity of a line of facts from which accurate conclusions could 
be drawn relative to the cost of production, the efficiency of labor, 
and the distribution of the total product under various commercial 
systems. When it became evident that a bill creating a Depart- 
ment of Labor would be passed, the friends of statistical science 
were alive to the importance of securing provision for the collec- 
tion of such statistics as I have indicated. So the law creating 
the Department of Labor, besides the general duties imposed upon 
it, which are that it shall acquire and diffuse among the people of 
the United States useful information on the subjects connected 
with labor in the most general and comprehensive sense of that 
word, and especially upon its relation to capital, the hours of labor, 
the earnings of laboring men and women, and the means of pro- 
moting their material, intellectual, and moral prosperity, made it 
specifically the duty of the Commissioner of Labor, at as early a 
date as possible, and whenever industrial changes shall make it 
essential, to ascertain the cost of producing articles at the time 
dutiable in the United States, in leading countries where such arti- 
cles are produced, by fully specified units of production, and under 
a classification showing the different elements of cost, or approxi- 
mate cost; of such articles of production, including with the other 
facts the wages paid per day, week, month, or year, or by the piece, 
in the industries involved ; the hours employed per day, and the 
comparative cost of living, and the kind of living, of men producing 
such articles. Here was the fruit of the seed sown by this asso- 
ciation, and in this respect the establishment of the Department of 
Labor was an immense stride in the interest of statistical science. 
But the bill did not stop here. It took up the question of the gen- 
eral progress of our industries. In our discussion of the problems 
of the census last year, it was shown that one of the chief wants 
of the times was the frequent collection of statistics showing the 
products of industries. The act creating the Department of Labor 
specially charges it upon the Commissioner to establish a system 
of reports by which, at intervals of not less than two years, he can 
report the general condition, so far as production is concerned, 
of .the leading industries of the country. We need not discuss 
the value of such a provision. To remove apprehension from the 
public mind is one of the leading uses of statistical science; and 
the frequent collection of facts as to products, by which the coun- 
try may know whether its leading-industries are thriving or droop- 
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ing, is one of the most essential moral elements of statistical work. 
Through such a system of report as that indicated by the law cre- 
ating the Department of Labor, apprehension may be removed, 
and that feature of industrial depressions which grows from fear 
deprived of its force. The act further specially charges the Com- 
missioner to investigate the causes of, and facts relating to, all 
controversies and disputes between employers and employees as 
they may occur, and which may tend to interfere with the welfare 
of the people of the different States, and report thereon to Con- 
gress. It has been evident during the past few years, when great 
interstate strikes have occurred, that, could the facts surrounding 
such strikes be made known at once through authentic and: official 
sources, they would be robbed of much of their terror; or, if the 
public could know with reasonable certainty the exact causes of 
the pending controversy, and thereby be enabled to fix the respon- 
sibility upon one or the other party, the strike would soon come 
to an end through the very power of public opinion. Heretofore 
these causes and surrounding conditions have been made the sub- 
ject of newspaper comment or investigation, each side making 
prominent its own facts; but no systematic investigation and re- 
port as to such causes and surrounding conditions have yet been 
made within a reasonable time of the occurrence of the strike. 
The value, therefore, which must come from the provision cited is 
great indeed. All these matters are familiar to the members of 
this association, and they are fairly entitled to congratulate them- 
selves that they have in another instance proven the power of 
their influence in bringing to public attention some of the most 
vital questions which make for the welfare of humanity. The 
association has impressed itself upon the public mind regarding 
many of the great questions which have been crystallized into leg- 
islation. Quietly, yet forcibly, has the association worked in the 
past to create public sentiment in favor of this or that reform, of 
the establishment of this or that institution, but all looking to the 
general progress of the human race, caring but little for the glory 
which may come from such institutions, contented simply by mak- 
ing the active workers in legislative matters feel the necessity of 
legislation. So it is true that this great chain of bureaus, coming 
in close contact with the people of twenty-one States, and through 
the central organization at Washington with the people of the 
whole country, constitutes a powerful ally of this association,— so 
powerful now and so extensive that it might be more appropriate 
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to say that the association constitutes an interested and efficient 
ally of the chain of bureaus. 

The enumeration of topics, with the scope shown by the laws 
creating the different bureaus of the United States, covers a wide 
range of investigations, affecting all the conditions of the people. 
It is my belief that this range will grow wider and wider, and that 
the men who are in charge of these bureaus, as a body, are thor- 
oughly alive to the necessity of keeping that range within the prov- 
ince of practical work. They are not theorists, but, as a rule, 
practical men, who are doing excellent service in the cause of 
humanity. It is the duty, as it is the privilege, of this association 
to aid them, not only by bringing their work prominently before 
the people of the country, but by counsel and suggestion. We dis- 
cuss matters here when the ideas underlying them are in embryo. 
We throw out suggestions of lines of work, and we discuss propo- 
sitions which it is the privilege of the bureaus to crystallize into 
well-directed investigations. With all this, statistical science is 
making rapid progress in this country. 

It is apparent from this brief outline that the bureaus are en- 
gaged in a grand mission. Their integrity in this mission is 
unassailable, and the results they are bringing out constitute a 
most valuable series of contributions to social science. The popu- 
lar education of the masses in the elementary facts of political and 
economic sciences is the greatest educational end of the day. The 
bureaus of statistics of labor are in the line of facilitating this 
grand work by their faithful investigations into all the conditions 
where facts should be known, and into all causes of bad conditions 
of whatever nature, and by their fearless promulgation of the results 
of such investigations. To attempt to turn such a sphere of labor 
to base purposes is a crime not easily punishable by law, but which 
can be punished by an unwritten law which reaches the violator 
through a decree more to be dreaded than any merely judicial 
order or sentence,— the sentence public opinion passes upon the 
man who prostitutes the cause of humanity. 





II. PAPERS AND DEBATES OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH. 


SARATOGA, SEPT. 5, 1888. 


The Department of Health was called to order at 9.30 a.m. by 
H. Horsrook Curtis, M.D., the CHAIRMAN, who proceeded to 
make 


1. AN ADDRESS ON “THE NECESSITY OF ADDITIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS FOR OBTAINING A MEDI- 
CAL DEGREE.” 


While much has been accomplished during the past three years 
in the general advancement of medicine as a practical science, 
there is yet such scope for improvement in the manner in which 
the science is dispensed, and so urgent a need of legislative inter- 
ference to prevent the medical schools from flooding the country 
with an uneducated rabble of incompetent pretenders, that it 
seems proper for this Department of the American Social Science 
Association to consider carefully the resolution of 1887, offered by 
President Scovel, of the Wooster University in Ohio, and to take 
the voice of the Association on another resolution which will be 
offered. 

The following resolution was offered Sept. 7, 1887, by President 
SCovEL, and adopted by this Association : — 


Resolved, That, in view of the peculiar relations which must 
always exist between the physician and the community, the De- 
partment of Health of the American Social Science Association 
be requested to inquire into the antecedent general and collegiate 
education of the students in the medical schools of our country, 
and to consider the expediency of agitation for additional require- 
ments in this regard, by these institutions themselves, and for 
public legislati6n to establish at least a reasonable minimum. 


In no country in our world has there been such vast wealth 
accumulated from the sale of nostrums as in the United States, nor 
are we able to find a people elsewhere who are as susceptible to 
the blandishments of the quack or the seductive influences of the 
“‘mind-cure lady” and the Christian scientist. Is this state of 
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affairs due to national peculiarities and traits, to the lack of educa- 
tion among our people, or directly to the physicians themselves, 
and not to the community? Another question may be asked, 
What do the incorporated medical schools offer as a guarantee of 
the intrinsic value of their diplomas? Upon investigation, we 
find that, in sixty per cent. of these institutions of the United 
States, applicants are taken as students, with no questions asked 
as to their ability to comprehend the teaching they are to receive. 
Consequently, a large proportion of these students are graduated 
after two school sessions with but a superficial smattering of the 
seven subjects in which they are examined ; and, as the examina- 
tions are often conducted orally, it is possible for men -to receive 
a license to practise with but the crudest apology for an educa- 
tion in the elementary English branches. So long as our medical 
colleges are run as strictly business ventures, one bidding against 
another to obtain the greatest number of students, or holding out 
a shortened session or a lowered fee as an additional allurement, 
so long will our system of medical education be held up to ridicule 
abroad, and the laxity of our methods be a lasting reproach and 
mortification to every conscientious practitioner at home. 

While I am not an advocate of trusts in general, no greater 
good could accrue to the advancement of medical science than 
that the medical schools combine, and make the requirements of 
admission the same for all. This would quickly close many insti- 
tutions whose almost criminal methods make us blush for our leg- 
islation, and drag the noble name of physician in the mire. To 
show that the desire obtains in some directions of improving the 
present standard, let me quote from an able paper by Dr. F. R. 
Sturgis, of New York, read before our State Medical Society in 
February, 1882 : — 


Another hindrance to a good medical education arises out of 
the dependence of the medical schools upon the students’ fees. 
With but one exception, perhaps, no medical school in this country 
can say to a student: We do not care about your fees. Your ac- 
quirements are not up to our standard. We will not accept you 
as a student. Most medical schools saying that would at once 
lose their students ; and, in this connection, the friends of educa- 
tional reform in medicine are invited to ponder the action of the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College. In 1879, this school, amid 
loud trumpeting and posing before the medical public as the friend 
of educational reform in medicine, announced that, after the regu- 
lar term of 1879-80, the preliminary term should be abolished, 
and the regular winter course be prolonged to six months instead 
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of three, that a preliminary examination should be held prior to 
the matriculation, that attendance upon three winter terms should 
be obligatory, that the students should be obliged to pass annual 
examinations independent of the final one for the degree of M.D., 
and that the course of study should be a graded one. Amen, said 
the friends of reform. This is an excellent beginning. The repu- 
tation and position of the men connected with the Faculty of the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College is a guarantee, if not of suc- 
cess, at least of a fair and thorough trial of this new and desirable 
system. We wish them Godspeed. What has the result been? 
Six months after the trial of the new method, the Faculty issued 
another circular, announcing that, “after the present session of 
1880-81, attendance upon a third session will be optional, and not 
obligatory ” ; that the school will return to the two years’ rule, and 
abandon the attempt to give an extended curriculum, because “ to 
persist in the requirement of attendance during these courses will 
be to incur a risk, as regards the interest of the college, which 
they do not feel justified in assuming,” and, furthermore, because 
“the profession is not prepared to sustain the movement.” Was 
ever conclusion more lame and impotent, was ever retrograde 
movement more hasty and indecent? After all their pretensions in 
behalf of reform in medical education, these worthy and excellent 
teachers are frightened at the result. They are losing too much 
money. They cannot stand the pressure, and they execute their 
somersault into their old place, amid the jeers of both friend and 
foe. Well may the friends of advance in medical education ex- 
claim: We want no assistance against our foes. We can manage 
them, but God save us from our friends. 

Another defect is the careless and slipshod way in which char- 
ters can be obtained for educational and other purposes. All that 
is requisite in this State is that not less than “ five persons of full 
age, citizens of the United States, a majority of whom shall be 
citizens of and residents within this State,. .. may make, sign, 
and acknowledge before any person authorized to take the ac- 
knowledgment of deeds in this State, and file in the office of the 
Secretary of the State and also in the office of the clerk of the 
courts, in which the business of such society is to be conducted, 
certificates in writing, in which shall be stated the name or title by 
which such society shall be known in law, the particular business 
and objects of such society, the number of trustees, directors, or 
managers of such society for the first year of its existence,” etc. 
There is nothing making the educational candidate for a charter 
show just cause for its existence, nor anything binding it to give 
good and proper instruction. Hence, as soon as its charter is 
obtained, it may do as it pleases,— teach or not, as it likes, or, if 
it prefers, it may sell its diplomas. 


So much for Bellevue. The Medical School of Yale College 
shortly afterward attempted the same thing, to find that the stu- 
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dents commenced to disappear like dew before the rising sun. 
However, the Faculty did not have the courage of the Bellevue 
professors to resume the ways of darkness and save unto them- 
selves the men and their shekels ; but they kept on setting a noble 
example, while the ratio of students to professors is becoming 
painfully equalized. Yale College would never regret having that 
good old school, where have shone the noblest and most brilliant 
types of New England practitioners, die in martyrdom for the 
cause of scientific advancement. 

It is evident that, unless the speculative instinct can be entirely 
eradicated from the minds of our instructors, no instruction can be 
wholesome and good. It is evident, without argument, that a man 
cannot be an accomplished instructor who has to devote eight 
hours a day to a general practice and his leisure, so to speak, to 
his professorial duties. ‘To-day, with the advances in microscopy, 
the practitioner must. be also a good pathologist, and to become 
a good pathologist requires an education, not granted but in the 
medical schools one can count on the fingers of one hand. 

The medical school of the future must demand, on admission, 
a thorough knowledge of physics and elementary, inorganic, and 
physiological chemistry; for these branches require prolonged 
laboratory work, which is incompatible with attendance’ upon 
lectures. Either do this or add a third year to the time of study, 
and include the above branches with botany, comparative anatomy, 
and biology, as a first year’s work. An ideal preparation for 
medical study, in my opinion, is the medical course of the Shef- 
field Scientific School of New Haven. We all know what we 
need. The question, then, is where and how to get it. 

To make a school, we must first make our professors. They 
cannot be made from our busy practitioners. A Pasteur or a 
Koch does not evolve from a man who must needs consider his 
house-rent in the midst of his researches, or be called to a baby’s 
belly-ache from the study of a bacillus. To elevate the standard, 
we must let the sincerity of our motives and the excellence of our 
scholarship be the desideratum, which condition can only be 
attained by properly endowing our institutions, thus placing the 
instructors without the pale of competition and beyond the neces- 
sity of considering their individual relationships with the commu- 
nity. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, said in his report for 
1880-81 : — 
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The next thing which needs to be done for the medical 
schools is to procure scholarship funds and endowments for its 
professorships, or a large permanent fund, the income of which 
shall be applicable to salaries. So long as medical schools are 
conducted as private ventures for the benefit of a few physicians 
and surgeons who have united to form a corporation or a faculty, 
the community ought not to endow them ; for it is contrary to the 
best interests of the public that medical education should be con- 
ducted in that way. The experience of the past hundred years in 
this country proves that such medical schools will not be endowed. 
While several millions of dollars are yearly devoted to education 
in arts and in theology by intelligent and public-spirited men and 
women, hardly anything is given for education in medicine, be- 
cause almost all American medical schools are organized and car- 
ried on as commercial adventures. In 1871, the Harvard Medical 
School ceased to be in any sense a private venture, and became 
a constituent department of the University, devoted, like the other 
departments, to the advancement of science and learning, and to 
the amelioration of the conditions of human life. Since that year, 
it has received by gift and bequest $270,000; but this sum, though 
considerable, is not one-third of the endowment which it urgently 
needs. The objects of endowment in medical education are pre- 
cisely the same as in other departments of education; namely, to 
provide permanent means of securing the most competent persons 
for its professorial chairs, of helping poor students of rare capacity, 
and of advancing knowledge by new researches. It is the primary 
object of medical science and art to defend and improve the life 
that now is,—the life of the individual, of the family, and of 
society ; but, since it is impossible to separate physical from men- 
tal and moral well being, the domain of medical science is really 
coextensive with human nature. Whatever notions influence be- 
nevolent persons to endow institutions which teach the humanities 
or theology should also avail for the endowment of medical educa- 
tion. The seed and the fruit, the planting and the harvesting, 
may be different in kind; but these various cultures all have in 
view a common end,—namely, the improvement of man’s high 
estate. 


It is hardly worth while to attempt by illustration to show what 
schools are very good and which are worse than bad. That there 
is a large number of men practising medicine to-day with whom 
contact is demeaning to the educated practitioner, and whose very 
existence is a danger and menace to the community, must be con- 
ceded. These ignorant fellows have the same legal qualifications 
as the most educated and skilful physicians, and in many cases 
also the confidence of; the community in which they exist. A 
broader and better education would command a much greater 
respect from the masses. How often you hear a doctor say the 
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mind-cure is a humbug and Christian scientists are worse than 
charlatans, dismissing the subject with but this explanation! 
Hence the public says: “ Doctors are fools. Mary Jane of our 
town walked for the first time in years after Mrs. Smith had 
prayed with her, and Deacon Jones’s dyspepsia only vanished 
after the mind-cure invaded the village.” Every physician hears 
of these marvels daily, but to the educated man they admit of an 
explanation as easy as the laws of light or sound. 

Have any of you ever walked through the Salpétri¢re Hospital 
in Paris, beside that great chief of neurologists, Charcot? Have 
you seen him, by the exercise of his tremendous will power, convert 
the frail hysteric female into a giantess of strength? Have you 
seen him hypnotize his patients, and render them oblivious to pain? 
Here we may truly wonder at the power of man, and compare his 
modern miracles to those of the great Master. Yet Charcot will 
explain the power, which seems given him from above, to be but 
the exercise of a superior physical and mental force over a dis- 
eased nervous condition. Well might the reverend gentleman in 
Chicago say that he could cure many diseases by the faith-cure, 
but he never could remove the cinder from his son’s eye by that 
agency,—for which heresy he was promptly expelled from the 
Faith Convention. I will not trespass further upon the half-hour, 
for there are other speakers whom I know you wish to hear during 
the time remaining for the debate on the resolution as read. 


DEBATE ON DR. CURTIS’S ADDRESS. 


Rev. Dr. J. ANDERSON, Waterbury, Conn.— While I was listen- 
ing to the suggestions of Dr. Curtis, I was reminded of a remark 
made by Dr. Leonard Bacon, who was closely connected with Yale 
College, in reference to the mutual relation and duties of the dif- 
ferent professions. The question of the relation of the ministry 
to the medical profession came up in some way. In old times, the 
physician used to bring in no charge against the clergy for profes- 
sional attendance ; but a change is taking place in that respect. 
Upon my making this remark, Dr. Bacon came to the defence of 
the medical profession, and said that so long as the clergy were 
as willing as other people to run after any quack they must expect 
the medical profession to treat them accordingly, and make no 
distinction between them, as members of a profession, and other 
persons. I have been surprised at the apparent ignorance of even 
intelligent men — and I suppose the clergy may be considered 
intelligent men as a rule —in regard to the value of professional 
knowledge in other professions. I suppose it is paralleled by the 
ignorance of intelligent men in regard to the value of authorities 
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in any department with which they are not familiar. During a 
recent discussion in which I took part, in the newspaper press, 
with Mr. Neal Dow, of Maine-law fame, I ventured the opinion 
that all scholars to-day must reject the “two-wine theory” of the 
Scriptures; namely, that whenever the Scriptures praise wine 
they refer to unfermented grape-juice, and that whenever they 
condemn wine they refer to what we call wine. That theory was 
prevalent among temperance people at one time, but I said that 
no scholar of any repute to-day would advocate that theory. That 
was putting a meaning upon the word “scholar” which Mr. Neal 
Dow would not perhaps accept. I recognized certain scholars as 
authorities and other so-called scholars as non-authorities, and so 
the question of the value of authorities'came up as a matter of 
course. It is so in all departments of life. The great mass of 
the people, and a good many intelligent people, fail to recognize 
the difference between a real authority and one that has no author- 
ity, in the department of medicine as well as elsewhere. In the 
city of Waterbury, I have observed that every time a wandering 
physician comes round, and puts out his sign at the chief hotel, 
the people flock to him to receive medical treatment. They do 
not inquire whether he is an educated physician or not. They do 
not know the difference. That is why there may be intelligent 
physicians in any community, and yet people be victims to these 
wandering quacks. Of the twenty, thirty, or forty physicians in 
our city, there are several who hold no medical degree and who 
have no thorough medical education ; yet among their patients are 
some quite intelligent people. It seems to require special train- 
ing, special knowledge of scientific matters, to appreciate these dis- 
tinctions. The great difficulty perhaps lies in this direction. As 
long as people do not 4now the difference, they will make no dif- 
ference in selecting their physicians. Social considerations may 
come in, financial considerations will come in ; but considerations 
of scholarship and learning in the professions will come in to a 
very slight extent. This difficulty is hard to reach. We cannot 
make a proclamation which will reach the masses of the people, 
and we cannot have any legislation to reach the difficulty. 

And yet there is a place for legislation. It seems to me that 
our law-givers can do something in elevating the standard ; and if 
there are medical colleges, so called, that are graduating men and 
throwing them out on the community when they are not fit to be 
physicians,— men who gravitate into the position of quacks as 
soon as they get to work,—it seems to me that something ought 
to be done to prevent it. If this Association can do anything in 
that direction, it ought to be done. One of the great changes that 
is taking place at the present day is a tendency to abolish the old 
ideas concerning the three learned professions,— medicine, law, 
theology. For centuries these professions stood out pre-emi- 
nently,— there were no others. But to-day there are many profes- 
sions or semi-professions, and the lines are not drawn so distinctly 
as they were; and there are tendencies at work in all these to 
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lower them, to deprofessionalize the men who belong to them. I 
remember some years ago a change took place in the ecclesias- 
tical relations of the town to which I belong. A conference of 
churches was organized. We had had an association of ministers, 
—I think the oldest one organized in the United States,— organ- 
ized in 1708. An effort was made to abolish that and substitute 
for it this conference of churches, in which the lay element should 
be prominent. I took the ground at that time, in opposition to 
President Woolsey, that we ought to cherish the Association and 
make the most of it, because of its bearing upon the clergy as a 
profession; that we ought to emphasize our professionalism ; that 
in this country, where there was so much drawing away from the 
purely professional characteristics of the ministry, we ought to 
cherish our professionalism, not in the sense of wearing a straight 
coat and white cravat, but in giving opportunity for training and 
for learning. What is wanted in the ministry is wanted in the 
medical and legal professions; and it seems to me that we should 
co-operate with one another in that matter. I, for one, wish to 
emphasize the value of the medical profession as such, and to 
stand up for the regular school. 


Prof. WAYLAND.— The hopelessness of it is the feeling that 
weighs upon me. Every word you have said, Mr. Chairman, is 
perfectly true, flagrantly true; and yet what are you going to do 
about it? People will go on selling themselves to quacks to the 
end of time ; and, as one species of quackery decomposes, from the 
residuum will rise another species, with more devils than the first. 
Now it seems to me impossible to get the public sufficiently inter- 
ested in this to make a public opinion strong enough to control 
the evil. In the first place, you cannot get medical men to take 
hold of it with any zeal or earnestness. If I may be pardoned a 
personal allusion, a few years ago I made a great effort to secure 
the passage of a better law, intended to cover precisely the evil to 
which Dr. Anderson has alluded; that is, to prevent medical 
tramps writing M.D. after their name. I secured the assent of 
the leading physicians of the regular school, of the homceopathic 
school, and of the eclectic school or, as one of my acquaintances, 
with quaint innocence, calls it, the “epileptic” school. It was not 
a narrow bill, it was simply a provision that no men, who had not 
a degree from some of those three schools, should be allowed to 
practise. It had the unanimous assent of the judiciary committee 
of the Connecticut legislature, but a quack from our city succeeded 
in laughing it out of the legislature ; and it did not get a corporal’s 
guard of votes, though there was not a. man who, if you had got 
him in a corner and talked with him, would not have said that it 
was a perfectly just and fair bill. The community did not care 
anything about it. So much for legislation. In some States 
there has been more stringent legislation; but, after a few cases 
have been disposed of, the jury will usually acquit, as there is 
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a popular supposition that the law is the result of a desire to per- 
secute on the part of the medical profession. 

As to the improvement of medical schools. The great trouble 
is that a competent medical man can earn by his profession in a 
large city an income far beyond what he would receive for teach- 
ing. Such a physician earns from $25,000 to $30,000 a year. 
How can you ask him to give the cream of his time to teaching 
men hardly up to average intelligence,— certainly not above it,— 
many of whom come into the profession not for the humanity they 
may exercise, but for the ducats they may accumulate? ‘To endow 
a professor’s chair and get a teacher, before he is too old to have 
any vital love or enthusiasm for the work, would require an en- 
dowment that would yield $12,000 or $15,000 a year. What is the 
chance of doing that? The same is true, to a considerable extent, 
of a law school ; but the legal profession is not—to use a term 
that expresses exactly what I mean—so rasping. It does not 
involve so much wear and tear of the nerves. But the successful 
law schools could be counted on the fingers of one hand. I am 
sorry to indulge in this Jeremiad. 


Dr. Curtis.—I was brought up very near Waterbury, and I 
know to what Dr. Anderson refers. But the trouble is that these 
travelling doctors fave degrees. They cannot go from State to 
State because there have been rather stringent laws passed in cer- 
tain States,— in nineteen out of the thirty-eight, I believe,— which 
make it impossible for a man to practise without a degree; but it is 
easy to get a degree in many States. A legitimate physician of 
the regular school, if he belongs to any institution like a county 
association, is not allowed to advertise in any way, or to have his 
name in the paper as being interviewed with regard to public 
health. This is the unwritten law. There is a man in New York 
who made an enormous reputation for curing rheumatism and gout. 
The members of the Stock Exchange flocked to him. He had his 
parlors in a tenement house district, where he showed a petition 
signed by the people in that neighborhood, begging him not to 
leave them. ‘The street where this house stood would be filled 
with carriages. The secret of his success was that in every one 
of his prescriptions sulphate of morphia was combined, which 
made every one happy for the time being. In the end, however, 
the expected result occurred: the renown is now passing away, 
and in two more years he will not be heard from. Every physi- 
cian in New York knew his methods, because his prescriptions 
filled the books of the apothecaries. I should not wonder if he 
made $75,000 a year; but there was no way of stopping him,— 
nothing that the profession could do to prevent it. Still, I do not 
think the “hopelessness” is as bad as Prof. Wayland puts it. 
Public opinion must change, and able physicians will be recog- 
nized. He says that educated men are not going to give up 
$25,000 or $30,000 a year to teach in medical schools. I think 
it is true, however, that the enthusiast, the man who wishes to 
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devote his life to scholarship, is not the man who craves $25,000 
a year. What he craves is leave to follow his scientific pursuits ; 
and he is satisfied to live comfortably, if he may extend his re- 
searches in the direction which he may choose. In France and 
Germany, the ablest men, the renowned specialists, who are known 
as good teachers, are not always wealthy physicians. Their entire 
time is taken up in hospitals and clinics. But they get the largest 
fees when they are called in consultation. They will receive some- 
times as much as a thousand dollars for going a short distance. 
There is some recompense in this. Many a man is willing to 
devote his life to microscopy for five or six thousand dollars a year. 
The best fiddler is not always the best teacher of the fiddle. I 
think it is the same in medicine. 


Mr. F. J. Kincssury.—I have been thinking that perhaps 
something in the way of reminiscence, if not instructive, would 
be encouraging. The memory of individuals here runs back 
almost to the time when the only method of medical education 
in this country was for the pupil to go and reside in the family of 
some physician. Almost every country physician had one or two 
such pupils. They took care of his horse, built the fires in the 
morning, milked the cow, cut and brought in the wood, and assisted 
in taking care of the children. After they got a little experience, 
they were allowed to use the lancet on the veins of cabbage 
leaves, and to unset, for the sake of: setting, the legs of cats 
and chickens. That is truly the way in which our physicians of 
sixty or seventy years ago were educated, and it is greatly to their 
credit that this made some of the best physicians the world has 
ever known. There is no man whose name, I think, stands higher 
on the medical roll than that of Nathan Smith, one of the first 
professors in the Medical School of Yale; and that is the way he 
got his training. There has never been a lecturer more appre- 
ciated in the United States than Jonathan Knight, who was his 
successor; and that is the way, to a certain extent, in which he 
was educated. When we compare that method with the methods 
of to-day, there is reason to feel greatly encouraged at the progress 
of the medical profession. There are great difficulties about this 
as a practical question. The whole matter of endowments, of 
public assistance, is an entirely different problem here from what 
it is in Europe. There, the government has been looked to to do 
that sort of work, and has done it to a great extent. Here, we 
have no government which has the power, or which would be per- 
mitted to fill that position. We have got to look to some different 
source, to corporations or men of private fortunes. 

Then there are other difficulties which the medical profession 
has to contend against. One is the natural tendency of the human 
mind to superstition. I presume people could still be found who 
have an abiding faith that the seventh son of a seventh son is 
a born doctor, that he has some special power. There is perhaps 
no branch of science so filled with superstition as the science or 
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art of healing. There are various reasons for this. It has been 
so throughout all history, and we find it in sacred history quite as 
much as elsewhere. It is a very slow process to replace supersti- 
tion by science, but that has to be done before substantial prog- 
ress can be made in medicine. It is needful to train the whole 
community in methods of thought, belief, and action ; and we must 
not expect to get on too rapidly. There has never been a time 
when there was such immense progress in the knowledge of the 
human frame and the nature of disease and remedies therefor as 
within the last five years, to say nothing of the last ten, The 
question of economics, which has already been alluded to, has 
been practically disposed of by Dr. Curtis. It is the young men, 
fresh from the best schools, who are really the best prepared as 
instructors. They are too modest to expect large pay. They are 
looking to the future, and are willing to do their work magnifi- 
cently for a small sum. What we want to do is to thank God and 
take courage. 


Mr. F. B. SANBORN.— As the city of Waterbury has been repre- 
sented by several speakers, I almost think Boston should be heard 
from,— a small village in the eastern section of the country. Al- 
though, by some accident, I have never been appointed a member 
of the Corporation of Harvard College, I may allude to what has 
been going on there. You referred, Mr. Chairman, to the very 
sensible remarks of President Eliot, with regard to the endowment 
of medical schools. Something has been done in this way for the 
Harvard Medical School. As Mr. Kingsbury observed, the study 
of medicine has entirely changed, as well in character as in form. 
It now involves a knowledge of sciences which scarcely existed 
fifty years ago. Every ten years develops some new special sci- 
ence which is found to have peculiar value for the study and 
practice of medicine. That feature of education which at this 
time, in this country, most occupies the public mind, and which 
draws most fully upon the resources of private wealth, is the study 
of the various branches of science. You cannot appeal to the 
American public with a greater certainty of success than in re- 
minding them that the progress of some science needs to be 
encouraged. It seems to me that, if we would leave a little the 
narrower curriculum of medical schools, and would call upon those 
gentlemen (one of whom I see before me) who so liberally endow 
institutions of learning, to provide means for the study of those 
branches of science which bear on the art of medicine, we should 
reach a result sooner and better than by directing attention ex- 
clusively to medical schools. The researches of Pasteur cannot 
have escaped the notice of any intelligent person. A scientific 
revolution has been produced by his experiments and his investi- 
gations, and by those of others following that line of inquiry. 
Although such investigations have been started in this country, 
and there are several universities where they are professedly pur- 
suing them, I am not aware that there are in any of the univer- 
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sities medical schools where thorough research in the line which 
Pasteur has originated (being in part supported by the govern- 
ment and in part by himself) can be prosecuted with any hope 
of successful result by means of proper endowments. I think that 
in Johns Hopkins University a foundation has been laid. But 
the revenues there have been so diminished by unfortunate invest- 
ments that I suppose the pursuit of research will be crippled. If 
there are any persons in this audience or elsewhere who propose 
to endow institutions of learning for the promotion of science, it 
seems to me they can do no better than to endow chairs for such 
special research. When that has been done, young men and older 
men will be drawn to the centres of scientific inquiry, and this 
question of attaining a large income by instructing students in 
medicine will become of trifling importance. The American peo- 
ple are understood to be specially devoted to the acquisition of 
an annual income, but I believe there is hardly any other nation 
where there are so many persons who would throw away consigler- 
ations of gain if they could promote the interests of science or 
religion or whatever subject most occupies their attention and 
makes an appeal to their conscience. There is no country where 
more people are willing to set aside for a few years the accumu- 
lating of property for the sake of devoting themselves to the work 
for which they are naturally fitted. It seems to me that in this 
direction rather than by legislative proscriptions or restrictions 
we can best help medical science. 

But I am not so sceptical about what may be done through 
legislation. Many attempts fail because they are undertaken 
with great flourish of trumpets, and certain persons are put in the 
forefront who are sure to incur the hostility of the people whom 
they are seeking to benefit. In Massachusetts, a bill was lately 
introduced similar to that which was rejected by Connecticut, and 
with a like result. But nearly ten years ago a very sweeping 
change in analogous matters was made there in regard to the medi- 
cal certificate of insanity by physicians. We passed a law provid- 
ing that all insane persons who should be committed for treatment 
should be so committed on the certificate of two physicians ; but 
these physicians must have had a degree from some regularly 
established medical school or college, and have practised in the 
State for three years. There was not at the time the slightest 
opposition to that regulation, nor has there been a single demand 
for the modification of that restriction. There has been a demand 
for further restricting the number of physicians who may certify 
to insanity, and this will probably be granted. In all legislation, 
those measures are most easily carried which appeal to the plain 
common sense of the people, and which are not put forward as 
likely to benefit or injure any particular class of persons, but 
simply appeal to the people as something which must inure to their 
benefit. It cannot be for the benefit of any person in Massachu- 
setts that his insanity should be passed on by a physician who has 
no qualifications. So in medicine. When you can make the 
people understand that they are the sufferers, and they are to 
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profit by any change that may take place, that such change is not 
to be for the benefit of special classes and not to swell professional 
gain or pride, you will get such legislation as you desire. At- 
tempts at this legislation have often been made with a certain pro- 
fessional spirit and claim of superiority which from the first almost 
secured their defeat. If such efforts should be made in the plain 
and simple interest of the public,— and the legislature should aim 
at that alone,—and if the institutions of learning should be so 
endowed that special inquiries may be carried on without depend- 
ing upon the fees of the students in those branches of science 
which concern medicine, I believe we should reach the desired 
result, not immediately, but after “a time, times and a half” as 
the Scriptures say. 


Mr. W. A. PuRRINGTON.— There was once upon a time a veteri- 
nary surgeon with a pupil whom he used to instruct after the fashion 
of the old doctors to whom Mr. Kingsbury has referred. This sur- 
geon sent his student one day to administer a large bolus to a sick 
horse, telling him to open the horse’s mouth and make him swallow 
it. When the student came back, the doctor said, “‘ What success?” 
“No success at all, sir,” was the reply: “the horse bit my elbow.” 
The doctor then gave him a powder, saying, ‘“ Put this powder in 
a tube and blow it down the horse’s throat.” Again the student 
returned. “What success?” ‘*No success at all, sir: the horse 
blew first.” Unfortunately, Mr. Sanborn has blown first. It is 
one of the merits of your rather unscientific method of having 
the debate precede the paper ; however, that has given me one or 
two ideas, which is a piece of good fortune, as I had very few 
before. It has also emphasized what is the effect when schools 
are afflicted with what I might call diploma-nia. So long as a 
diploma constituted a license to practise law in this State, it 
seemed as if some sort of contractual obligation might be almost 
inferred between the school and the scholar who had paid out 
$150 for his education. The matriculant felt that he was entitled 
to that parchment: it seemed very cruel to him that a man who 
had paid out that amount of money and spent anywhere from 
three to six months of his valuable life in studying a profession 
should not be allowed to follow that profession. The Bar took 
the matter in hand, and it was enacted by stdtute and regulation 
of court that no man should go to the bar in New York who 
had not first passed certain preliminary examinations in matters 
which he ought to know. After that examination there was to 
be a General Term examination, and the diplomas of the Law 
School were no longer “so facto licenses to practise. It was 
thought by the School that this step would be a terrible blow to 
them, and that the students’ fees would fall off. But the attend- 
ance is larger now than ever before, the standard higher, and the 
advertisement of the course of the college for this year states that 
for the first time Columbia Law School will require a three years’ 
course for the degree of B.L. So much has been done by taking 
from the school the licensing power. I will now read my paper. 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: —1I1 desire, first of all, to 
express my indebtedness to those gentlemen in the different States 
and Territories of this country and in the British Provinces to 
whose courteous replies to a circular letter of inquiry upon the 
general topic of Medical Legislation, sent to them in the early 
part of the summer, it is due that the conclusions of this paper 
may be said with fairness, I think, to represent not only the opin- 
ion of others besides myself, but prevailing opinions among those 
whose chief interest in medical legislation is that it shall confine 
the practice of medicine to educated persons, regardless of any 
particular views they may entertain as to questions of therapeutics. 

It is not intended to present statistics here. My correspond- 
ence has not yielded any from which I should care to deduce con- 
clusions, nor are they needed to substantiate what I hope may 
prove fair reasoning and sound deduction. 

This paper must be, therefore, a statement of what I conceive 
to be general principles and fair inferences from an experience of 
some years, as counsel of the medical societies of the State and 
of the county of New York, in drafting and securing the enact- 
ment of the present by no means perfect medical statute of that 
State, and enforcing ‘in the county of New York obedience to its 
provisions. 

It may be said, however, as the general result of the inquiries, 
which were made in every State and Territory of this country, and 
also in the British Provinces, that almost every reply to the circu- 
lars expressed approval of some system of regulating by statute 
the practice of medicine; and the opinion was also strongly ex- 
pressed that such legislation as has been already, crude and imper- 
fect though it is, has perceptibly improved the standard of medical 
education. 
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At the threshold of this inquiry, it is worth while to lay down 
certain postulates. 

First of all, let it be said distinctly that such. legislation as we 
are about to consider is regarded by the courts both as consti- 
tutional and as highly desirable. It ought to be scarcely neces- 
sary to have to say this. But the opponents of statutory regula- 
tion of medical practice so constantly declare it to be an in- 
fringement of the liberties of the citizen, and therefore unconstitu- 
tional, that one may well preface any remarks of this nature with 
the assurance that, so far as any principle can be considered as 
settled and approved by judicial authority, the principle involved 
in this sort of legislation stands settled and approved by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and that of every lesser com- 
monwealth before which it has been brought. 

In the second place, it is necessary to state the only principle 
upon which such legislation can be justified. That principle is 
salus populi,—the principle of security, of self-protection against 
fraud and ignorance. It is a vulgar and frequent assertion of the 
foolish persons who really believe in the guasi-supernatural powers 
of the ignorant and depraved and of the knaves who, professing 
to have such powers, prey upon the credulity of their suffering 
fellow-creatures that the only purpose of medical legislation is to 
increase the emoluments of a favored class by obstructing en- 
trance into it with such barriers as will exclude many honest but 
ignorant voters from the right to practise physic, and so, by limit- 
ing the number of its practitioners to the educated, lessen competi- 
tion. It is not necessary to demonstrate to you the falsity of this 
slander, or to argue in favor of the propriety and justice in princi- 
ple of throwing safeguards about a profession intrusted more than 
any other with the health, honor, and life of the citizen. Surely 
the State has a right to protect the lives, health, and bodily wel- 
fare of its members against the assault of the charlatan quite as 
much as against the assault of a more courageous homicide. Nor 
is it altogether an answer to this argument to say that, inasmuch as 
a man voluntarily selects the charlatan as his medical attendant, 
while he exercises no choice as to the homicide, there is no anal- 
ogy between the two cases. It is quite impossible for me to see 
in what regard, except cowardice, a man who, with absolutely 
no knowledge of the human economy or the effect upon it of 
drugs, attempts to practise medicine for fee or reward differs, 
when his practice proves fatal, from the less crafty murderer who 
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‘for reward, if not for fee, knocks his victim on the head. There 
is this difference also between the two offences,— the quack’s is 
chronic, the homicide’s sporadic. But, as between the courageous 
homicide and the venders of quack remedies composed with mor- 
phia and like poisons, the former seems admirable. It is said, 
indeed, that the patient having his choice of medical advisers will 
exercise it wisely ; and, if he does not, the civil remedy for mal- 
practice, accruing to himself or his representatives, is a sufficient 
remedy for one foolish enough to seek such advice. But civil 
remedies are expensive luxuries of doubtful result, and besides 
that the interest of the community does not centre in punishing an 
offence committed on one of its members, but in preventing its 
repetition against others. I am not aware that it is recognized as 
a defence to a charge of homicide occurring, say, in the prize-ring, 
that the deceased invited his antagonist to fight with him in an 
amiable contention for a purse, which should be the fee or reward 
of the victor; and, indeed, it seems to me that the prize-fighter, 
unlucky enough to kill his opponent, deserves more sympathy than 
the charlatan ; for his antagonist had a chance to win the fee and 
perhaps do the killing himself, whereas between quack and patient 
the former stands to win the fee, while the latter will never com- 
pel his adviser to swallow his own prescription. 

In considering what legislation can do in bettering any social 
condition, we must never forget that the best law which can be 
framed is but an exceedingly clumsy instrument for the enforce- 
ment of even the elementary moral obligations that are clear to 
allof us. Almost everybody of cultivation can see a reason for 
prohibiting — not for the sake of those directly interested, but as 
harmful to the community — prize-fights, duels, bull-fights, bridge- 
jumpings, and all other performances, including suicide, whereby 
foolish men not only risk their own lives, which might be no great 
loss to us, but set a pernicious and demoralizing example. The 
offence against society by such precedents is so palpable and gross 
that a very crude mind will assent to the justice of their punish- 
ment when committed and the forbidding of their occurrence. 
But the transgression of the charlatan is somewhat more subtle 
and a thousand-fold more dangerous; yet, because his services 
are sought by their victim in the belief that they are a prevention, 
not a source of danger, many consider his acts as matter of private 
interest, and overlook the public wrong. From the stand-point of 
morals alone, the quack, from whose ignorance, and worse than 
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ignorance, a patient’s death results, stands in the same relation 
to one who has committed murder while engaged in robbery that 
the subtle wrecker of a great corporation does to the unlucky 
scamp who has stolen the wherewithal to get his daily bread or 
rum, as the case might be. The difficulty of tracing the effect to 
its cause is the safety of the former offender, and it is not unfair 
to say that the chief wrong-doing punishable by law is clumsiness 
in execution. ‘To succeed in crime, one must be an artist. 

It is when we come to seek a legal remedy against the immo- 
ralities of quackery that the difficulty of reaching them without 
making laws themselves objectionable becomes apparent. Ben- 
tham has very well pointed out that moral and statutory law have 
identical purposes and are governed by the same principles, dif- 
fering only in this: that, although both are circumferences in the 
same plane, they are concentric and of unequal radii. Each cir- 
cumference has the same centre,— namely, the greatest happiness 
of each and of all; but the circumference of morals bounds the 
entire plane of human action, whereas that of law, of which the 
radius may be said to be practicability of enforcement, has a much 
narrower scope. Whatever is legal is, or certainly should be, 
moral. But there are a thousand moralities the attempt to en- 
force which by law would lead to evils far greater than those 
sought to be obviated. In one sense, law itself may be almost 
called an evil, since it is not only a restriction of freedom in ac- 
tion, but a restriction which unfortunately can often be enforced 
only at the cost of inflicting lesser evils than it is designed to 
prevent: thus, for example, the existing medical statutes of most 
of our States recognize, as the sole license for the practice of med- 
icine, the possession by the licentiate of a diploma from a char- 
tered college conferring the degree of doctor of medicine. And, 
while it may be perfectly true that the probabilities are greatly in 
favor of a beneficial result from these laws in limiting the number 
of uneducated practitioners of physic, it is also quite as true that 
a factitious value is given by such legislation to a mere parch- 
ment, and a standard set which cannot be higher than that of the 
poorest college whose diploma is recognized as a license; and it 
is quite possible that in many cases persons of fair attainments 
acquired through extra collegiate study may be debarred, tempo- 
rarily at all events, from a right possessed by a far more ignorant 
graduate of some contemptible school incorporated by a too com- 
plaisant legislature. These incidental hardships under existing 
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laws are more than offset by the increased security of society 
against ignorant pretenders ; but they show how necessary it is to 
keep it in mind that a statute must be not only right in its pur- 
pose, but must neither work greater evil than it prevents nor be 
impracticable of enforcement. 

Of course, no penal or restrictive law can be effectively enforced 
if its purpose does not commend itself to the moral sense of the 
community; and every enactment that cannot be vigorously en- 
forced is an encumbrance to the statute book, useless lumber, like 
the purchases of Mrs. Toodles at auction-rooms of coffins and 
door-plates that might be handy some day,— nay, worse than use- 
less, for, like lumber in a dark garret, such statutes are stumbling- 
blocks for the unwary. 

The law is a schoolmaster over and above all things. Its chief 
value lies in the fact that its daily enforcement is a constant voice 
crying in the wilderness against the evils that it prohibits and pun- 
ishes. Any one so unfortunate, or perhaps I should say fortunate, 
as to be called often to a police court must at times feel that the 
attempt by legislation to check even the gross and palpable crimes 
against person and property is a never-ending toil of Sisyphus. 
The stone seems to roll back every night as far as it is rolled up 
every morning. The same faces turn up, the same crimes are 
committed over and over by the same persons. We grow dis- 
heartened when we seek the good effect of a penal statute among 
the individuals who have felt its heavy hand,— and this is most 
sincerely to be regretted,— but we pluck up heart when we see the 
number of individuals who are deterred from crime and educated 
to an appreciation of the common rights by the law’s enforcement. 

The chief purpose of legislators in times past was the punish- 
ment and remedy of evil committed. The tendency of modern 
law is toward prevention. We are seeing more and more the 
wisdom of the clever Irishman who “hollered before he was hurt,” 
because he could see little use in hallooing afterward. 

What has been said up to this point may seem, perhaps, if not 
irrelevant to the topic, nevertheless such a statement of general 
principles as it is not necessary to make before an audience of 
students of social science. And, if the words uttered here found 
no audience beyond these walls, it might have been well to con- 
sider only the desirable features of a good medical act. But I 
owe the honor of being asked to address you to the fact that it 
has been my professional privilege for some years to advise those 
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medical societies that have been striving to protect both the pub- 
lic and the medical profession of the State of New York against 
pretenders. What is said here is carried to many beyond reach 
of our voices. What to you may be truisms are to many intelli- 
gent men theorems to be demonstrated. Medical legislation is 
never asked for, but a cloud of misunderstanding and misstate- 
ment at once arises, and the proposed measure is attacked as 
unsound in principle and unfair in practice. 

It has therefore seemed proper both to clear away all such 
mistiness before answering in the most general terms the question 
at the head of this paper, and to make plain to every one who 
may hear or read these words the spirit in which the medical 
societies of New York are acting in this matter,—a spirit that must 
commend itself to men of fair minds and common sense. 

Starting, then, with these general principles,—that under its 
police power the State has authority to regulate the practice of 
medicine, and that no law can be of real utility that cannot be en- 
forced actively,— we may examine within what limits it is wise to 
exercise that authority, and how far its exercise can aid in main- 
taining a proper standard of medical education. 

If no law can be effectively enforced that arouses strong antag- 
onism in any considerable part of the community, it is manifest 
that a medical law enacted to favor any special class of practi- 
tioners of medicine or to uphold or suppress any theory of medi- 
cal practice or to establish any set of regulations as to fees or 
otherwise obnoxious to any influential congeries of citizens would 
probably soon become a dead letter and positively harmful to the 
whole medical profession. In the Medical Record of Sept. 11, 
1886, I endeavored, in an article entitled the “‘ Evolution of the 
Apothecary,” to illustrate this point by tracing the struggle of the 
College of Physicians to reserve to its licentiates their exclusive 
right under its charter to prescribe medicine. After some two 
hundred years of successful prosecutions of apothecaries and 
others, the college met its Waterloo in 1703, when Apothecary 
Rose, on his appeal to the House of Lords from the judgment of 
the courts in favor of the college, succeeded in having his appeal 
sustained, not on points of law, but because the system in vogue 
seemed to the Peers absurd, as necessitating the employment in 
trifling cases of two or three persons at large fees,—a physician 
to prescribe, an apothecary to dispense, and perhaps a surgeon to 
operate,—a state of things that a Peer would not submit to in the 
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case of his sick servant, and would not require a poor man to 
submit to in his own. The physicians had their fee system and 
their professional pride to thank for their defeat in this as in some 
other cases. This decision having made it possible for every 
ignoramus to tinker with the health of John Bull, the same apothe- 
caries who had routed the physicians on the point of fees and 
acquired a right to prescribe as well as dispense their own drugs 
after a hundred years’ experience of the results of their freedom, 
during which time general medical education had sunk to a dismal 
condition and quackery had flowered abundantly, procured from 
Parliament the amendment to their charter known as the Apothe- 
caries Act, whereby their Hall was empowered to examine and 
license apothecaries. The enactment of this statute according to 
Sir Henry Halford, who had opposed its passage, “raised the 
standard of that branch of the profession amazingly.” 

In other words, the very men who procured the extension to 
themselves of the right to prescribe, because of the burdensome 
regulations of the physician, solicited a restriction of that right 
when they found that charlatanry and ignorance were rapidly getting 
control of general practice. In this page of history, we find evidence 
that a law prescribing, with a view to the general good, educa- 
tional qualifications for practitioners of physic will obtain favor 
where statutes partaking of a trades-union spirit, using that word 
notin its better sense, will fail. I use the word “ trades-union ” here 
for lack of a better, and not as one necessarily conveying an objec- 
tionable idea. In the sense that a trades-union is a combination 
of artificers to improve their moral, physical, and mental condition 
by all lawful means consistent with a due regard to the rights of 
the community at large, it is a perfectly proper organization, and 
much to be commended as an element in the common welfare. In 
so far as such a combination, however, seeks to carry out a plan 
for procuring high wages by violently obstructing others in their 
rights to earn a livelihood in legitimate ways, it is an intolerable 
evil in society. What is true of the trades-union of artificers is 
equally true of organizations of capital similarly designed ; but, 
both in handicrafts and trade,— the ostensible objects of which 
are avowedly selfish, being the pursuit of wealth or the earning of 
livelihood,— such combinations as these are more understandable, 
if not more defensible, than like combinations among men engaged 
in the quest of scientific truth, The avowed object of incorpo- 
rating medical societies is stated in their charters, in New York at 
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least, to be “to contribute to the diffusion of true science and par- 
ticularly the knowledge of the healing art.” When they transgress 
these limits, and seek to establish burdensome fee systems or to 
forcibly check what they consider schismatic opinions, the law in- 
terferes to restrain them within their proper bounds. The courts 
have wisely, in most instances, declined to pronounce upon any 
questions of opinion or to interpret the word “ physician” in acts 
regulating medical practice so as to favor the therapeutical systems 
of any body of practitioners. It is all one to the law whether the 
doctrine of simifia or the doctrine of contraria prevail, whether 
the patient be dosed with the highest potency or the most heroic 
bolus; and this point was settled finally and wisely in the State of 
New York by the case of Corsi vs. Maretzek (4 E. D. Smith, 1), 
where the court refused to accept the contention that a homceop- 
athist was not a physician in the legal sense of the term because 
he followed a system of healing disapproved of by the majority of 
practitioners of medicine. No statute can be effective that is even 
suspected of the design to shackle or suppress opinion. Free 
thought is the breath, the life, of the scientific search for truth, as 
humility is its badge. When a man or a profession reaches the 
point where intolerance and self-satisfaction take the place of hu- 
mility and fair inquiry, paresis of the soul has commenced. It is 
the law of our existence that 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new; 
Aud God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


I dwell upon this point because the reason that we do not have 
in New York to-day a State Board of Medical Examiners, such 
as we find in Illinois and European countries, and such as is 
requisite to any effective scheme for securing a fair average of 
education among medical licentiates, is due to the fact that it has 
proved impossible up to this time to bring into accord as to the 
organization of such a board regular physicians, homceopaths, and 
eclectics. About three-quarters of the entire number of medical 
practitioners in the State are regular physicians; that is, prac- 
titioners calling themselves by the name of no “school” or “ sect.” 
They number something like six thousand. The homceopaths and 
eclectics number about twenty-one hundred. Bills to create one or 
more central boards of medical examiners have been introduced 
into the legislature during the last four years at the instance of each 
of these parties. These bills have agreed substantially in all points 
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save two: first, the examination in therapeutics; and, second, the 
organization of the board. The physicians have insisted that their 
numerical ratio of three-fourths entitles them to a representation 
in the board of at least two-thirds. The two “schools” insist that, 
if this ratio should be given, their candidates would be plucked 
and their “schools” effaced, and that, when this was accom- 
plished, the physicians would at once order new vials of enormous 
size, larger boluses and nastier drugs than ever before, that even 
the daughter of the horse-leech would be silent from satiety, and 
the cup and lancet would once more drench the land with gore. 

In other words, we have this condition of things: Three parties 
exist whose interests are at stake in the proposed legislation. All 
declare that they favor restricting the practice to men who have 
studied chemistry, botany, physics, anatomy, physiology, diagnosis, 
microscopy, etc. The homeceopaths and eclectics hold no secta- 
rian views as to the atomic theory or the law of gravitation, and 
agree with those whom they dub allopaths as to which has the 
greater number of ribs a man or a woman. But, when we come to 
materia medica and therapeutics, we find a “state of things.” 
Col. Jones, having a severe pain in the vicinity of his sword-belt, 
sends for his army surgeon, a regular physician; the baby has a 
sensation in its corresponding region, and Mrs. Jones calls in her 
homeceopathic adviser,— for Jones indulges her in matters affecting 
her own baby; the nurse, experiencing a similar agitation, tries 
an eclectic; and the old “mammy” in the kitchen, feeling a like 
distress, sticks a pin in the carefully concealed rag baby she keeps 
for such occasions. All experience relief ; and each, like the 
pedler who was kicked off four landings of a factory in quick 
succession, is lost in admiration of the beauty of the system. 

Let us admit the truth that, while surgery has become almost an 
exact science as compared to its sister,— physic,— the latter is yet in 
the condition that unquestioning faith in the efficacy of medication 
and a willingness to break a lance for a system of therapeutics is 
to be found rather at the bottom than at the top of the profession. 
Therefore, whatever our beliefs or prejudices, we may as well 
make up our minds that no law will be tolerated that shali en- 
deavor openly or covertly to favor or obstruct any system of medi- 
cal practice as a system, regardless of the attainments of its pro- 
fessors. Whatever the facts may be, the law considers that the 
true physician is no blind partisan of any theory. He knows how 
feeble his best efforts are to combat disease, how few the medica- 
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ments that can be used with certain results. In proportion as he 
is learned and wise, he pins his faith neither to a doctrine of sé#z- 
Zia nor of contraria, realizing that differences of opinion arise not 
from knowledge, but from ignorance. 

The stumbling-blocks in the way of every effort to achieve wise 
medical legislation are: first, the ignorance and greed of the be- 
lievers in and practisers of gwasi-supernatural methods of treating 
disease ; second, jealousies among the more intelligent adherents 
to “isms”; third, jealousies between the mother church of medi- 
cine and those of her children that wish to make of their spe- 
cialties separate professions; fourth, the obstruction from vested 
interests that consider themselves threatened,— the incorporated 
schools that have some capital invested, and regard their power to . 
confer a diploma operating as a license to practise medicine as 
their chief stock in trade. 

The condition of our statute books to-day is this: they contain 
(1) special acts incorporating medical, pharmaceutical, and dental 
schools, with here and there a general act for that purpose; (2) 
acts incorporating medical societies of physicians and of sectarian 
practitioners of motley nomenclature ; (3) general acts regulating 
the practice of physic and surgery ; (4) general acts regulating the 
practice of dentistry; (5) similar acts regulating the practice of 
pharmacy ; (6) sanitary regulations and laws creating health boards. 

This jumble is itself an evil and an efficient cause of the propa- 
gation of false ideas. A logical law, which will of itself be an 
educator, will recognize that the principle on which all these 
statutes are to be defended is that already indicated,— the right of 
the State to protect the health as well as the life and the property 
of the citizen. One health statute will then be enacted, and a 
responsible board created that will have in charge the arrange- 
ments of quarantine and sanitation and also the licensing of medi- 
cal practitioners of every sort ; and here I contend that the dentist 
and the pharmacist, thoroughly accomplished in their calling, are 
both medical men, and that, the sooner they are so recognized, the 
sooner existing jealousies as to them will die out, and the scientific 
character of the profession and its specialties will be raised. The 
student of medicine and pharmacy must go hand in hand for a 
while at the outset of their career. The former goes forward to 
the battle with disease. The latter remains behind to provide 
suitable ammunition. They are both fighting in the same cause, 
and will fight much better if each recognizes his fellowship with 
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the other. It is equally true that the dentist is a specialist in 
medicine. To deny to these men professional standing is to 
repeat the history of the past and to create discord and jealousy 
among those who are working in a common cause. 

Legislation can aid in the education of all these fellow-workers 
chiefly by vesting the licensing power in a central Board of Med- 
ical Examiners, and, to some extent, under the diploma stand- 
ard: (1) by fixing a minimum age under which they will not be 
allowed to practise their calling; (2) by requiring of each of them 
a fixed term of study of certainly not less than two graded years, 
leaving to the board, where created, the care of details; (3) by 
requiring proof by examination or certificate that each candidate 
for license had studied before beginning his professional course 
at least those branches of a general education in which law stu- 
dents are examined in this State before they commence their legal 
‘ studies ; (4) by declaring that no medical school — including in the 
term schools of dentistry, pharmacy, and midwifery — shall be in- 
corporated by special act, and providing a general law for the in- 
corporation of such schools only upon proof made of the pos- 
session by the incorporators of sufficient capital—say not less 
than a hundred thousand dollars — and teaching plant to justify 
the belief that the school will be capable of exercising faithfully 
its franchises. Such an act should contain stringent provisions 
for its own enforcement and for the forfeiture of abused charters. 
How useless the mere enactment may be is shown by the fact that 
section six of chapter 114 of the New York Sessions Laws of 1853 
contains a general provision of this nature. Nevertheless, since 
its passage, some six or more medical colleges have been incor- 
porated by special act of the legislature; and had it not been for 
the vetoes of Governors Cleveland and Hill, when their attention 
was Called to this general statute by the medical societies, at least 
one college would have regained by special act its charter of 
which the courts had deprived it. No greater service can be 
rendered to the cause of medical education by the State than the 
exercise of care in creating medical schools, and holding them to 
strict responsibility when created. The latter will never be done, 
I fear, except when the laws are invoked by medical societies. 
(5) A minimum course of medical study should be prescribed, in 
which a grade of at least seventy per cent. should be attained on 
examination. The regulation of all details of examination should 
be most wisely left to the board of examiners. But the topics in 
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which examinations should be had might well be specified in the 
statute; and I incline strongly to think that it would be most wise 
to omit any examination in those obscure topics of therapeutics 
and materia medica, upon which all medical heresies have been 
begotten by unscientific minds. One who should creditably pass 
his examinations in botany, chemistry, physics, anatomy, surgery, 
physiology, hygiene, diagnosis, obstetrics, and microscopics, espe- 
cially if his clinical examination should show him to be educated 
in a true sense to observe and draw sound deductions from obser- 
vation, rather than crammed like a parrot, might well be trusted 
to form his own conclusions and pursue his own studies as judg- 
ment should dictate in the ‘erra incognita of therapeutics. 

It has been already said, but it cannot be repeated too often, 
that the law has nothing to do with medical theories. The utmost 
it can do successfully is to prescribe that none shall practise medi- 
cine except persons educated in those branches of science that all 
admit are essential to an understanding of morbid conditions of 
our species, and possessed besides of a fair general education. It 
cannot prohibit the practice of sectarian medicine and such delu- 
sions as mind-cure and Christian science, for this would be an 
assumption by the law to prescribe what system of healing shall 
be followed ; and it might as reasonably command — as, indeed, I 
believe it does in Mormondom — that all the sick should be treated 
by anointing with oil in conjunction with prayer by the elders. 

If a man who has passed his examinations in such branches as 
above indicated shall conclude to adhere uniformly in practice to 
the doctrine of sémzlia or of contraria, or even to the profundities 
of Mumbo Jumbo, or mind-cure, the law cannot prevent him. For 
his errors, he will be liable always in damages, no matter what 
system he adopts; and, with that, we must be content. If the 
education required of him does not keep him to the faith, we may 
perhaps find in some cases that his departure from it is the open- 
ing of a new way to fresh truth. (6) Finally, the law should not 
recognize any diploma as of itself conferring a right to practise 
medicine. Even if the possession of such a document should be 
required as an antecedent to examination by the health board, it 
should not be allowed to take the place of such examination. It 
is to the interest not only of the public, but of every medical col- 
lege of high standard, that the diplomas of what have become 
known as “diploma mills” shall be deprived of the licensing 
power, which is their sole value. 

Any scheme of medical legislation will hereafter, of course, em- 
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brace that great safeguard against imposture and efficient tracer of 
frauds, the system of registration, whereunder no one is allowed 
to practise medicine who has not made a public record under oath 
of his name, origin, and credentials for license. 

Beyond the point here indicated, it would not be wise for 
legislation to go. The chief destderata in a good law are brevity, 
simplicity, and lack of detail. If a diploma standard is to be 
maintained, it would certainly be desirable that the statute should 
provide that only diplomas of colleges giving graded instruction 
and requiring preliminary examination of their matriculants should 
be received as licenses. 

But it may be well to say once more that the mere enactment of 
a law against a vicious practice will be no deterrent to the trans- 
gressor, and, therefore, of no service to the cause of education. 
He must realize that the law is enforced ; and, in order that it be 
enforced, somebody must be charged with carrying out its pro- 
visions. In the State of New York, the regular medical societies 
have of late charged themselves with the duty of executing the 
medical act. Such acts have been upon the statute book for more 
than a hundred years. But prior to 1880 they had fallen into 
neglect, largely owing to the clumsiness with which they were 
drafted. In that year, the State Medical Society secured the pas- 
sage of a new law, and in 1887 of a codification or revision of all 
the medical statutes; but the law in this State is yet far from 
perfect, and chiefly for the reason that there is no central body 
having control of its execution. The most that the medical 
societies can do is to punish those who practise without diplomas. 
They are powerless to exercise any supervision over those grant- 
ing the license. In this regard, the statute of the State of Illinois 
is far more efficient than ours; and the Health Board of that State 
has entitled itself to the commendation of all who are informed of 
its excellent and efficient work. 

But the County Society of New York has done enough to show 
that even a poor law can be of advantage to the cause of medical 
education. The example of its prosecutions has stirred up allied 
societies to action, and has constantly called public attention to 
the fact that the practice of quackery is not safe within their juris- 
diction. Adopting the new code of ethics, it has shown conclu- 
sively to all who have watched its course that its members have 
not had in mind the suppression of any system of healing the sick 
only because they disapproved the methods of that system. It 
has recognized that the utmost limit to which the law can properly 
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go is to provide that nobody shall practise medicine at all, by 
which term the courts understand the use of drugs and instru- 
ments, unless he has the slender educational qualification pre- 
scribed by the statute. If possessed of that qualification, the 
society concede that the practitioner has a right to use whatever 
system may commend itself to his understanding or lack of under- 
standing. 

The prejudices and jealousies that prevented the passage of the 
Examiners Bills have been already alluded to. But, although those 
bills failed to become law, nevertheless, when the present statute 
incorporating their points of agreement was obtained by an alli- 
ance of all parties, a distinct advance was made, in that the home- 
opaths and eclectics were convinced that, whether the other so- 
cieties agreed or not with them in matters of practice, they were 
willing to join hands with them in securing, if not the best legisla- 
tion, at least the best possible under the circumstances; and that 
they were quite capable of bringing forward in good faith a bill 
actually what it appeared to be, and not secretly designed for the 
destruction of schismatics. And it is very safe to say that it is 
only a question now of agitation of public and professional opin- 
ion that is necessary in the State of New York to bring about such 
legislation as will obliterate all sects in medicine, not indeed by 
harassing the individual practitioner or legislating against any sys- 
tem of practice, but by educating the public mind to the fact that 
no one should be intrusted with the practice of any system who has 
not a fair attainment in those branches of study which all admit 
must be necessary to any one expecting to devote himself to the 
treatment of disease ; and that every one is entitled to the name 
of physician who is learned in his science, skilled in his art, and 
capable in his profession of trying all things, holding fast what is 
true, facing bravely the errors of others, and admitting candidly 
his own, and, above all, recognizing the possibility of honest differ- 
ences of opinion, which can be settled only by honest investiga- 
tion and kindly exposition. 

If the law will forbid the practice of medicine to all but those 
who give proof of a fair general education and reasonable attain- 
ments in the branches of sciences and medical study as to which 
there are no “schools,” it will do all that can be asked. Its 
licentiates will be too intelligent to indulge, as a class, in vagaries, 
sectarian medicine will disappear or dwindle to insignificance, 
and the physician will be free to follow where the torch of Truth 
lights the way. 
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DISCUSSION OF MR. PURRINGTON’S PAPER. 


Dr. ANDERSON.— I would like to inquire if there is not in Phila- 
delphia an institution which issues bogus diplomas. 

Dr. Curtis.— The Buchanan diploma factory is closed for the 
season. There are others, unfortunately, qualified by legislative 
enactment to issue diplomas, with no specifications. ‘The number 
is becoming less every year, and this is chiefly due to Mr. Purring- 
ton and to the Illinois Health Board. It was this Board that 
exposed the Bellevue Medical College of Boston, which was incor- 
porated under the Manufacturing Act. The courts of Massachu- 
setts decided that it was impossible to recall the diplomas granted 
by the Bellevue Medical College, because, although incorporated 
under the Manufacturing Act, it had been given the right to issue 
diplomas ; and so they issued them for $125 apiece. But an end 
has been put to that. 

Mr. SANBORN.— Has not New Hampshire a law similar to that 
of Illinois? : 

Mr. PuRRINGTON.— It has a similar law, but a very mild one, 
known as the “Medical Tramp Act.” It acts against the peripa- 
tetic quack as it would against any other vagrant. 

Dr. F. Bonney, of Hadley, Mass.— All who have had any experi- 
ence know that it is difficult to do anything in regard to these 
subjects by legislation. It took ten years in Massachusetts to get 
a law protecting the community against the ignorance of pharma- 
cists. When the bill was first introduced, it was laughed down, 
not because it had not merits, but because the pharmacists them- 
selves — those not well educated — did not favor it, and the people 
felt that it was making a class, that it was favoring physicians in a 
certain way, and therefore they opposed it. I suppose all legisla- 
tion must look to the interest of the community, and must be kept 
as far as possible away from the idea of favoring any particular 
class. I can remember some of the things of which Mr. Kingsbury 
speaks, and can see the progress that has been made; and it should 
certainly give us great courage in thinking of the future. Great 
progress is still to be hoped for. The allied sciences of chemistry 
and microscopy, and all those collateral studies, have an immense 
influence in this matter, as Mr. Sanborn has shown. It was the 
misfortune of the earlier physicians that they had not our present 
opportunities ; for these sciences did not exist in those days. It is 
therefore to the younger men of this country that we are to look 
for progress in medicine. The public must be taught to co-operate 
before: we can accomplish anything by legislation. But there is 
reason to hope that in the future we shall have proper laws, and 
that they will result in elevating the profession as well as in pro- 
tecting the community. 





3. THE VALUE OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION ANTE- 
CEDENT TO THE STUDY OF MEDICINE. 


BY SYLVESTER F. SCOVEL, OF WOOSTER, OHIO. 


Better education is the watchword of these closing decades of 
the nineteenth century. The demand for it does not respect the 
masses only (though the diffusion of education had its own obsta- 
cles to encounter), but it concerns the professions also—and all 
of them. The old standard of trust cannot be maintained without 
that better education of professional men, which will preserve the 
relative advantage, heretofore a marked feature of civilization. 
The high motives and keen sense of responsibility, without which 
any man is only a hireling and his “honorarium” is only wages, 
plead for more knowledge and ampler training, both in and before 
professional life. Every profession must claim breadth, if the need 
it meets is broad, and depth, if that need is deep. Therefore, its 
right to exist is a right to have educated men enter it. Every pro- 
fession has its store of accumulated facts and a philosophy of those 
facts (or several philosophies contending for acceptance) ; and these 
things represent centuries of mental stress,— not without some 
distress. Such accumulations and even unfinished philosophies 
(nay, the more decause unfinished) entitle it to a share of the best 
intellectual stock the world contains, wherein it may graft and from 
which it may (and the world may) hope for a perfect fruitage. And, 
surely, the interests which the world has at stake in the profes- 
sions demands that they shall be thrust ahead and kept ahead. 
As no professions exist except as creations of social necessities, 
so no social need is so necessitous (not even those which lie at the 
bottom) as this which lies at the top. The masses demand lead- 
ers. The armies must have pioneers. There must be physical, 
mental, and moral, political and religious investigators. These 
always have been and always will be the professions. On with 
them, then! society cries. Tell us which is the way out of this 
wilderness of suffering, and ignorance and vice, and official corrup- 
tion and doubt! There is no social surface which does not play at 
making echoes of this demand for better professional education. 
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This better education is demanded for the profession of medi- 
cine, and no wonder! Medicine’s general progress out of savagery 
and superstition and simples — and the use of remedies of unknown 
power on diseases of unknown character —the physician Striking 
at nothing with something he knew nothing about, and hitting it 
every time — is the thing about which the world is congratulating 
itself to-day hugely, notwithstanding the lingering echoes of such 
declarations as that of the witty Autocrat (no other would have 
dared), “ Were all physic thrown into the sea, it would be better for 
all concerned — except the fishes.” And progress demands educa- 
tion, to comprehend progress and to progress yet more. Greater 
advances are making and to be made, and the world is impatient 
for them. Men are so avaricious of life that they will presently 
expect the profession to be doing in the thorax what they are doing 
in the abdominal region, with its abnormal growths and injuries so 
little while ago surrendered as Death’s own province. The general 
fiduciary relation of all professions is accented in this one, and 
accents in turn the demand that all shall be known which can be 
known. If the physician wishes his patient’s patient confidence, 
so that he shall not look past him to another, he must beware that 
no other has ever looked beyond him, and attained results he 
might have known, but does not know. That principle of medical 
ethics which makes common stock of all new knowledge, instead 
of locking it up under patents, calls for educated men, that this 
knowledge may fall into fruitful soil. New knowledge can only 
reach the suffering through vigorous absorbents which shall put it 
into circulation. This demand is made most earnestly by the pro- 
fession itself. The American Medical Association in session at 
Cincinnati last May is said to have received with “storms of 
approving applause” the suggestions of President Garnett con- 
cerning a Committee of Legislation which should provide for the 
issue of no charters to future Medical Schools except upon condi- 
tion of their requiring a “four years’” course, and suspending 
matriculation upon a “satisfactory examination, both oral and 
written, in the ordinary branches of academic study.” The Com- 
mittee was also commissioned to secure Boards of Medical Exam- 
iners in each State and Territory; and the faculties of existing 
schools were urged to hold a convention for adopting a more 
uniform, more comprehensive, and more rigid system of medical 
education, for announcing the “requirement of a preliminary edu- 
cation including some knowledge of the classics.” A portion of the 
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course commended was also indorsed by the Pennsylvania State 
Medical Society at Philadelphia in June. 

To this demand of the profession the common voice responds ; 
and nowhere is there any objection even to legislation (so it be wise 
and practicable) by which this double object of thorough prepara- 
tion for, and thorough preparation by, medical education may be 
secured. Dr. R. Stansberry Sutton has said, in his address to the 
American Academy of Medicine (1886), that these ends can be 
gained “ only by legislation.” Distinguishing properly as to what 
may not be done in the way of interference with opinion, he adds, 
“The police-power of the State has authority to regulate by law 
the practice of law or medicine or anything else that affects the wel- 
fare of the citizen.” Legal requirement of antecedent preparation 
and extended study is based on common sense and the rise of edu- 
cation everywhere. It grows out of the law of social self-preserva- 
tion, which cannot permit an individual (so interwoven as every 
individual must be in the life of the community) either to live unto 
himself or die unto himself. The public cannot do without edu- 
cated physicians in that struggle for survival which is keener 
under consciousness than .it can be below consciousness, and 
which has no respect to fitness or unfitness. Law, to keep men 
from killing their fellows through ignorance, is as just as that 
which takes malice by the throat with a ring of hemp. And no- 
where more than here is /aissez-faire seen to be the most trans- 
parent nonsense. 

But to come a little closer. This demand for better education 
of the physician of the future may itself be subjected to analysis,— 
indeed is so subjected the moment you begin to think about it. 
It may respect the continued studies which must go on in and with 
practice. No juster demand can be made. It is criminal not 
to be looking out for new facts and methods. It may respect the 
thoroughness of his professional preparation, whether two, three, 
or four years in length, whether at this standard or that in 
facilities, in spirit, and energy, whether finally tested by this or 
that series of examinations. It may go behind this and respect 
the amount of previous study, with the spirit and tests of that, 
and the maturity of mind attained thereby. That this is a just 
demand, and one specially to be emphasized as fundamental to 
the other two, and as a matter of pressing and present concern, 
may be shown by what follows : — 

I. The general demand upon all professions is in the same 
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direction. The clerical Academies, Colleges, and Seminaries, with 
their array of Professors, Libraries, Fellowships, and Lectureships, 
make a most fair showing and a most complete answer to any 
charge of obscurantism concerning the training for that profession. 
The Law shows its ample demands for schools of instruction and 
schools of practice (é.¢., attorneys’ offices), and has attained the 
Boards of Examiners separate from teaching faculties, to which 
Medicine aspires. ‘The German University courses, which deal 
with the foundations and fountains of legal power, are marvellously 
rich and varied. No wonder the French say, “Il y a des juges a 
Berlin.” Teaching enters the ranks of the professions only by 
this provision of Normal courses and Normal schools, and profes- 
sional training by Institutes, and the creation of an ample litera- 
ture. College men go more and more into teaching. Journalism 
follows, hesitatingly, but yet surely ; Professorships will follow As- 
sociations. The tripod will become the greater pulpit, the wider 
forum, the universal day-school (Sunday will yet be excepted). 
The old haphazard way is yielding to broader and deeper con- 
ceptions of the responsibility as well as of the power of the press. 
And the latest born, the scientific statesman, is passing through 
the same evolution. Higher “seminary” work in the Univer- 
sities, more “Civics” in the undergraduate courses, more special 
libraries and lecturers, tell the story here. Is it for a moment to 
be held possible that Medicine can resist the demand for prepara- 
tion before professional study, which is thrusting itself upon all 
the new candidates for standing as professions, and was always 
upheld by a large section of the medical profession_from the be- 
ginning? So much for even a glance at this consideration. 
That profession must lose its prestige which does not impera- 
tively demand minds sufficiently matured and disciplined to re- 
ceive its present and develop its future. 

II. But cast the eye abroad and note the careful dispositions 
made by the older nations in this regard. The English situation 
is reported as allowing only nineteen medical schools for the whole 
kingdom, and insisting upon an “extended preliminary examina- 
tion,” forty-five months of study, and the sustaining of “severe 
scrutiny” at the close. Germany is said to demand a four vears’ 
university course as conditioning a medical degree; then there 
must be another year’s special study and final examination by 
a government board. The requirements in these and other na- 
tions are rather increasing in severity than otherwise. In our 
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country the preliminary education may be required even more 
justly than elsewhere, since the necessary opportunities abound 
on every hand. The high schools improve with rapidity. The 
colleges abound with impunity, I was about to say,— being 
three-deep (which is almost knee-deep) in one county in Ohio,— 
and, for the general purpose we are considering, many of them 
are as good as they are cheap. 

III. The demand only grows in volume when we consider the 
present unsatisfactory condition of things. I find that in 1886 
Chancellor Pierson’s assertion, made in 1884, was still regarded as 
true by Dr. Watson of Utica, in presenting the report of the 
Committee on Medical Education, and that after special investiga- 
tion, to wit: “No class of professional men entering upon pro- 
fessional life with degrees conferred upon them by authority of 
law, by institutions duly organized and chartered by law, are so ill- 
prepared in all fundamental knowledge, and in those preliminary 
studies which form the basis of educated men, as are those of the 
medical profession. Yet no profession demands so much careful 
judgment, such maturity and broad learning.” Dr. Watson seems 
to have in part accounted for this state of things by saying that 
“there is no standard of medical qualification for entrance into the 
profession, except that which the 123 medical colleges of the 
United States may choose to adopt; that in only about 60 per 
cent. of these is any examination whatever required preliminary to 
the study of medicine; and that in most cases where any is re- 
quired it is of the most elementary kind.” And Dr. Watson 
alludes to the temptation for over-multiplied medical schools to 
underbid each other, by the “paucity and laxity of educational 
requirements.” The exceptions are considered to be few. The 
remedy suggested is the threefold and now familiar prescrip- 
tion : — 

1. A fairly liberal preliminary education. 

2. Four years of professional study. 

3. Examinations and licenses by an impartial court appointed 
by the State. 

The large majority of medical students are not even “well- 
equipped graduates of secondary schools.” ‘The high school 
graduates are among the best men we have,” said a well-known 
professor. “It is the men without an elementary education, who 
can’t spell or write English, of whom we complain.” In New 
York’s twelve incorporated institutions,” five — including the oldest 
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and largest — make no requirement of preliminary examination. 
One requires a common school education ; another, a certificate ' 
from the preceptor of a medical student; another, four of the 
common branches ; another, four of the common branches and 
algebra ; another, spelling, arithmetic, and Latin through the de- 
clensions and conjugations.” The situation is that of sixty millions 
of people given for future life and health into the hands of fifteen 
thousand medical students, of whom about one-third are gradu- 
ated each year, and whose preliminary education is described 
above. It makes one shudder to note the inevitable result of such 
easy access to a lucrative and respectable life-calling. During 
the decade 1870-80, the medical profession in the United States 
increased by twenty-five thousand persons. The latest statistics 
I have seen affirm that we have “twice as many physicians (pro- 
portionally) as Canada, three times as many as England, four 
times as many as France, and five times as many as Germany.” 
These figures show that the easy way into the profession needs to 
be locked up, and quality sought more than quantity. The Ameri- 
can Academy of Medicine declares through its president’s address 
of 1886 that there is a “lamentable deficiency of general informa- 
tion in a vast majority of the graduates in medicine. One of the 
objects of this society is to rid the profession of illiteracy. It re- 
quires as an essential condition of membership not only a knowl- 
edge of the theory and practice of medicine, but also graduation 
(either classical, literary, or scientific) from some respectable insti- 
tution of learning ; and we aim to make it indispensable to admis- 
sion as a student of medicine that the candidate shall have a 
diploma from a regularly chartered college.” But enough. The 
dissatisfaction with the present situation and the determination to 
construct a better one are obvious. 

IV. But we may take a step closer, and examine the matter from 
the nature of the case. What is there in a liberal education which 
can show claim to be antecedent to the study of medicine? 

1. The practitioner will need to know the languages. Through 
the ancient he will easily reach and comprehendingly grasp the 
terminology of his own special science and of all kindred ones. 
How many a composite term of barbarous and polysyllabic un- 
familiarity becomes a picture-word when its elements are known! 
Science does not employ dead languages to name living objects 
merely to seem learned. That were the merest trifling and ped- 
antry. Nor does she use them to conceal while revealing, but 
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because they are every way better for the purpose. The student 
is complained of who loses time in catching the word of the lect- 
urer, when the word should be helping him to catch and hold the 
thing. The study of the ancient languages is a superb drill to 
memory; and what can a physician need more than an accurate 
memory? Attention to minute points and sustained scrutiny give 
an invaluable training for research. There is, it has been claimed, 
a very close analogy between the analysis and synthesis one must 
use in studying language and the study of “abnormalities of dis- 
ordered physical forces and functions.” An enlarged vocabulary 
enables the physician who discovers to communicate his observa- 
tions clearly. I have known one gentleman —a clergyman who 
had been a physician — who added to the slenderer income which 
accompanies the cure of souls, as compared with the care of 
bodies, by putting into literary shape the material of his guondam 
brothers in medicine. Dr. Sutton reports that “ Professors Billroth 
and Esmarch have both published to the world their conviction 
that this line of study is indispensable to the medical student.” 
For the modern languages it may be claimed, in addition to some 
of the above considerations, that they introduce the student into 
rich literatures in every great department of medicine and its trib- 
utary sciences. They make the student a cosmopolitan in embryo. 
They tempt him constantly to look through the windows into the 
larger landscapes. One may stump along without this develop- 
ment through the study of language, but will be able to direct 
others more clearly, to make his own observations and records 
more accurate and intelligible, if he has it. 

2. None can doubt the medical student’s need of the physical 
sciences. Physiology itself needs to be supplemented with some 
Physics, that the mechanism of the body may be better under- 
stood ; and the correlation of forces must be kept in mind. Chem- 
istry comes of course; but previous familiarity with its elements 
and some practical acquaintance with Botany will make the stu- 
dent far more independent in his management of the material in 
the pharmacopeeia. Zodlogy and Biology are full of points of in- 
terest and value, and furnish parallels and principles also. The 
study of disease as related to climate is far from valueless. 

3. The medical student needs to have acquaintance with the 
main facts and principles of Mental science. The relations of 
Body and Mind are as delicate as they are intimate. The inter- 
actions are as complicated as they are constant. The phenomena 
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are as difficult as they are important. Many physicians become 
materialists for want of knowledge of the plain facts of Psychology. 
(Little importance need be attributed here to metaphysical specu- 
lation.) On the other hand, from the physician we must expect 
many of the facts which (when sifted and generalized) will yield 
the residuum of truth in what is now called Physiological Psy- 
chology. But, apart from these more general relations, the phy- 
sician needs in daily practice a keen, clear knowledge of pyscho- 
logical principles and their application. He must watch for 
hidden causes of visible symptoms. He must minister to a mind 
before it is diseased, and when only slightly perturbing, or dis- 
turbed by, the physical system. It is “impossible,” says an expe- 
rienced writer, “ for a man to understand disordered mental action 
who has no knowledge of normal intellection.” How shall a man 
care correctly for a dual being without knowing both sides of him? 
As well attempt to administer to a need of the arterial system 
without considering the state of the venous system; for Mind 
and Body are continually pouring into each other influences 
subtler than electricity, and through tubes finer than the capilla- 
ries. The physician must be able to discern the relations to 
each other, and the condition of each of the Presentative, Repre- 
sentative, and Thought functions, so as to determine the respira- 
tion and the temperature. He should be able to note at a glance 
the traces of a too constant association, or the lightning touches of 
an excited and undisciplined imagination. He must discern the 
inconsequences between datum and deduction, which marks the 
point where reason deserts her throne. If a knowledge of Psy- 
chology is beginning to be demanded of the primary teachers in 
our public schools, it cannot but be high time for those who deal 
with children and parents and teachers alike to know the main 
conditions and properties of normal mental action. How other- 
wise shall the practitioner warn his patients against “ Metaphysi- 
cal Healing,” which pretentiously describes itself in a French title 
thus: “ Doctrine médicale déduite de la métaphysique pure, conduisant 
a Papplication naturelle du reméde a la maladie avec formulaire.” 
Such a long way from “ métaphysique”’ to “ formulaire” — and all 
for one dollar / Must not a physician beware of the effects of fear 
or of cheer? Ingersoll claims the credit, I think, of saving two 
lives, at least, by injecting some humorous sunshine where those 
about the sufferer were altogether sepulchral. In an essay on 
Cholera and Fear, Dr. Holcombe said to the Southern Medical 
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Association in New Orleans, “The mind of man is constantly at 
work, silently pervading every tissue of his body by its vital influ- 
ence, repeating itself in every function, throbbing in the heart, 
breathing in the lungs, reflecting itself in the blood, weaving its 
own form into every act of nutrition, realizing its own life in every 
sensation, and working its own will in every motion.” 

4. Nor less plainly ought the student of medicine to know some- 
thing of Moral Science. We can never forget that it is less true 
that man has conscience than that conscience hasthe man. For 
himself the physician needs to remember his peculiar opportunities 
and obligations. Temptations are abundant, apologies cheap, and 
inducements sometimes large; but sturdy clinging to the right in 
professional practice and personal character is the only worthy 
thing. Right and wrong must be sacred in his hands who lives so 
near the mysteries of life and death. And, as moral influences 
affect life and character at every turn, he must be looking out for 
them. A distinguished medical writer says: “ The practitioner 
can scareely be engaged in his duties with a right feeling of their 
importance without discovering that moral influences operate very 
extensively both in causing and in curing the majority of maladies. 
He sees, too, that religious hope enables the patient to bear 


calmly, and even cheerfully, those evils which therapeutic agents, 
however important, can neither remove nor ameliorate, while the 
absence of religion often aggravates disease and adds terror 
to death.” Direct effect upon morals may not be ascribed to 
medicine. Theognis is quoted by Aristotle with approval for 
saying,— 


“If to the sons of Asculapius had been given 
To cure the vices and bad hearts of men, 
Many and great would their rewards have been.” 


But indirectly the relation of the physician to morals is of com- 
manding importance. He knows best the desolation wrought by 
vicious indulgences. He can best apply the great prophylactics, 
and divert into channels of healthful activity what would prove 
destructive if not allowed to be diverted. Almost every moral law 
has its physical basis. Who can speak with such authority on the 
whole line of motives to right doing, growing out of this impressive 
fact that the God of the Law is also the God of law? It must 
never be forgotten that men are moral beings from top to bottom, 
and that therefore such counsels as follow great ethical laws, in 
food and drink and sex and society, are essential to well-being. 
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How much is being done to moralize the world, and move it 
slowly toward that dominance of the right which will foster every 
other development, by the wise teaching and authoritative pre- 
scription of clear-eyed Medical Science! And how beautifully, 
in turn, Morality pays back to Science the bright youth with 
springing step and clear skin and vigorous hold on life, and 
keeps paying back the debt in the ever-advancing physical beauty 
and strength visible in each successive generation! It is glorious 
to have anything to do (and a true-hearted physician has much to 
do) with nurturing and guarding the magnificent young men and 
maidens of whom our land is full. 

5. And as to social science there can be no controversy. Who 
shall be interested in and influential about that corner-stone of 
social organization — the family —if not the one we significantly 
call the family physician? He is the true Social Scientist. Society 
can never be what it must be without an army of liberally edu- 
cated, broad-minded, and large-hearted physicians. Malthusianism 
encounters within their province its gravest physical and moral 
problems. A population taught the art of healthful living, by deter- 
mined and intelligent physicians, can live in comfort with wages 
which, if squandered, will only leave them half nourished and 
wholly discontented. And this not with a view of permanently 
low wages, but the reverse ; because such communities will always 
inherit the promise (which is also a law in Nature), “Unto him 
that hath it shall be given.” What reform is there, really such, 
which the physicians could not carry if they would? Political 
sciénce goes with social, because one cannot conceive under our 
skies of any man willing to be anything less than a man and a 
citizen. Who shall be penologists if not the doctors? How much 
may be endured in punishment before cruelty begins? Is there any 
better death for the murderer than the seaffold and rope? How 
far is it possible to keep up healthy mental action (and hence 
reformatory results be reached) in separate confinement or without 
labor? There is the Drink-curse. Who can tell us so well the 
testimony of heredity against it, or unfold the philosophy of a 
vicious appetite, or demonstrate a poisoned stomach so well, as the 
physician? Men care so much more for a bad stomach (literal) 
than for a bad heart (metaphorical) that I am sure the physicians 
would outstrip the ministry if they should once give their whole 
hearts to pulverizing the rum-power. The public duty of the pro- 
fession demands deep-laid foundations on such subjects. Dr. 
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Beardsley has said (Sanitarian, May, 1888): “I consider that med- 
icine, both as an art and science, has occupied itself too much with 
individuals and not enough with generalizations. It has studied 
only to relieve the present suffering of the individual and to pro- 
long his life: the physical well-being of the whole race has been 
left almost entirely without consideration. Much more noble is it 
to prevent diseases than to cure them, to keep out the germs of 
disease than to find a specific to destroy them. It is a noble mis- 
sion to relieve the sufferer, but nobler to prevent suffering. Edu- 
cate the people in self-preservation.” 

6. But this —all of it —is only (or mainly) the information side 
of education. Does not the physician quite as much need the ds- 
ciplinary results of a liberal education? Opening vistas are of little 
use to a blind man,—so information is of little value to an undis- 
ciplined mind. But this discipline is the choicest result of the 
preliminary education for which we are pleading. Intellectual 
power is the reward of intellectual exertion. And this the physi- 
cian pre-eminently needs. Who needs to see as he does? Who so 
needs power to know the meaning of what he sees? Who needs so 
much to know indicia which are slight but vitally significant, from 
slight and insignificant circumstances? Who needs the subtle 
power of generalization by similars thought into identity as he 
needs it? If the “protracted attention and involved processes of 
mathematics” or the exact notifications of biology and chemistry, 
or the discursive debates of logic, or the penetrating self-references 
of psychology, can give these great powers of well-trained reasoning 
and accurate and quick observation, then, of all men, let the physi- 
cian have them. And let him have them, where they ought to 
come,— before his merely technical education. 
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In the absence of President Scovel, whose paper is here printed, 
though it was not read, Dr. GRacE PEcKHaM, of New York, Sec- 
retary of the Health Department, said : — 

Most of the points having already been touched upon, it only 
remains to emphasize a few. Dr. Scovel has presented the idea 
of a liberal education antecedent to the study of medicine. He 
says a higher education is now demanded in every department 
of science and in all professions. Ours is no exception to this. 
The Women’s Medical College of the New York Infirmary was 
among the first colleges in the country to insist upon entrance 
examinations and to require a three years’ course. The New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons for the first time this year 
requires an entrance examination. The numbers at the Women’s 
College of New York have been very small because of the high 
standard it has required; but, in spite of this, the managers, 
the trustees, and the faculty have maintained the requirements. 
Every year they raise the standard, valuing quality rather than 
quantity. A very interesting editorial bearing on this question 
appeared in a recent Aedical Record of New York, relating to 
the overcrowding of the medical profession, from which, with your 
permission, I will read : — 


It is generally admitted that the number of physicians in this 
country is much greater than is needed to attend to the wants of 
the people, and far too great to be compatible with the best in- 
terests of the medical profession. In his annual address at the 
Cincinnati meeting of the American Medical Association, the late 
Dr. Garnett referred to this overcrowding, and used it as one of 
the arguments in favor of a higher medical education. “That the 
professions of law and medicine are overcrowded in this country,” 
he said, “no man of common observation will deny. The ratio of 
professional men in the United States to the population exceeds 
that of any other country in the civilized world, so that any legiti- 
mate means of checking this evil, which can be devised and car- 
ried into practical effect, must be hailed by the medical world, as 
well as the general public, as an inestimable boon.” The speaker 
estimated that the ratio of practising physicians in the United 
States to the population was about as 1 to 580. The general belief 
seems to be that this ratio is not decreasing, but that, notwith- 
standing the rapid increase in population, the proportion of the 
latter to each physician is constantly growing less. It is gratify- 
ing, therefore, to learn from the report of proceedings of the quar- 
terly meeting of the Illinois State Board of Health, held in Chicago 
in June last, that this is not the case. 

Dr. Rauch, the Secretary of the Board, referring to Dr. Garnett’s 
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address, shows that there is not so great cause for alarm, but that 
the tide has apparently begun to turn. Quoting from the forth- 
coming report on Medical Education, he says that, notwithstand- 
ing the growth of population, the total number of medical students 
has never yet reached the proportions attained in 1882-83. The 
sessions of that winter were attended by 13,088 students; of 1883- 
84 by 12,763 students; of 1884-85 by 11,975 students; of 1885-— 
86 by 12,321 students ; and of 1886-87 by 12,948 students. Al- 
though there was a gain last year of 627 students over the attend- 
ance in 1885-86, the aggregate in 1886-87 was still 140 less than 
in 1882-83. Not only is the absolute number of students growing 
smaller, but what is of perhaps even more importance, as indicat- 
ing a better quality of the finished product, is the fact that the 
percentage of graduates to the total number of students is steadily 
diminishing. In 1882-83, out of every 1,000 matriculates 322 
were graduated, taking both the United States and Canada and all 
schools of practice into account. In 1886-87, only 294 out of 
every 1,000 matriculates were graduated. In the United States 
alone, in 1882-83, out of every 1,000 matriculates 331 were gradu- 
ated, while in 1886-87, only 305 out of every 1,000 matriculates 
were graduated. Thus it is seen that, while the population in- 
creases — according to the census authorities — at the rate of two 
per cent. per annum (exclusive of the increment by immigration), 
the number of new graduates entering the profession was nearly 
eight per cent. less in 1886-87 than it was in 1882-83. 

The causes which are working to produce this good result are 
chiefly two. In the first place, it is getting to be more commonly 
understood by the laity that the physician’s calling is not an easy 
nor a lucrative one, and that a young man whose ambition it is to 
acquire a fortune cannot choose a less certain means of attaining 
this end. But the second and more active cause is the gradual 
evolution of the medical school from a business college to an in- 
stitution for scientific training. The effects of a demand for a 
preliminary education, of a graded course of studies, and of a 
higher standard of qualifications for graduation are beginning to 
be felt. The number of graduates is less, and the proportion of 
well-educated men among them is greater. The example of the 
leading medical schools of the country, and the influence of an 
awakened professional opinion, will doubtless be able to raise still 
higher, rather than to lower, the educational standards now in 
force. But it must in justice be admitted that to the work of the 
Illinois State Board of Health, and of its able and untiring secre- 
tary, Dr. Rauch, much of the credit is due for the improvement 
now being made in the methods of medical study throughout the 
country. 


You see, then, that there is cause for congratulation; that we are 
improving instead of retrograding in medical education. 
With regard to the proposed law, I would say that law is only the 
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expression of public opinion; and as soon as public opinion raises 
the standard of requirement for physicians, then the standard of 
physicians in colleges will be raised. I read not long since of a 
quack who had come to grief in some of his ministrations to the 
sick, and was called before the courts, when, to the surprise of 
every one, he produced a diploma obtained from a regular college 
ten years previous. When asked why he had never let it be known 
that he possessed such a diploma, he said that he began to practise 
medicine as a regular physician, made a failure of it, and turned 
his attention to other business. While following that business, one 
or two of his neighbors were taken ill, and he prescribed for them. 
His success was so great that they recommended him to others, 
until finally he had a large and flourishing practice,— what he was 
unable to obtain as a regular physician. 

We have owed, as Mr. Sanborn says, in this country the endow- 
ment of our educational institutions to the benevolence of private 
individuals; but there is no more important claim that should 
come under the notice of the Government than the health and 
welfare of its citizens. It is found that whatever scientific work 
is supported by Government advances more rapidly, more thor- 
oughly, and more successfully than in any other way. Take the 
work done by the Government for astronomy, for instance. Since 
the United States has taken under its protection the observatories, 
our researches have taken rank with the foremost in the world. 
I have thought that there should be also Government aid for 
scientific research in that which pertains to the health of the 
people. The endowments of private individuals, though of great 
assistance, leave much to be desired. Those men who are best 
capable of scientific investigation are usually least capable of 
earning money or dealing with the practical necessities of life. 
If they were assured of a regular income, and their time were 
given them for scientific work on such matters as microscopic 
study of tuberculosis, cholera, etc., which requires constant en- 
deavor, minute research, and the entire time of a scientific 
person, I think the result would be of the greatest benefit to the 
country. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Mrs. C. H. Dat, of Washington, D.C.— One word about the 
Mormons, to whom Mr. Purrington referred. When I was in Salt 
Lake City, I had the privilege of reading the private papers of 
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Brigham Young; and I never read papers of such interest. They 
show his wonderful astuteness. He found the grossest superstition 
about medical practice when he came into power, and was obliged 
to call in “Gentile” physicians. He then selected persons to be 
medically educated, and he was sensible enough to see that they 
must be liberally educated. At the bottom of one of the pages of 
his manuscript, on which he had recorded a discussion upon inspira- 
tion, he wrote, “ Inspiration is common sense.” Inspiration in his 
view was common sense, and he carried it into all practical affairs. 
He sent both men and women to learn medicine; and three 
Mormon women have taken degrees in Philadelphia, and passed 
creditable examinations. He himself meanwhile studied medicine, 
and made himself a practical accoucheur and surgeon. 

Mr. PuRRINGTON.—I had myself the pleasure of spending six 
months with one of the sons of the Prophet, and of staying with 
the physician who treated his wife. The argument that I use is 
that the same theory which would justify a system of irregular 
practice would justify what I think is the legal practice among the 
Mormons. Their law, I think, contemplates the “anointing with 
oil and the prayers of the saints for the healing the sick” ; but 
Brigham Young, with that wonderful common sense of his, had a 
revelation by which this prescription of the Book of Mormon was 
evaded. It is to their credit that they have a divine book with a 
provision for amendment by revelation. I do not think legislation 
will ever destroy Mormonism ; I think the French milliner will 
do it. 

Henry D. Situ, of Connecticut.—I do not believe that the 
existence of quacks in a community is an unmitigated evil. There 
is a large balance of common sense on the part of the laity, that in 
the main will keep them from a class of people who do not under- 
stand their profession. Is not the important question, after all, 
What can a medical man do? I think we can let people settle that 
point. You tell me that quacks are doing a great amount of evil, 
and I do not doubt it ; nor do I doubt that the regular profession 
is doing a great deal of evil, especially the younger men. Itisa 
choice between two evils, at best. You tell me that men cannot 
cure by Christian Science. I do not know that they can. But 
we have had some mighty examples of their doing it. Facts are 
stronger things than theories. A neighbor of mine had an organic 
disease which the physicians told him would last as long as he 
lived; and that person was cured by Christian Science, to the joy 
of all good men. Yet the profession said, That is quackery. If 
they can do all these things, we laymen shall find it out. I have 
another neighbor who is so fixed in his habit of employing nothing 
but an orthodox physician that he said that he would rather die in 
the orthodox way than employ a physician out of the regular 
profession. I have no apology to make for quacks, but I am here 
to say that all the virtue does not lie inside the regular profession. 
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Dr. F. Bonney.—A few words in explanation and addition to 
what I said before. It did take ten years of effort to get an act 
regulating the practice of pharmacy through the legislature of 
Massachusetts, although its purpose was to protect the people 
from either incompetency or casual mistakes. When the bill was 
first introduced, it was laughed down, not because it had not 
merits, but because pharmacists themselves generally did not 
favor it, while the people were suspicious that it was favoring 
physicians in some way. All legislation of this character. must 
not only look to the interests of the public, but they must so un- 
derstand it; and it must be kept, as far as possible, away from the 
idea that any particular individuals or classes are to be favored. 
There is great sensitiveness upon this point. I am old enough 
to remember some of the circumstances mentioned by Mr. Kings- 
bury, and can see the progress since made, which should certainly 
give us courage 1n thinking of the future. Most, if not all, of the 
reputable schools of medicine in this country have already raised 
their standard of qualification for admission to their classes; and 
they will undoubtedly place it still higher hereafter. I am 
very certain that none of them would, at this day, admit students 
with so imperfect preparation as was formerly (sometimes) done. 
And this is so well understood that few, if any, such persons 
would now attempt to gain entrance to them. Great progress is 
still to be looked for. The allied sciences of chemistry, physi- 
ology, and pathology, and other collateral studies, have immense 
influence in this matter, as was remarked. The earlier physicians 
were unfortunate in not sharing our opportunities, for they lived 
when these sciences were imperfectly known. The younger men 
of America, with their greater facilities and broader fields for 
study, must give us progress in medicine; and the public must 
co-operate before we can accomplish much by legislation. But 
there is reason to expect that we shall have proper laws enacted, 
which will result in raising the standard of the medical profession, 
while protecting the public. 





4. UNSANITARY CONDITIONS IN COUNTRY HOMES, 


BY DR. LUCY M. HALL, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


“The world moves. The trouble is, we don’t keep up with it.” 


When we consider the progress which has been made in sanita- 
tion as a science within the last twenty years, we involuntarily 
exclaim, “Ah, how the world is improving!” But, while indulging 
in this well-founded enthusiasm, we must not forget how small are 
the numbers who make up this advance guard of promoters and 
protectors of the public health. They are as the apex of a triangle, 
from which extends an ever widening area of ignorance, steadily 
deepening in degree until it is closed in by a broad base, where 
the obtuseness, the utter absence of knowledge of everything which 
pertains to matters of hygiene, remains unmoved and untouched in 
the old ruts of half a century ago. 

That the majority of the dwellers in our great cities are living 
out their allotted, or rather greatly abridged, span of existence 
amid surroundings many of which are directly or indirectly unhy- 
gienic, we have daily and hourly evidence; for, whether we peer 
into the aristocratic twilight of an up-town mansion or the murky 
gloom of a fourth ward rear tenement, we find conditions and 
habits of life which are at war with the best teachings of sanitary 
science. 

This being true of the city, the grand focus of sanitary lore, it is 
not strange that it is even more markedly true of the country, where 
new ideas are at best but slowly disseminated. The doctor who 
advised his patient to throw her sick child out of a fourth-story 
window, as offering a better chance of its life than a sojourn in the 
country, held extreme views, I confess; but his prognosis could 
easily be verified if a little margin for selection of locality were 
allowed. 

“Now do come to see us! At this time of year the farm is just 
lovely, and the house is always the dearest old place. It is pre- 
cisely what you need! Come next week.” This enthusiastic but 
somewhat fragmentary invitation having been duly accepted, I 
appeared at the appointed time and place, with the tiniest of grip- 
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sacks, and was greeted with a degree of cordiality which left 
nothing to be desired. But, as we approached the really fine old 
homestead, one of the young ladies who had met me at the station 
remarked, a little ruefully: “ Really, our house is a hospital just 
now. Father has malarial fever, has been dreadfully ill, too. 
Mother’s rheumatism has come on again. My eldest sister is 
wretched, though we don’t know what ails her; and— well, you 
know that Lou and I are never well.” Yes, I did know the latter; 
and that was one reason why I had wished to visit the much 
vaunted home of these fragile girls. 

One glance showed a large, roomy house, surrounded by a close 
growth of trees, evergreen and deciduous, their dense shade allow- 
ing scarcely a flickering ray of sunshine to fall upon the mossy old 
roof or closely drawn window-blinds. The trees extended all along 
the walk from front and side doors to the gate; and over the 
stunted hedges which bordered these walks lay a gauzy fleece of 
cobwebs and mildew. The pebbles of the walk were flecked with 
green mould ; and, though it was a sunny day in midsummer, I drew 
my wrap about me with a little shiver as I passed across the ve- 
randa into the darkly shaded hall. To the right of this hall was a 
large sitting-room, faintly lighted and heavy-aired. To the left was 
the best parlor, dark as night when we entered it, the hastily turned 
slats of a window-blind revealing a room so dismal, so hopelessly 
sepulchral, with an atmosphere so horribly and distinctively its 
own, that I shudder at the recollection of it. After a few heroic 
gasps, I weakly begged that my entertainers would not make com- 
pany of me, at the same time venturing to remark that I liked 
better to be out of doors than in the house. As I stepped forth 
from that Stygian gloom, I heard with joy the slats of the blind 
snap to, the faint bang of the sash as it dropped over the six inches 
of ventilating space, the rattle of the heavy shade as it was pulled 
down over all; and I inwardly prayed that I might be spared a 
further acquaintance with that terrible room. 

The sleeping apartment. assigned to my use was large. It had 
one small window, covered in by mosquito-netting, opening from 
the bottom for a space of five inches. Suffice it to say that, 
except in the dining-room, I saw no room in the house which 
seemed ever to have been ventilated or to have welcomed a sun- 
beam upon its damp-stained walls. The out-buildings were either 
attached to or within a few feet of the house, and their effluvia 
were added to the already burdened atmosphere. 
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I learned from scraps of the conversation that the family had 
suffered greatly from ill health, and that new-comers almost al- 
ways became ill after a short residence here. The most aston- 
ishing thing of all was that the thought seemed never to have 
crossed the minds of any of these good people that there was 
aught which was insalubrious or that needed to be changed in this 
the home of which they were so proud. The next morning I 
took my departure, thankful that the little grip-sack confirmed my 
statement that I had run over for but the shortest of visits. The 
rich milk, the luscious fruit, the cordial urgency of my kind enter 
tainers, though tempting, could not outweigh the awful fear that, 
if I remained, I might again be ushered into that best parlor, or 
the dread of passing another night in that mouldy room, with the 
five by twenty inches of ventilating space. 

So strong was the impression made by this little incident that, 
during the wanderings of two summer vacations,— partly in New 
England, partly in the Middle and Western States,—I systemati- 
cally investigated the condition of a considerable number of farm- 
houses,— sixty-five in all,—and received reports of many more. 
Character of soil, number and situation of shade trees, age and 
construction of the house, windows and their management, loca- 
tion of bedrooms and living-rooms, condition of cellar, water sup- 
ply, location and condition of out-buildings, disposal of waste, 
and health of occupants were especially noted. The gathering 
of these statistics was a matter of much interest to me. One 
particular type of house was usually found to prevail in a certain 
locality, and the same held good with regard to ailments. Remarks 
like the following were often heard: “Oh! nobody has a cemented 
cellar around here”; ‘“ Yes: the cellars are nearly all damp”; 
“Well, I guess nearly everybody in these parts has more or less 
rheumatism.” In this way, the histories of a few houses might 
fairly be considered to cover a much larger number in the same 
region. 

The more important of the observations recorded have been 
condensed in the following :— 

1. Soil: In New England, the proportion of houses erected 
upon sandy soil was 27%; in the Middle States, 14%; in the 
Western States, 27%. Proportion upon loamy soil: in New Eng- 
land States, 62%; in the Middle States, 19%; in the Western 
States, 60%. Proportion upon wet clay: in New England States, 
11% ; in the Middle States, 67% ; in the Western States, 13%. 
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2. Too closely shaded: In New England States, 50%; in the 
Middle States, 49% ; in the Western States, 62%. 

3. Age of houses: In New England, the average age of the 
houses visited was 49 years; in the Middle States, 40 years; in 
the Western States, 19 years. 

4. Sleeping-rooms on first floor: In New England, a// (some 
having two, three, and four thus located) ; in the Middle States, 
99%; in the Western States, 84%. 

5. Sleeping-rooms not warmed in winter: In New England, 
72%; in the Middle States, 24% ; in the Western States, 19%. 

6. Shut up “best parlors,” and house in general kept too dark: 
In New England, 85% ; in the Middle States, 68% ; in the West- 
ern States, 60%. 

7. Condition of cellar, damp or wet: In New England, 60% ; 
in the Middle States, 93%; in the Western States, 80%. In 
half the cases, the cellar did not extend under the whole house. 
In a few instances there was a cemented cellar. 

8. Well in house: In New England, 18% ; in the Middle States, 
14% ; in the Western States, 23%. Distance from barn: in New 
England, nearest, 20 feet; average, 463 feet. In the Middle 
States, nearest, 25 feet; average, 117 feet. In the Western 


States, nearest, 20 feét; average, 118 feet. Distance from privy: 
in New England, nearest, 15 feet ; average, 28} feet. In the Mid- 
dle States, nearest, 5 feet; average, 33 feet. In the Western 
States, nearest, 30 feet; average, 66} feet. 

g. Barn joined to house: In New England, 55%; elsewhere, 
none. 


10. Privy joined to house: In New England, 55%; in the Mid- 
dle States, 14% ; in the Western States, 19%. Without vault or 
ventilating shaft: in New England, 72% ; in the Middle States, 
14% ; in the Western States, 39%. Nine-tenths of all in bad 
condition. 

11. Slops thrown from back door: In New England, 77% ; in 
the Middle States, 40% ; in the Western States, 26%. 

12. Diseases: Of diseases noted, rheumatism ranks first in fre- 
- quency; lung affections, especially phthisis, second; diphtheria, 
third ; typhoid fever, fourth ; bowel troubles, fifth. Of the houses 
visited in New England, a history of rheumatism was found in 
70% ; in the Middle States, 81% ; in the Western States, 80%. 
Ditto, giving history of lung affections: in New England, 93% ; 
in the Middle States, 76%; in the Western States, 65%. Ditto, 
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giving history of diphtheria: in New England, 93% ; in the Mid- 
dle States, 70% ; in the Western States, 15%. Ditto, giving his- 
tory of typhoid fever: in New England, 55%; in the Middle 
States, 9% ; in the Western States, 27%. Ditto, giving history of 
bowel affections: in New England, 50%; in the Middle States, 
33%; in the Western States, 4%. 

A great deal of what was probably malaria was reported under 
various names. Nervous troubles and general break-downs gave 
an average percentage of 32. Melancholia, cancer, and diseases 
of heart, kidneys, and throat also held a-prominent place. In 
nearly every case, the condition of the premises was a positive 
index to the health history of the occupants. 
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In the arrangement of the homes, probably the most faulty con- 
ditions of all were found in connection with the sleeping apart- 
ments. To have at least one bedroom upon the first floor is the 
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almost universal rule. In the majority of cases, I found this room 
small, with its one window opening only from the bottom; the 
shade drawn down at least two-thirds of its length, and blinds 
closed, where there were blinds. In more than half, this one 
window opened upon the back premises, with their contamination 
of kitchen waste and ill-kept out-buildings. This room is occu- 
pied by the father and mother; and, when there are young chil- 
dren, one or two of them share it with the parents. In many 
houses I found two bedrooms upon the first floor, and three or 
even four were sometimes found thus located. 

Chart No. I. shows a somewhat unique plan of a family bed- 
room. The sole window of this room is a north one, opening 
upon a piazza entirely closed in upon three sides, and shut off 
upon the fourth by the projecting portions of the building. Asa 
whole, the house has no cellar under the main portion, but an un- 
ventilated space of three feet between the floor and ground. The 
living-room has a north-west exposure. The south rooms are 
never opened except upon rare occasions. The bed-chambers as- 
signed to the use of the family face north and west, the south 
rooms here also being reserved for company. Shade trees grow 
in great profusion all about the house. 

The first occupants of this house were a father and mother, both 
healthy, and ten children. Eight of the latter developed lung dis- 
ease, of which they died in middle or past middle life. 

The son who remained in the old homestead married a healthy 
woman, member of a healthy, long-lived family. To this couple 
were born six children, four of whom died in early adult life of 
pulmonary consumption. Of the two now living, one barely es- 
caped consumption in youth: the other is not strong. 

In Chart No. II., we have a somewhat different, but quite as 
bad, family bedroom. A favoring circumstance in this house is 
that the living-rooms are upon the south side. The scrap of the 
family history which could be obtained said that the father en- 
joyed average health, one son was a sufferer from lung trouble, 
the mother was afflicted with rheumatism first, then lung trouble 
developed, and she was apparently at death’s door, when the fam- 
ily made a change of residence. After this, though so crippled 
from rheumatism that one hand-was entirely useless, and though 
she continued to cough, she survived seven years. 

No. III. shows two bedrooms on the first floor, these being the 
family bedrooms of two separate families, one of them occupying 
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the north half of the remainder of the house, the other the south 
half. - 

The family living upon the north side consisted of three mem- 
bers,—father, mother, and daughter. The father died in the 
prime of life, of cancer, it was believed; the daughter in early 
womanhood of consumption. A sister of the widow, who came to 
live with her, died not many years after of “dropsy,” so it was 
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said (the real disease was not known). The widow still survives, 
but is a martyr to rheumatism, being helpless a large part of 
the time. The family occupying the south side, also three in num- 
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ber, are all living; but the father is rheumatic, and the mother 
has long been a terrible sufferer from rheumatism, being ,unable 
to even lift her hands for weeks at a time. She also suffers from 
a severe chronic disease of the throat. Probably in none of these 
cases was the bedroom the sole source of the mischief; but, in 
each, it was an important factor. In only one instance did I find 
a bedroom the window of which could be opened from the top; 
and that arrangement was here rendered useless by a fly-screen, 
which occupied its lower part. It is needless to say that bed- 
rooms which are not warmed in winter are seldom well aired, and 
are almost invariably damp and unwholesome. 
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The average woman seems to be possessed of a positive mania 
for keeping the sunlight excluded from her house. This domestic 
photophobia is one of the most obdurate as well as one of the most 
general of maladies. The sufferers will consent to cough, to limp, 
to endure the torturing twinges of rheumatism, or to see their 
children grow up pale and peevish, rather than that the colors of 
the cherished carpets should be dimmed by a hated sunbeam, or 
that a “horrid fly,” invited by such radiance, should dare to buzz 
within their sacred domains. Occasionally, we see a pretty bay- 
window invitingly thrown out ; and we cannot help thinking what 
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a lovely place for mother’s sewing-chair, a reading-desk, or, oh, 
horror! the children’s playthings. But from a shutter drawn 
grudgingly a little to one side we see—what? A plaster image 
or a piece of pottery perched upon a spindle-legged stand, all the 
radiance which is permitted to enter lost upon its senseless parti- 
cles. There was a substratum of reason in the so-called “ blue- 
glass craze” of a score of years ago. It meant that pallid house- 
lings sat in the sunshine and got well. ’Tis pity that a folly so 
wise should have been abandoned. 

It is a sad fact that nowhere does one see women more pale 
and ailing and dispirited than among the well-to-do classes in the 
country. One of these said to me as she came limply into the 
room from an afternoon nap, “I am as well off as my neighbors: 
you'll not find a well woman in these parts.” The absence of any- 
thing which indicated an out-of-door life for these women was 
especially noticeable. They are too tired to walk after their morn- 
ing’s duties, and the long dusty roads are uninviting at best. So, if 
they go from home, they ride,— usually in a covered vehicle: they 
never ride on horseback; they do nothing which would tend to 
make them truly vigorous. Lawn and garden invite them in vain. 
To sew or read or have the family tea out of doors is something 
never thought of. They work hard as long as they are able: they 
make little effort to vary the monotony which preys upon them, 
sapping health and strength; and thousands of them go to the 
grave or the madhouse in what should be the prime of their 
‘womanhood. Pale daughters and narrow-chested sons are the 
natural progeny of such mothers, and we find ourselves exclaiming : 
“Where are the stalwart lads and blooming lasses, the hale old 
men and vigorous matrons, whom we have been wont to picture at 
these country firesides? Are they but the creations of an imagina- 
tive brain or the resurrected shapes of a generation long ago 
turned to dust?” Vainly we look for them. As well look for the 
ruddy glow of the old-time fireside, which has, alas! been sup- 
planted by a breath-scorching sheet-iron stove. 

The contamination both to air and water arising from out-build- 
ings improperly located, badly constructed, and imperfectly cared 
for, and from carelessness in the disposal of kitchen waste, is the 
means of introducing into the system substances of the most 
deleterious, often the most virulent and deadly, nature. Of the 
large number of cases reported, a few will suffice for illustration : 

Dr. Harris, of New Hampshire, sends two cases, 
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No. I. ‘‘ Having been called to a case of typhoid fever, an inspec- 
tion of the premises revealed the following: Privy attached to 
ell of dwelling, no vault or ventilating shaft. All kitchen waste 
thrown from back door. Water obtained from a spring but a few 
feet away. Cellar of house very damp. Family living-rooms and 
three sleeping-rooms all on first floor and with north windows only. 
Three members of the family had the fever. All suffered from 
typhoidal symptoms. One death resulted. Two years later, all 
the family, consisting of eleven members, had diphtheria, one death 
also resulting.” 

No. II. ‘“‘ Premises nearly as above except that here the house 
and barn were contiguous and the water was obtained from a well 
fifteen feet distant, having no protection against surface water, and 
with the slope from house, out-buildings, and highway toward the 
well. The family had lived here but a short time, and yet long 
enough for four cases of malignant typhoid fever (two of which 
proved fatal), and several cases of severe rheumatism, to have de- 
veloped among its members.” 

Dr. L. M. Palmer, of Massachusetts, sends the following. The 
chart shows the relative positions of the well and other accessories 
of the premises. 
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“The sink water ran within five feet of the well, on the surface 
of the ground. The privy, with surface disposal of waste, was 
within ten feet upon the other side. The barn and large barnyard 
were twenty feet distant. The slope of the land from all these 
was toward the well. By the way, this was a milk farm,— probably 
it would be safe to say a milk-and-water farm,— so that the public 
shared the benefit of these arrangements. A case of malignant 
diphtheria developed here, and was followed in rapid succession by 
six others. Three of the patients died; four recovered. When 
told that the water from the well was probably the direct source of 
the trouble, the owner turned contemptuously away, drank of the 
water, smacked his lips, and said, “ No better water than this can 
be found anywhere.” He then accused the doctor of trying to ex- 
cuse his “ want of skill” by maligning the premises. Later some 
of the water was sent to Professor Hill, of Harvard, who found it 
highly charged with organic matter, and pronounced it dangerous. 
Dr. Palmer says, “ A frequent unhygienic condition in this region 
is for the pump to be placed in the sink, and for the sink-spout to 
empty upon the ground within a very few feet of the well. My 
experience leads me to the conclusion that the average farm-house 
is more unwholesome than the average village or city house”; 
and he piously adds, “ Nothing but the loving kindness and for- 
bearance of an overruling Providence permits the inmates to live 
out half their days,”’— surely, a more Christian and sensible doc- 
trine than the one which charges this same merciful Deity with the 
wholesale destruction and misery which result from ignorance and 
disregard of sanitary law. 

The very harmonious relations which existed between rheuma- 
tism and damp cellars is worthy of notice. Many of the cellars 
were rendered additionally unwholesome from the presence of 
decaying. vegetables and various accumulations, the removal of 
which had been neglected, and, again, by the roof water being 
allowed to discharge where it penetrated the cellar wall, rendering 
it damp and mouldy. 

The degree of knowledge with regard to sanitary matters which 
was found to prevail may be inferred from the data given. It was 
not uncommon to find people of considerable intelligence unac- 
quainted with even the crudest principles of hygiene. Perhaps the 
most extreme instances were found in the two housewives, one of 
whom poured her kitchen waste through a square hole cut for the 
purpose in the floor, and the other who caused her drain-spout to 
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be turned so as to discharge its contents under the kitchen. Both 
these women were regarded as remarkably neat housewives. 

I think I am safe in asserting that in the West I found more 
interest in, and consequently a somewhat better acquaintance with, 
sanitary subjects than in the same grade of persons in the East. 
In a pretty Western village, I was told that a regulation had been 
in force for some time which limited the shade trees both as to 
numbers and nearness to dwellings, and also that no branches were 
allowed to grow below a prescribed distance from the ground. 
Great improvement in the health of a once malarious district had 
been the result. I could mention more than one New England 
town which would be benefited by such an ordinance; and how 
many of our delightful places along the Hudson, think you, might 
find such a decree the greatest of boons! or who shall say to what 
extent we might thus be able to exorcise that hateful scourge, ma- 
laria, which more and more finds a lurking-place in the shaded 
recesses of our homes, filling our veins alternately with ice and 
fire, and making the grasshopper to seem a burden? 

The proportion qf unwholesome bedrooms, shut-up parlors, out- 
houses attached to dwellings, and back-yard abominations was 
somewhat larger in New England than elsewhere. The house of 
which the poet sings, the artist raves, and which the novelist weaves 
into his romances, is, in real life, the most unhygienic of abodes. 
Pass beyond the “noble old elms, the vine-covered porches, and 
the mossy door-stone,” and fill in the further details of damp cellar, 
mouldy little bedrooms, and the complicated horrors which go to 
make up the rear premises, and the picture seems to have lost its 
attractiveness. Not long ago I had occasion to step into just such 
a dwelling, and this was what presented itself to enliven the back- 
ground of the picture already upon the easel: a woman with a 
moth-patched complexion, who groaned audibly at every step,— 
poor thing, her rheumatism had come back, she said; a second 
woman lying upon a lounge, pale as Banquo’s ghost, apparently 
just crawling back to life after a severe illness ; a third enormously 
fleshy woman, who sat wheezing in a rocking-chair; and a limp 
young girl, with a face like curd, who brought me a glass of water. 

Contrast this “‘ Poet’s Corner” with the ideal home of the sanita- 
rian, the home which should and so easily could be. The house 
standing upon dry and, if need be, well-drained soil, over a clean, 
dry, well-cemented cellar; turned at a slight angle, so that there 
shall be no absolutely north rooms; family bedrooms large, on 
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second floor, and these, as well as living-rooms, on the sunniest 
side of the house; all windows opening from top as well as bot- 
tom; shutters closed or shades drawn only in the hottest days. A 
cheery fireplace in every room, if possible ; if not possible, then one 
in the large family bedroom and in the living-room, to brighten the 
winter evenings and to aid in ventilation (no fireboards nor other 
devices to cover these in warm weather). A bathroom, with hot 
and cold water supply. Shade trees in moderate numbers, and 
standing at a respectful distance from the house. Well, out of 
doors, deep, secured against surface water. Out-buildings standing 
widely apart from house and well, properly constructed and kept 
scrupulously clean. Roof water all conveyed into a cistern or 
carried a suitable distance from the house. Laundry and larger part 
of kitchen waste utilized by being poured upon the garden or car-. 
ried well away by a good drain.* 

A bright young wife once said of her new house, “‘ It has an up- 
stairs, a downstairs and an out-doors to it.” Now, this out-doors 
part is just what every house needs, in order to be a perfect dwell- 
ing-place; but, as with the proverb of the unshod wife of the 
shoemaker, so no house is so conspicuously destitute of this out-of- 
doors space as your true farm-house. Our sanitary home must 
therefore have for summer, first, a temporary awning to serve 
instead of a roofed piazza (which latter shuts out the sun from 
the rooms behind it all the year round); then hammocks hung 
here and there, as convenience will permit ; a tent or two on the 
lawn, where the children can play or take naps, and where mother 
can bring her sewing or father his newspaper; a few rustic seats 
here and there in the shady nooks ; and, best of all, a table under 
a tree or tent, where tea can be served in fine weather. Such a 
dwelling-place is neither chimerical nor extravagant. Indeed, it 
would be in most cases a paying investment, returning its cost ten 
times over in health and happiness. By it the musty and worm- 
eaten dreariness of the picturesque old house is thrown farther in 
the shade than by its own dismal surroundings. Such a sanitary 
abode I found in a bright little Western town, and to enliven ¢his 
picture were a mother and five daughters, all absolutely well. 
Think of it! Six rosy, healthy, happy women all in one house. 
I could hardly believe it; but no amount of cross-questioning 
revealed a flaw in the evidence. The men of the household were 
absent, but I was assured that they also were in excellent health. 


* See Prof. Victor C. Vaughan’s article, entitled ‘‘ Building a Home.” 
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Granting that most country homes are defective in their sanitary 
arrangements, and that much mischief is the result, where and to 
whom are we to look for the remedy? How prevent a repetition of 
old blunders in the location and erection of new homes, !:ow im- 
prove or eradicate the evils existing in homes already established, 
how insure the more rapid dissemination of that knowledge of 
sanitation which shall help every man to be both his own and his 
brother’s keeper ? 

That even an architect cannot always be trusted in these matters 
can be proved by the fact that a fine new hospital, not many miles 
from here, is so constructed that every one of its rooms or wards 
for the sick has only a northern exposure ; and thus no bed-ridden 
patient can ever, within those walls, enjoy the gladdening and heal- 
ing influence of a sunbeam. Also, I have seen a house, built in 
connection with a great State enterprise, where the kitchen drain, 
composed of loose tiles, was laid within two feet of the cistern 
(there was no well ‘on the place) on one side, and a privy, with a 
shallow box for a vault, placed twelve feet distant upon the other. 
If we see such faults as these in buildings planned by those who 
should be authorities in such matters, what must we expect from 
the haphazard manner in which most country houses are planned 
and erected? A sanitary engineer is, of course, a being quite un- 
known in these localities. 

Clearly, the one person possessing the requisite scientific knowl- 
edge, and who can be easily reached, is the physician ; and, fortu- 
nately, no place is so remote and no household so wretched as to 
be beyond the reach of his advice and assistance. Indeed, the 
man who is going to build a house should first send for the doctor. 
With an attack of diphtheria upon him, he would be more excusable, 
did he neglect this duty. And woe betide the medical man or 
woman who is not prepared to render sound and efficient advice in 
a matter so important both to client and community! Already in 
some of the best medical colleges, both for men and women, chairs 
of preventive medicine are being established; and soon we hope 
that no respectably equipped institution of the kind will be without 
such a department. No doctor who is not alive to his finger-tips 
to every question which involves the health of the community of 
which he, by the very nature of his profession, is the self-consti- 
tuted guardian, is deserving either of confidence or support. 

We are told that, if the physician were to set about righting all 
the sources of illness which he sees, he would soon reduce himself 
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to a state of poverty and idleness, and consequently he holds him- 
self in an attitude of indifference toward these dangers. This 
view is as untrue as it is ungenerous and repulsive. The hollow 
cough which sounds the death-knell of a trusting patient, a little 
child pinched and wan with suffering, a strong man stricken down 
prostrate and helpless with disease, are things at which no man re- 
joices, even though a fee be to him the price of the suffering which 
he strives to alleviate. There is'no profession which develops 
unselfishness, patienge, and heroism as does that of medicine ; 
and there is no field of its practice which so calls out the above 
qualities as that which is furnished by the country. And yet the 
seeming indifference, the neglect to guard and warn and instruct, 
which is the negative quality in the ministrations of many of the 
medical profession, has often surprised and puzzled me. 

Not long since, in a house in New England, there occurred 
within the space of three weeks one case of severe inflammatory 
rheumatism, three of acute enteritis, and one of acute pleurisy, all 
in adults (the children had died long ago). Here the family doc- 
tor came and went, carefully attentive, noting every symptom of 
his patients and prescribing cautiously and wisely. Yet, from first 
to last, he apparently took no note of the fact that at the rear of 
the house, beginning at the very door-step, was a perfect frog-pond, 
the result of the almost constant pouring and dashing of every 
variety of unclean waters out among the rank weeds which flour- 
ished there. And, further, he apparently failed to note that each 
person attacked as above stated had slept in a room the windows 
of which opened upon this filthy pool. I regret to add that at this 
house summer boarders were received; and soon after these occur- 
rences it was literally swarming with the men, women, and children 
who had gone there in the quest of health. 

One more,—an old farm-house. ‘“ Unhealthy” seems to be 
written all over it, from musty cellar, tree, vine, veranda, and blind 
shaded rooms, to the inevitable abominations behind. The history 
harmonizes perfectly with the suggestions of the place,—a history 
of more than forty years of affliction to two people, now old, the hus- 
band almost an imbecile from some kind of nervous affection, the 
wife crippled by rheumatism and enfeebled by bodily and mental 
suffering. The children had died many years ago, “of malignant 
sore throat,” so the mother said; and, as she spoke of that terrible 
time, her lips quivered, the hard, stiff old hands were raised to the 
worn and wrinkled face, and the tears trickled through the gnarled 
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fingers, as she wept for the children who had lain full thirty years 
in their graves. The place, she said, had always been beset by 
illness. Typhoid, bilious and malarial fever, diphtheria, and rheu- 
matism had come again and again. Bronchitis, nervous prostration, 
chronic rheumatism, imbecility, had come to remain. As I turned 
from the tear-stained face and stepped out into the sweet air and 
sunshine, this ghastly chapter of needless misery and loss came 
back ever with the question, “‘ Who was to blame?”’ Here was a 
house unhygienic in every detail. Here disease had flourished like 
some poison weed in a noisome bog; and here the physician had 
come to comfort the sick, and stand helpless and sorrowful by the 
bedside of the dying. He was probably the only man of science 
who had been wont to cross the threshold, and yet he had never 
once lifted his voice to warn or advise these unfortunate people 
against the frightful conditions by which they had surrounded 
themselves. 

That to go into your neighbor’s house and find fault with his 
cellar, his drain, his well, his barn, or the cherished customs of his 
good wife, is not a pleasant duty, no one will deny ; but, with tact 
and honesty of purpose, it can be safely done, as hosts of earnest 
physicians can testify. That doctors should stand by each other 
in these matters is what is most needed. Then none would lack 
the courage to condemn and denounce whatever is inimical to 
health in personal habits, households, or communities ; and we be- 
lieve that, when educated physicians unanimously recognize and 
live up to their responsibility in these things, the terrible occur- 
rences which now blacken the histories of so many homes will 
have become things impossible in the near future for which we 
to-day are building. 


DISCUSSION OF DR. HALL’S PAPER. 


Dr. LoutseE FIskKE Bryson, of New York.—I think Dr. Hall’s 
paper illustrates the old proverb, “Where the sunshine does not 
come, the doctor does.” These close houses are full of death. 
When a house is shut up, everything about it is dead,— the wood, 
the paint, the wool in the carpet; and possibly all this dead mat- 
ter has something to do with the death of its occupants, There 
are the same disadvantages in the city, so far as sunlight and ven- 
tilation are concerned. If doctors could impress upon people that 
it is not in good “ form” to have houses shut up, | think it would 
have more effect than putting it on a scientific basis. People are 
ready to be moral and hygienic sooner for that reason than for 
any other. 
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Rev. Dr. H. L. WayLanp.— (On being invited to speak as 
“Doctor” Wayland.) I belong to the class of doctors who do 
not doctor. I am called upon to exercise my duties after these 
bad sanitary conditions have had their legitimate effect. I sup- 
pose that almost any of us who have visited Northern country 
houses can testify from observation and experience to the justness 
of what has been said by Dr. Hall. New England people are said 
to have become addicted to frugality. I think they forget that it 
has pleased the Lord to endow us with twenty-five miles of air, with 
his wonted largeness of conception. We sometimes act as if we 
felt that, if we filled our lungs or opened wide the windows, we 
should exhaust this air; but I think we may trust entirely in the 
resources of Providence, and breathe all we want to. You remem- 
ber the story of the school teacher who boarded round. In one 
home, as her time fortunately approached its close, the head of 
the family said to her: “ You were to be here only three and a 
half days, Miss Jones. That would give you only half a dinner; 
but, as we don’t want to be mean about it, you might eat about as 
much as you generally do.” I think people limit themselves in 
the matter of breathing in just that way. If we breathe very 
nearly as much as our lungs will hold, if we open our windows 
very nearly as wide as they ought to be opened, we may appear 
on the right side of the census for a longer period perhaps. 
Whether talking about this matter will do any good, I don’t know. 
Perhaps the only way is for people to die: then they will come to 
a sense of their situation. I don’t know what to do. It is a 
curious thing that people will exhibit such a fine sample of the re- 
sistance of the human mind: facts and figures seem to have no 
weight with them. You can tell them all these things, but it 
doesn’t do any good. I hope Mr. Sanborn will put all these 
charts into the report, so that, if people will persist in going 
from the farm-houses to the crematory, it shall no longer be our 
fault. 

Perhaps I may add that those who dwell in country houses are 
not the only sinners, or above all others. A mitigated form of 
this iniquity exists elsewhere. In Philadelphia, for instance, we 
drain into the Fairmount River, and then drink this diluted sew- 
age. A statement has been published recently by a sanitary ex- 
pert, showing that the water of the Fairmount River, which is 
carried over the city, contains now and then traces of the oil of 
cedar, which proceeds from the coffins that have contained the re- 
mains of our ancestors who were buried in Laurel Hill Cemetery. 
So you see that the pleasure of this intimate acquaintance or asso- 
ciation with our ancestors is not confined to the people who live 
in the country. Still, I suppose, on the whole, the average health 
condition of our city homes is better than of those in the country. 
I do not know what we can do to get this valuable paper read. I 
wish the sixty million people of the United States belonged to this 
Association, so that they could all read it. The heads of the peo- 
ple are so dense! though there is one woman on record — Jael, the 
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wife of Heber, the Kenite — who was able to get something into 
the head of one of her contemporaries. 

Mrs. DaLt.— It is forty years since I made up my mind that the 
conditions of life in great cities were better than in country towns. 
I thought then what I think now, and what I have for the first 
time seen attention directed to in this paper,— that overshading 
country homes has a great deal to do with sickness. I have just 
come from a three months’ sojourn in Petersham (Mass.), which 
is almost as high as Princeton, where Mount Wachusett is. Peo- 
ple from Boston and New York are going there in large numbers, 
buying the old farm-houses and fitting them up. But I have hardly 
found one that was not so shaded that I would not engage a 
room to live in. In the one where I finally found a home, I 
could only get a glimpse of heaven from the second story: it was 
impossible to get a view of the sunset or of the hills. A passion 
for planting trees close to the house seems to have existed there. 
I spoke to many people about it, but I could not convince any 
one that it was unhealthy. John Fiske has his abode there, and 
it is as shaded as any house in town. Three trees near one house 
were cut down on account of borers,— not for the sake of health, 
though every member of the family is ill. A lamentation for these 
trees went up all over the town. Every one said it would spoil 
that house. Petersham is a beautiful place; but it has been un- 
healthy all this summer,— very damp, with superficial drainage 
and many unwholesome wells in the town. If we could only con- 
vince people of the advantage it would be not to shut out the 
light and air by trees, we should accomplish a great work. 

Mr. SANBORN.— I need scarcely call attention to the fact that 
sanitary science is in its infancy, even among physicians. Any 
physician who has been in practice forty years will remember 
the time when the ordinary rules for sanitation were almost 
unknown to the medical profession. Among the older practi- 
tioners there were few who understood the simplest methods of 
sanitation in regard to dwellings. A very wise man, sometimes 
given to jokes,— Sydney Smith,— used to speak of things hap- 
pening “before the invention of common sense”; and that was 
not a very distant period. He did not mean to go back more than 
fifty years. Common sense in these matters does not go back 
more than fifty years. You must not wonder, therefore, when the 
men specially trained to preserve the health of the community 
were ignorant, that the rest of the community were also ignorant. 
I had the privilege of looking over Dr. Hall’s paper in advance 
of her reading. I was struck by the melancholy facts which she 
has collected, and I asked what part of New England she had 
visited. She said Vermont, Maine, and New Hampshire. So 
far as Massachusetts is concerned, I think the picture would be 
overdrawn. My official business there consists largely in visiting 
homes in country.towns where dependants of the State live. I 
go into houses of all kinds, and I seldom find the extreme con- 
ditions that have been stated so graphically by Dr. Hall. I find 
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few houses where the sunlight is excluded. The bedrooms are 
ordinarily of good size, and there is usually access to air and 
light through the windows. I suppose the spread of sanitary 
truth through the newspapers has opened the blinds and cut down 
the trees in Massachusetts, and the same causes will operate here- : 
after. The public opinion of the women, who regulate this matter, 
will be changed by considerations of health and fashion; and 
these particular evils will in time be removed. 

Our ancestors lived in houses which were not so air-tight as our 
modern houses are. I have even slept in old houses where the 
snow sifted down through the roof on the bed. That was to the 
advantage of the sleepers; and there were other corrections of 
the unsanitary conditions. 

Mr. A. S. PEASE, Syracuse.— Something may be said in extenu- 
ation of the customs of the country. My residence there for twenty 
years has enabled me to make close observations of country homes. 
The modern house is better constructed than the old. The con- 
struction of sleeping-rooms in old times was governed by prudential 
motives. Wood was burned instead of coal then, and the sleeping- 
rooms were put where the family could be most comfortable. Such 
apartments are now larger and better ventilated. The farmer, after 
all, gets into his lungs about as much fresh air as the merchant in the 
city, taking the twenty-four hours together. If we look over the 
whole field, we shall find the hygienic condition of the farmer is 
about on a par with the residents of the city. But people should 


learn how to live all over their houses, as farmers do not. They 
live in the kitchen and in their bedrooms. When they learn to live 
in their parlors, they will keep their houses open more. We may 
say that a man’s body is much like the house he lives in, and it is 
important that every man should learn to live all over his body, 
and in all the chambers of his mind. 








5. THE WORKING-WOMEN OF NEW YORK: THEIR 
HEALTH AND OCCUPATIONS. 


READ BY ELIZABETH STOW BROWN, M.D., OF NEW YORK. 


Working-women as a class and as a social problem belong to 
recent times. They date from the beginning of the era of emigra- 
tion, when such large proportions of the men of older communities 
were moved to leave their crowded States, and settle in new lands. 
Such movements included so small a part of the women that in 
the home countries these gradually became the more numerous sex. 
In the more progressive of the countries of Europe and in the older 
parts of America the female population considerably exceeds the 
male; and a large proportion of this excess are not housewives, 
but must work independently for their means of subsistence. Great 
wars, of course, have increased this disproportion, and have left 
their effect on several generations. In Great Britain and Ireland, 
the disproportion between the sexes is more marked than in any 
other nation of Europe. This is not surprising, since the United 
Kingdom has always been foremost in emigration. We may per- 
haps imagine that in later generations an equal distribution of the 
sexes will re-establish itself, since the time will come when emigra- 
tion will stop by reason of the limits of the habitable globe. Yet 
it has been, and probably always will be, that the men will be 
rovers, more or less ; that the women, timid in seeking new open- 
ings, will cling to their first implantation. 

The number of women in Great Britain and Ireland who admit 
following some specific calling is 4,544,174, a certain proportion of 
whom, however, are married women. This is nearly equal to the 
entire population of Ireland, and greater than the entire popula- 
tion of Scotland and Wales put together,—a nation within a na- 
tion. In the United States, as a whole, males and females are 
nearly equal in numbers ; but in the older parts of the country and 
in the great cities and large manufacturing towns we have again a 
large excess of women striving painfully, many of them, for the 
means of livelihood. In America we have no such wide-spread 
struggle of women for work as in Great Britain. In our great 
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cities alone, such as New York, can be found the state of the 
problem in its full development ; and facts true for New York will 
be in the main true for other American cities. 

Working-women may be defined as those who work for wages. 
Their earnings are the measure of their skill, intelligence, and 
previous preparation for their work. This paper will deal strictly 
with that division of working-women who are the lowest wage- 
earners, those in the manufacturing industries, excluding domestics 
and women in trade. 

There are stated to be fifty thousand more women than men in 
the city of New York, the whole number of working-women being 
nearly two hundred thousand. The lack of employment among 
men has forced into the ranks wives, mothers, and daughters. The 
number of working-women is significant when taken into conjunc- 
tion with the fact that New York has, among cities, the largest 
percentage of habitual drunkards and the largest number of liquor 
saloons to the mile. Of these two hundred thousand women, many 
are by turns unemployed, praying and suffering for w8rk to do. 

Women in New York, according to the census of 1880, are 
classed in 114 manufacturing industries, excluding domestics and 
women in trade. We have to consider the work of the women in 
these 114 industries, and to analyze with limited detail, both from 
a hygienic and an economic point of view, the most crowded 
branches. We have also to consider the health of these workers, 
what is its absolute state, and whether the home hygiene or the 
industrial hygiene is at fault; and, finally, what the philanthropist 
suggests to better the condition of that class of society under con- 
sideration. 

The first study of the hygiene of industries was by Ramazzini, of 
Padua, in‘1713. The interest then first aroused has been steadily 
increasing in all civilized lands, until to-day a large literature exists 
(at least on the continent of Europe). Legislation regulates cer- 
tain abuses of former times, ingenious inventions obviate many, and 
large-hearted philanthropy is pondering the rest. It must be re- 
membered, in treating of the hygiene of women’s work, that they 
as workers are not strictly comparable with men. Woman’s more 
delicate constitution, her inferior power of sustained muscular 
effort, greater tendency to “worry,” and greater susceptibility to 
poisons are facts against the sex. 

The observations of this paper are founded upon study of women 
in New York, observed in their working places, in the hospitals 
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and dispensaries, in their homes, and in the working-girls’ clubs, 
where they are gathered for recreation and instruction. 

Of the one hundred and fourteen manufacturing industries fol- 
lowed by women in New York, the workers on men’s clothing 
claim the largest number, including shirt-makers and tailoresses. 
Workers on women’s clothing come next, making a total of women 
who sew of about one-third of the two hundred thousand. Then 
follow in lesser proportions the tobacco-workers, the silk-workers, 
and workers on hats and caps; and, in smaller numbers still, the 
workers, in factory or shop or home, on laces, textiles, fans, 
boxes, boots and shoes, book-binding, artificial flowers, wall paper, 
feathers, cotton, flax, jute, wool, and matches. This list includes 
the principal occupations followed by the lower classes of working- 
women,— those industries only whose votaries are numbered by 
thousands. 

Occupations are injurious to the worker by reason of the posi- 
tion or restraint required, by reason of the exercise of some part 
of the body* to the disuse of the rest; and they are injurious be- 
cause of harmful conditions of the surrounding medium, as exces- 
sive heat, moisture, exposure, or deleterious emanations in dust or 
in gaseous form. It is unfair to judge of the hygiene of an occu- 
pation from a physical examination of a woman who follows it. 
It must be known what the home and personal life are outside 
the work, and with what discount of strength the woman began 
her task. 

It will be possible to give but a brief hygienic analysis of the 
most crowded of these -industries. The sewing-women in New 
York include the makers of men’s and women’s garments in every 
grade and part. The needle, in all civilized countries, occupies 
more women than any other one industry. Sewing in some form 
is the staple industry of English and Irish women, employing forty 
out of every hundred. The proportion is less in this country. 
Nevertheless, the “Song of the Shirt” was never sung with 
deeper anguish than to-day in our opulent and philanthropic city. 
Sewing will probably always be the largest industry for women. 
The fact that the remuneration is so tragically small means that 
the demand for the work to do is pitiably great. Even in the low- 
est grade of sewing, no worker steps out that there are not a 
score ready to replace her. Sewing of the rude order done by the 
majority of the needle-women of New York is not skilled labor. 
It is the work of women who have never had technical training 
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of any sort, who have turned to sewing as the one thing a woman 
can always do if she can get it to do, who cling to it as the only 
alternative to utter starvation. The occupation of sewing, which 
involves a steady application from eight to twelve hours a day, 
may affect the health of its follower from the strain on the eyes, 
from the in-door life, from constrained attitude and constant appli- 
cation, sometimes from poison in the material worked upon, and 
from the use of the sewing-machine. Occasionally, the cry arises 
anew, both among the laity and the medical profession, of the curse 
of the sewing-machine, to which much of the ill health of sewing- 
women is attributed. A careful study of the lives and physical 
disorders of sewing-machine operators will, I think, justify the 
conclusion that a moderate use of the sewing-machine does not 
injure the average woman, but that no woman can “ operate ” 
eight or ten hours a day by foot-power without harm. 

The hygiene of the sewing-machine has received much attention, 
and the weight of medical authority coincides with the view I 
have stated. In France, England, and the United States, for a 
generation, sanitarians have been industriously trying to discover 
whether Elias Howe was a benefactor of his race or not. Layet 
believed that, after a certain habituation to the machine was estab- , 
lished, then anzemia, dyspeptic and nervous troubles, always super- 
vened. He noted a marked enfeeblement of the lower limbs, 
and was “not far from believing in atrophic change in certain 
regions of the spinal cord.” Decaisne examined six hundred and 
sixty-one sewing-machine operators, and concluded that within 
certain limits, according to the strength of the individual, the 
sewing-machine was not attended with greater injury to health 
than working with the needle. Dr. Nichols, a few years ago, 
made a report on the subject to the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health, which was founded on the examination of a large number 
of women. He would limit the safe use of the sewing-machine 
to three or four hours a day for a woman of average strength. 
He found operators liable to indigestion,— attributable to impure 
air, the sedentary life, and want of open-air exercise,— muscular 
pains in the lower limbs, general debility, and, very rarely, pecul- 
iar nervous effects. The working of the foot-treadle has, of 
course, been the source of the alleged injury. The unhealthful 
tendencies of the sewing-machine are greatly diminished in shops 
by the substitution of some other motive power. 

Sewing-women are a very large class of hospital and dispensary 
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patients, and ample opportunities are afforded on all sides to 
observe them. A steady-working sewer is only rarely sound ; but 
the degree of her lowered vitality and strength will be, as in many 
of the classes that I shall speak of, proportioned to her food, her 
home, her wages. The suffering among needle-women has greatly 
increased within the last few years. The rate of pay has been 
reduced through the system of “sweaters,” or middle-men, by 
competition with country workers, by contract work in reforma- 
tories, and by the underbidding of the degraded Russians, Poles, 
and Italians, who are landing in such hordes upon our shores. 
Who could read without indignation the story of the working-girls, 
who told the Congressional Immigration Committee what they 
had suffered because of imported labor? 

The tobacco-workers are next to the sewing-women in numbers 
in New York. Their work should be properly classed later, among 
the poisonous industries ; for here we have a toxic element — the 
nicotine and ammonia—to be inhaled and absorbed. Great differ- 
ence of opinion has existed in regard to the ultimate deleterious 
effects upon health of working upon tobacco. Ramazzini, Heur- 
taux, and Kostial, in Italy, France, and Germany, respectively, have 
been pessimistic in their view; while Duchatelet, Ygonin, Berretti, 
and Chevallier claim that tobacco-workers are as healthy and long- 
lived as any other workers, or more so. A certain amount of 
habituation, a mild nicotine poisoning, has to be endured, having 
its analogue perhaps in “learning to smoke.” All agree that to- 
bacco harms women more than men. Kostial records that, of 100 
female cigar-makers, twelve to sixteen years old, 72 fell sick in six 
months after beginning the work. A great deal of cigar-making 
and cigarette-making is carried on in tenement houses. A few 
years ago, an attempt was made by the trades-unions to prevent 
this by legislation, on the pretended ground that the combination 
of tobacco and tenement house was a most deadly one. The law 
was passed, but was soon discovered to be unconstitutional. The 
agitation of the subject led Dr. Tracy, of the New York Board of 
Health, to an investigation. He examined 214 families, taken 
without selection, and set them against a number of factories. To 
his surprise, he found that, in respect to air, light, ventilation, food, 
cleanliness, and material emanations, the home-workers in nearly 
all cases had the advantage. This is an exception to the usual 
contrast between home and factory workers, where the advantage 
is usually on the side of the factory, as has been shown so conclu- 
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sively by your honored President, Mr. Carroll D. Wright. Anzmia 
of a rapidly advancing kind is the misfortune of these girls. My 
experience with female workers in tobacco has profoundly im- 
pressed me with its ill effects. I have found these women almost 
invariably pallid, anzemic, passing quickly toa stage of grave 
functional disorders. Of a large number examined at working- 
girls’ clubs, where they had entered without selection, I found 
scarcely a sound one who had worked six months. They form a 
considerable proportion of dispensary patients. Home hygiene 
will do much to assist the worker in her constitutional resistance to 
nicotine, but, I believe, cannot entirely counteract its toxic effects. 

The city does not afford examples of the largest factory systems, 
yet still in New York we can find a small army of factory girls. 
We are indebted to your esteemed President for his study of the 
Factory System in this country and abroad, and for his widely 
accepted conclusion that it is home and personal hygiene, and not 
the factory, that tells upon the operatives. Mr. Wright shows how, 
conditions in the factories being equal, the health of the operatives 
varies exactly as their home surroundings. Factories have to some 
extent been regulated by legislation; but it has been so well under- 
stood by manufacturers that it is policy on their part to do all 
possible for their employees’ health that we generally find the 
large places with good hygienic conditions. 

The dusty industries and those having to do with poisons are 
most important for our consideration. The typical dusty factories 
where women are employed are those of cotton, wool, hemp, flax, 
and silk. The types of the poisonous industries other than tobacco 
are the making of hats and caps, of artificial flowers, wall-papers, 
and matches. The dusty industries work their harm both by inha- 
lation of dust and by its external irritation. Machinery is doing 
away with much of the waste that formerly was cast into the air. 
In this country, much greater security is provided for operatives 
than in Europe; and “cotton consumption,” for example, is here 
almost unknown. 

Let us take up the principal dusty industries in a very brief re- 
view. In factories for cotton, flax, and jute, the dust is composed 
of silicious particles, fibres of the different materials, and woody 
fibres. Cotton factories, which formerly were the most harmful, 
are now, from improved machinery which checks dust, compara- 
tively innocuous. Flax-working is one of the most unhealthful of 
the dusty occupations. Consumption is verycommon. Greenhow 
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in England, among 107 operatives that he examined, found 79 with 
some bronchial trouble, and 19 had had hemorrhages from the 
lungs. From the large flax factories, whose employees are about 
three-fourths women, I have seen a number of patients. Some of 
them came for other than chest troubles, but all had bronchical 
disorders of some degree. Working on jute is supposed to be 
about equally deleterious with flax; but my observation, re-en- 
forced by the statement of a practical manufacturer interested in 
both industries, favors jute as less injurious than flax. The dust 
in the jute mill is far less, absolutely, and is of a different quality. 
It is coarser, and therefore cannot so seductively enter the air 
passages; nor is it irritating to the skin. I passed through the 
departments of the great jute mill of New York; and, with the 
windows on opposite sides, the exhausting fans at intervals in 
the roof, the dust in visible quantities certainly, but not stifling, I 
saw little to condemn. The superintendent very courteously told 
me that rarely did a girl stay out or leave from illness. He had 
women of forty or fifty who had worked at jute from childhood. 
Vacancies are most eagerly sought, because this is a manufacture 
that is steady the year round. I have had several jute-workers 
under observation. There was nothing in their disorders that 
could be attributed to their work. 

Silk-workers have, in the majority of cases, a certain amount of 
bronchial trouble. Ribbon-making is the least harmful branch, 
floss-making the most so. Floss-workers are obliged to be in close 
rooms, and to inhale a great deal of dust. They suffer in varying 
degrees from eye diseases, bronchial, and skin diseases. A num- 
ber of silk-workers from the great silk factory of New York have 
come under my observation. Except the floss-workers, the physi- 
cal condition of the girls was good, unless a bronchial catarrh was 
present. They make high wages, and live correspondingly well. 
Feather-working is one of the most unfortunate of the dusty indus- 
tries. Hirt says it cannot be carried on more than three years, at 
most, without permanent impairment of health. The air passages 
and eyes both suffer. A chronic inflammation of the eyes is com- 
mon. The bronchitis of a dusty industry rarely fails to be present. 
Workers on wool make textiles and carpets. The smell in the 
cleaning of wool is very offensive, but there is no specially inju- 
rious element connected with its manufacture. The dust fibres 
are pliable, and have no irritant effect. Wool-workers make good 
wages, live comfortably, and enjoy fair health. I have seen none 
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where I could consider the disorder present as the outcome of the 
occupation. 

It has been suggested, at various times, that workers in a dusty 
atmosphere should wear a protector on nose and mouth; but such 
a scheme has not been found practicable, nor has it met with 
favor from the operatives themselves. The noise of the machinery 
in factories, though not generally considered a point of hygienic 
interest, I cannot help believing is of some importance on nerves 
of poor nutrition, and that it is perhaps an uncounted factor in 
the nervous disorders of factory hands. 

Occupations that have a toxic element are not so very numerous. 
The operative takes in the poison by the alimentary canal, by the 
skin, or by the respiratory passages. Scrupulous attention to 
cleanliness, especially of the hands, is almost sure to afford com- 
parative safety. Inhalation of volatile poisons, it is to be hoped, 
will be soon done away with by improved methods of manufacture. 
The poisonous industries are most prominently represented by the 
making of artificial flowers and wall-papers, which involves the use 
of arsenic; the manufacture of hats and caps, where mercury is 
used; and match-making, which necessitates phosphorus. In the 
arsenical manufactures, a mild form of chronic poisoning is not 
rare, and the skin lesions around the fingers are quite commonly 
seen. Mercurial poisoning in hat-makers is rather common, as 
women are specially susceptible to mercury. Phosphorus poison- 
ing among match-makers occasionally shows itself in a necrosed 
jawbone, if a decayed tooth has been present. 

In factories there is generally adopted a system of promotion 
which admits of a hand who has ability working up to the higher 
wages which skill and experience demand. Manufacturers, more- 
over, have found that this system gives them a better class of 
service. 

This review comprises the most crowded occupations ; and cer- 
tain of them are seen to have an element of harm in them for the 
worker. Those that have been mentioned take in the majority of 
the class of women that we are considering ; but there is yet a long 
list of industries which cannot here be analyzed, most of them 
having in them, however, little or nothing objectionable. 

It is unnecessary for the purposes of this paper to go into any 
description of the homes and boarding-places to which these 
workers return or in which they toil. Vivid pictures from able 
pens have made the New York tenement house renowned. About 
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three-fourths of all working-women live in their own families, and 
these are generally more comfortably off than those who board in 
tenement houses. Many of the latter prefer what they call the 
“freedom ” of such surroundings to the order and wholesomeness 
of the Young Women’s Homes of the Ladies’ Christian Union, 
where accommodations may be obtained at a nominal price. A 
temporary home for a small number out of work is afforded by 
Primrose House, and there are several other such hospitable doors 
open ; but there is in New York no system on the large scale of 
Mr. Shrimpton’s Homes for Working-girls in London. Tenement- 
house reform, the crusade of the near future, will of course help 
the working-women. With higher wages generally comes the 
desire to live better, to move to better quarters; but a squalid 
home and a semi-dependent or wholly dependent family too often 
chain the woman to her rock. 

A number of the occupations which have been considered are 
also followed to some extent by men. When there is any suffering 
on the part of the worker, the men do not escape, but generally 
are affected to a less degree. 

As to the absolute state of the health of the army of working- 
women of New York City, it is unquestionably, in the ranks of 
which I am speaking, below par, and below the average of women 
in the higher walks of life. This is a fact to be asserted, not on 
statistical evidence, but from the observation of a large number of 
cases subjected to the decision of individual judgment. 

The occupation and the home should, in nearly all cases, divide 
in proportions more or less unequal the responsibility of the low- 
ered standard of health. Neither factor alone should bear the 
blame; but, outside of the poisonous industries, the home and 
personal hygiene should bear the larger share. We cannot be 
unmindful of the fact that the sad combination exists, for many 
hundreds, of a death-bearing toil and a home that courts disease. 
The poisonous industries, moreover, may have their evil tenden- 
cies lessened for the individual by wholesome home surroundings. 
It must be remembered, also, that a comparatively harmless indus- 
try may be carried to a degree that is alarmingly injurious. The 
home-workers stand always in this danger. Eight or ten hours 
should be the limit of a woman’s day’s work of steady application. 

Anzmia — blood-impoverishment —is the grand systemic vice 
of working-women. Through this may be traced the vast majority 
of the ills for which they seek a physician. Anzmia most largely 
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depends upon the deprivation of sunshine, of oxygen, and of the 
iron which a proper diet supplies in sufficient quantity. Dyspep- 
sia, headaches, and other functional, if not organic, disorders are 
added to the burdens of these already weighted lives. 

Since the working-woman’s home hygiene depends largely upon 
her wages, and these in turn upon her skill, intelligence, and pre- 
vious preparation for her work, we see how the economic side of 
the question of her occupation is really the side that most closely 
presses the question of her health. Wholesome living demands 
better remuneration for her toil. The wages must be raised, 
and the ranks of the unskilled workers thinned; not, however, by 
social revolution, but by a deep, far-reaching, irresistible power,— 
that of education. And this brings us naturally to the subject of 
Industrial Training for Girls, and shows how it bears upon the 
topic of this paper. 

We Americans claim to lead the world in our public school sys- 
tem (though grave doubts are abroad as to whether some Euro- 
pean countries are not ahead of us). Why could we not, with our 
national energy, lead the world in industrial education? We must 
go to France for our lessons here. To touch only the opportu- 
nities for girls, we find that France has made a very large provi- 
sion for her very small surplus female population. Since the close 
of the Franco-Prussian war, technical and industrial schools for 
girls have existed. At that time, Geroult founded a cooking- 
school, at a cost of $75,000, for the benefit of the orphans of the 
war. Great success attended this school, and it soon became self- 
supporting. Not long after, one of the great silk manufactories 
opened a school for female weavers in Paris, with branch houses 
in St. Etienne and Lyons. The printers next started a school of 
typography, which graduates annually severa! hundreds of skilled 
female compositors. Many other trades now have flourishing 
technical schools for girls in Paris,— among them the jewellers, 
watch and clock makers, copper and brass workers, musical wind 
instrument makers, piano and harp makers. Women are also 
largely engaged as surgical instrument makers and as diamond- 
cutters, in both of which lines they have achieved success. More- 
over, the Government Printing Press and the Gobelin tapestry 
works have been thrown open to women. The French railways 
have replaced signalmen and male booking clerks by women, who 
are paid at the same rates as men. The railway posts are gen- 
erally given to widows and orphans of former railway employees. 
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The French system begins with the little child in the primary 
school, by a definite plan of manual training, through which the 
deft little fingers are led up to the more difficult work of the tech- 
nical schools. Other countries of Europe are following in the 
wake of France, Germany coming next in the extent of its work. 

The outlook for America is hopeful. The Industrial Educa- 
tional Association has made a grand beginning in New York, and 
is now sending out its trained teachers to begin the manual train- 
ing in connection with public instruction. The Children’s Aid 
Society of New York supports twenty-one industrial schools, 
most largely attended by girls. These schools take the children 
from the lowest slums and train them, but not to an advanced 
grade of skill. Industrial schools are maintained by several He- 
brew societies, by the Society of Ethical Culture, and by many 
church missions. Mr. John Ward Stimson, who has made the 
Metropolitan Museum Art Schools for Artist-artisans what they 
are, bringing them up from a nucleus of thirty to a membership of 
four hundred in five years, has offered to the public the plan of a 
university for artist-artisans, which shall provide ample opportu- 
nities for women. Mr. Stimson believes that American women 
are capable of being trained to a very high degree of technical 
skill. Let us hope that the public will cordially assist Mr. Stim- 
son. Cooper Union has done a great work, and quietly goes 
on with its classes in drawing, both mechanical and architect- 
ural, painting, modelling, designing, and engraving. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association has free classes in book-keeping, 
stenography, type-writing, retouching photo-negatives, photo-color, 
drawing, both mechanical and from casts, clay-modelling, applied 
design, and “business training.” The Working Girls’ Clubs or 
Friendly Societies, so widely distributed over New York City, are a 
movement looking to the elevation of this class, not only morally 
and socially, but industrially. The clubs are open generally only 
in the evening, and are under the direction of committees of ladies 
of position and cultivation. A club in working order has its in- 
dustrial classes in dress-making, millinery, cooking, type-writing, 
stenography, book-keeping, and other simple branches. All plans 
of industrial education for girls include training for domestic 
service, perhaps the widest field open to them. 

But industrial education will never be effective, as a great social 
and economic power, until it is a part of the public school system,— 
free as air, but as compulsory as rigid laws can make it. The 
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government of the United States is giving signs of awakening to 
this great need of the people. The Secretary of State has recently 
directed Mr. Schoenhof, consul at Tunstall, to prepare an exhaus- 
tive report on the “State of Technical Education in Europe.” 
The first volume of the series is now ready,—‘‘ Technical Education 
in France.” The author, in his introduction, compares dexterity, 
quickness, accuracy, power of utilizing machinery in America, with 
the countries of Europe, immensely to American advantage. He 
declares that the Americans are the “industrial geniuses of the 
world.” , 

With technical skill would come to the woman worker the 
shorter hours of toil, the better home, the better health. If she 
remain single, she may attain a happy independence and secure 
old age; and, if she is of those who marry, how can she be other- 
wise than a better helpmate, wife, and mother, when her years of 
training and intelligent work have helped to increase her self-re- 
liance, her self-respect, and self-control ? 

France has made her people a nation of workers, feeding the 
wants of other lands as well as her own. May not we hope to find 
in industrial education a long step toward the solution of the prob- 
lem of American poverty? 

Our prayer may wisely be : — 


“* Make no more giants, God, 
But elevate the race at once. We ask 
To put forth just our strength, our human strength. 
All starting fairly, all equipped alike, 
Gifted alike, all eagle-eyed, true-hearted, 
See if we cannot reach thy angels yet.’” 


DISCUSSION OF DR. BROWN’S PAPER. 


Dr. Louise Fiske Bryson, of New York.—I would like to 
emphasize what Dr. Brown says about home hygiene. The con- 
dition of working-women is worse than it should be, because they 
have so little idea of the care of their personal health. I lectured 
to some working-girls in New York last winter. I asked them what 
they did at noon; for I found that they had liberty to leave the 
building in which they are employed, some half an hour, others 
three-quarters, and some an hour anda half. I found that they 
elected not to leave the buildings, but sat still where they were. It 
seems to me that the sanitary education of the women themselves 
is the solution of the matter. They have very little idea of the 
value of sunshine and water, and the use of variety, not only in 
food, but in recreation, for maintaining health. They have far 
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more opportunity than we imagine to care for themselves. It has 
occurred to me that classes might be formed to teach them how to 
take care of themselves, and how to use the liberty their employers 
give them. 

Dr. H. L. WayLanp.—There ought to be more teaching of hygiene 
in public schools. A year ago last winter I visited the industrial 
schools at the North End in Boston, and in the cooking-school [ 
saw on the wall a chart giving the proportion of nutriment in dif- 
ferent kinds of food. It seems to me that such things should be 
taught in the public schools. How are we going to get time? you 
may ask. If we could drop this absurd plan of studying grammar, 
and of learning how to spell incorrectly, we should get a great 
deal of time for teaching children things by which the Lord means 
they shall live. One reason why working-women do not fare better 
is because they do not make their work worth more. This is true 
not only of sewing-women, but of the more intelligent and refined 
of the sex. They think they have no need to learn anything. 
They believe that, if necessary, they can teach, cook, or keep a 
boarding-house. They seem to feel that they can wake up in the 
morning and start out and excel at once. But men have to learn 
all these things. That is one reason why women’s wages are so 
low. They should learn to make themselves masters of this or 
that trade. I pay the same rate of wages to men and women in 
the printing office, but the women do not earn so much asthe men. 
Whether they do not give so much time to it, or do not give 
their minds to it, I do not know: I only know they do not earn so 
much, I want to thank Dr. Brown for her exceedingly valuable 
and practical paper. 

Mr. Kincssury.—I would like to ask Dr. Brown whether there 
have been observations enough to base a theory upon, in regard to 
these unhealthy trades and occupations, as to their hereditary 
effect. Dothe children of those who follow such occupations find 
them as deleterious as they were to their parents? 

Dr. E. S. BRown.— In regard to tobacco, a certain habituation 
does take place, and must, unless the health breaks down entirely. 
But are the children of tobacco workers better able to work on 
tobacco than the children of those who have not done so? I 
should say not, but that they would enter upon the work with distinct 
disadvantage. We know that tobacco does affect children very 
largely by inheritance. In relation to industries where mercury, 
arsenic, phosphorus, etc., are used, the children would be in an 
inferior physical condition if their parents had been seriously 
affected. Such children would not be so well able to cope with 
the poison as the children of parents who had not worked in it. 
In regard to dusty industries, there is a certain amount of physi- 
cal resistance. The dust, after a time, does not perhaps penetrate 
the mucous membrane so far. Those persons of strumous type 
suffer more than others, and the children of such parents would 
be less able to resist it. 

Dr. F. Bonney.— It is well understood by those persons who 
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have studied these questions that any individual who is to encoun- 
ter deleterious sanitary conditions of work should be well fed 
before entering upon them. The results to the physical system 
which are brought about by the digestion and assimilation of 
wholesome and well-prepared food go far towards protecting one 
from these unhealthy influences. The fact, however, is that most 
of the class of persons treated of by the essayist take their break- 
fast very hurriedly, of scanty, ill-cooked material, which fails to 
furnish the nutriment necessary to sustain properly either body 
or intellect in the wearisome labor to be performed. Purchasing 
in small quantities at a time, they usually pay a much higher 
price for their food than do others who have more means, the 
consequence of which is a deficiency in both quantity and quality. 
If any method could be devised through which proper food mate- 
rial could be purchased in small quantities without enhancing the 
cost, a great boon would be conferred upon these people. 

Dr. H. D. Cuapin, New York.—I think it is well to dwell upon 
the preventable side. I have treated a great many working-girls 
in dispensaries, and am convinced that this view is very important. 
Dr. Brown has spoken of the anzmia almost always present in 
these cases. This is due to a number of factors, and one of the 
principal is the poor food they get. The poor quality of their food 
is not, however, due so much to poverty as to ignorance. In ques- 
tioning these girls about their appetites, you will find that, in 
almost all cases, they go to their work with no breakfast. I habit- 
ually asked them what they had eaten in the morning, and they 
were apt to reply that they “swallowed a cup of strong coffee” 
and a roll. On that they go to a long morning’s work. They 
take a lunch with them, which consists of ham sandwich and cake ; 
and in the middle of the day they eat that. They go home late at 
night. Most of the tenement-house people eat their dinner at 
noon, and then get a supper. These girls may perhaps get some- 
thing warm at night, but it is in no sense sufficient. We have in 
this an easily preventable factor as a cause of this anemic condi- 
tion. If we could persuade them to eat three good meals a day, 
that would be a long step forward. 

Prof. WaYLAND.— I wish to thank Dr. Brown for her admirable 
paper, and to ask her if there is not something in the appetite of 
these working-women which gives them a distaste for nourishing 
food. Do we not find that they prefer spiced and stimulating 
food, which is not best for them, rather than the plain, homely 
food which they ought to use? 

Dr. Brown.— The working-girl, from motives of economy, is apt 
to make her diet of bread and tea largely. This is sustaining to 
a certain extent ; but it is well known that strong tea and coffee do 
take away the appetite, and create a condition of the stomach 
which unfits it for the digestion of the food that is best for them. 
I believe this habit of tea-drinking is responsible for their dis- 
taste for nourishing food. 

Mrs. C. H. DaLt.— It is now some years since I gave a great 
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deal of time to learning about the wages of working-women, and I 
think any one who has had experience would say that all women 
who work at low wages work more hours than the women who 
work at high wages. The nerve-prostration is greater in propor- 
tion then. Many of these women fail to get a good night’s rest. 
They live in bad localities, and wake with no appetite. If they do 
not take their strong coffee, they go to their work without break- 
fast. It would be better for such women to take something like 
oatmeal or some mush preparation ; but they do not know enough 
to do that, or else they do not know that, when they take such 
food, they must be patient with its digestion. I wish doctors would 
tell us all that we had better drink cold water. American women 
are too lazy about the matter of preparing food. I believe women 
have driven men to intemperance because they did not prepare 
food which was likely to tempt them. Americans are not dying of 
pies (as Mrs. Diaz says) half so much as for lack of something 
good to eat. 

Dr. PEckKHAM.— The working-women of New York are a stand- 
ing marvel to me,—that they can dress so well and keep so well 
as they do. There is such an army of these workers,— 200,000 in 
New York alone; yet they maintain a very respectable appear- 
ance, and, taking everything into consideration, they have remark- 
able health. There are so many factors entering into the ill health 
of working-women that it is almost impossible to get a truly just 
estimate of the question. Some of these are heredity from intem- 
perate parents, poor constitutions, poor surroundings, poor food, 
bad air. All these elements enter into the consideration of such a 
topic. It can be stated on general principles that the diseases 
which occur among these women are such as would take place in 
other classes of society if engaged in these occupations. As to the 
longevity of those so employed, I do not know whether it has been 
estimated for women ; but it has been for men. It is my opinion 
that whatever is deleterious to men is deleterious to women, and 
the tables which have been made in regard to these occupations 
for men would be true in regard to women. 

Dr. H. H. Curtis.— For some years I had a large number of 
girls from the factories of New York in the dispensary, especially 
those with lung affections; and I invariably found that they 
showed a predilection for tea and spices. They seemed to get a 
nutritive stimulus from pickles, pie, and crullers that other people 
could not,—certainly, I could not. There was always something 
in their lunch-basket with spices in it,— cake with cinnamon or 
something similar. It has even struck me that perhaps the rest- 
less, nervous life they led called for this stimulating diet, and that 
they felt stronger for eating it. 

Mrs. DaLLt.—It is not the spices, but the sugar, that their sys- 
tems call for. 


* 
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(Abstract.) 


One of the profoundest of nature’s laws is the universality and 
necessity of a struggle for being. Included in the wide grasp of 
this law, we find the most humble vegetable organism and the 
highest animal form. However different in destiny man may be, 
he is here at one with lower orders of nature. The general rule 
‘makes of him no exception. Artificial and aristocratic conditions 
of society have hampered the normal operation of this law to a 
certain degree. As government comes more and more into the 
hands of the people, a larger number are enabled to compete suc- 
cessfully for the benefits of life. The hereditary principle re- 
mains good, but acting in the natural way, inasmuch as inherited 
ability, and not artificial privileges, will enable the descendants to 
succeed in the race of life. Undoubtedly, the trend of social 
development is toward industrial democracy, where natural in- 
herited, together with acquired powers, must assume great force. 
Unfortunately, the equality that is assumed and promised in the 
constitution of such a State does not exist in the individuals com- 
posing it. The most such a community can do is to try to afford 
equal opportunities to its unequally equipped members. This is 
a distinct advance, as it substitutes equal for unequal opportu- 
nities. The problem of poverty thus assumes a greater impor- 
tance in a democracy than in an absolute government, inasmuch 
as, in the former, conditions of life are less regulated by law and 
more by individual foresight and ability. Moreover, from this it 
is evident that democracy does not necessarily help poverty: it 
simply places its conditions to a certain extent on a different basis 
from absolutism. Classification of some kind there myst be in 
society. That is the best-which is based on the essential elements 
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of fitness and unfitness. The natural mobility of such a society 
is at once a strength and danger. Its strength is that it places 
no artificial bonds upon advance; its weakness, that pure selfish- 
ness and ambition have no check. From the latter, it follows 
that the accumulation of wealth and consequent power may re- 
main in the hands of the minority; and the freest government 
may present relatively almost as much poverty as the most abso- 
lute. Poverty tends to be especially dangerous to social order 
under democratic institutions. With more freedom come greater 
wants and a greater sensitiveness to social disadvantages. We 
have in this country to face the ever difficult problem of how the 
necessities and comforts of subsistence may be so diffused that 
the largest number may profit by and enjoy them. It is at least 
a vantage-ground to be able to approach this question freed from 
many of the artificial conventionalities established by law and 
custom in older countries. It is the glory of democracy that 
questions are presented to it for final settlement that have vexed 
all forms of society. If it fails in their solution, the last reason- 
able experiment has been tried. One by one, important problems, 
that are often suppressed or shifted by European governments, 
are passed over to us for free discussion and solution. There is 
no country to the west for us in turn to relegate our unsolved 
questions. Here is the field of final settlement. 

Just now we are met by a dangerous, complicating influence in 
the vast hordes of ignorant and degraded immigrants who are 
constantly being landed on our shores. This disturbs the natural 
equilibrium of many of the forces at work in our institutions, and 
notably the question of poverty and the means of subsistence. 


Dr. Chapin went on to say that the character of present immi- 
gration, as shown by the recent investigations of the Congres- 
sional Committee in New York, is much worse than formerly ; and 
he called attention particularly to the multitude of Italians, Poles, 
Hungarians, and Russian Jews who have lately arrived in the 
country. These settle chiefly in the large cities, where the strug- 
gle for subsistence is already fierce; and thus they increase the 
very evils they have left home to avoid. As they are also allowed 
to become voters, they complicate the question of self-government, 
as wel] as of labor and pauperism. Physicians have special occa- 
sion to observe the conditions of poverty, for the hospitals and 
dispensaries deal directly with the poorest classes; and this had 
impressed on Dr. Chapin the importance of physiology in dealing 
with social questions, such as pauperism and private charity. He 
dwelt on the unfortunate fecundity of the very poor, and on their 
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ignorance concerning the best and cheapest food, especially for 
young children. The filth and discomfort of the poor in cities, 
which can often be easily removed, and the difficult subject of 
housing the poor were also considered by him. The importance 
of keeping up a home, even in extreme poverty, was insisted on; 
and charitable and religious bodies were urged to give their at- 
tention to this. Manual education was recommended, and the de- 
fects of the public school system in New York were censured,— 
involving a great outlay of public money, with no sufficient return 
in educational results for the mass of the people. Dr. Chapin 
concluded as follows :— 


It will be noticed that nothing has been said in regard to 
the accusations of tyranny and injustice on the part of capital in 
rendering difficult the struggle for subsistence among the poor. 
Doubtless much that is said by labor agitators on this subject is 
true. A large capital, selfishly used to control the sources of 
wealth, and force the price of necessary articles too high and the 
compensation for labor too low, will greatly enhance the difficulty 
of gaining subsistence for many people. The question of a right 
form of restraint to exercise upon the wealth and power enjoyed 
by individuals and corporations, without at the same time restrain- 
ing enterprise and great undertakings, which mean employment to 
many people, is a subject for the most thoughtful philosophy and 
the truest statesmanship. Great wealth, in itself, cannot be con- 
sidered a cause of poverty. 

The question is here discussed from the angle which I have 
observed and thought upon it. Of course, it represents only a 
fragment of a great question; but it seems to me, nevertheless, 
a fundamental and rudimentary part of it. The poor must pri- 
marily’ be helped to a greater health and efficiency. The chang- 
ing of laws upon the statute book will not give them the ability 
to profit by alterations that may be made in their favor. The 
trouble is, they have not the strength of will, forethought, and 
intellectual development to know exactly what they want or to 
profit by what they do get. If many of their crude and con- 
tradictory demands were granted, their condition would be worse 
off than before. The first line of improvement must be to ed- 
ucate, strengthen, and elevate, with the confident hope that the 
sociology of the future will devise means, while this preliminary 
question is being worked out, for a more equable distribution of 
wealth. No uncertain philosophy is needed in this work. Any 
one and every one can engage in it, whatever their station or 
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fortune, so long as there is any one worse off than themselves 
needing help and strength. 


DISCUSSION OF DR. CHAPIN’S PAPER. 


Dr. FiskKE Bryson.— Those of us who practise among the poor 
know how well Dr. Chapin has stated the facts relating to them ; 
but it seems to me that the struggle for subsistence can be greatly 
ameliorated by more instruction, and by giving more instruction 7 
the instructors. It was with pleasure and amazement that [I list- 
ened to an able woman lecturing last winter before a labor organ- 
ization in New York. She put in a great many quotations from 
Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill. At the end of her lecture, 
a very bright working-woman got up and said, “‘No doubt you 
know a great deal, but it would take me two months to tell you 
what you do zo¢ know about us.” Most of us think it would take 
a great deal longer. Few know how to reach these people. The 
struggle will be lessened when we have rational education. I am 
going to say a bold thing, that I am glad when any one attacks 
the public schools. I am going to do it myself when I have more 
courage. But it is a waste of life and material to carry them on 
as they are managed now. So, when Dr. Chapin raised his voice, 
I was delighted; and I hope he will go on in the same way, arous- 
ing popular opinion on this subject. When science has triumphed 
a little more, and we can have food thoroughly nourishing and 
within the reach of these poverty-stricken people, the struggle for 
subsistence will be less than it is now. I think Dr. Chapin’s 
paper deserves our gratitude. 

Professor WAYLAND.— It is rather an inference from what Dr. 
Chapin has said that there is a pauper class beyond instruction, 
beyond elevating, beyond improving. This class must be sup- 
ported by the State. The only logical, humane mode of dealing 
with them is to give them relief within almshouses, separating the 
sexes. Out-door relief, permitting them to add with appalling fre- 
quency to the number of their own class, is a source of pauperism, 
crime, and drunkenness, and is the most stupid blunder which any 
government can make. To shut these people up in the almshouse 
so long as they live is the only solution of this phase of the 
question. 

Mr. SANBORN closed the discussion by saying that there has 
been in the immigration of the past twenty-five years a great 
improvement in the earning capacity of those coming over,— 
from Ireland, for instance. They are better physically and morally. 
From other countries, this does not always hold good. New coun- 
tries have been introduced into the stream of immigration, and it 
is now so mixed that it is really impossible to say whether it is 
better or worse than in former years. It is better in some re- 
spects, worse in others. My opinion is that the present mass is of 
a higher quality than twenty-five years ago. 
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On motion, Miss Agnes Lambert, of Clapham, England, was 
made a corresponding member of the Association. 

The resolutions which had been introduced at the morning ses- 
sion were taken up in the evening, and passed, as follows : — 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the President of this 
Association, to draw up a suitable resolution, indicative of the sense of this 
body, upon the necessity of a rigid demand on the part of our medical institu- 
tions for a more thorough general education antecedent to the study of medicine ; 
suggesting the adoption of entrance examinations for those candidates not pos- 
sessing a collegiate or university degree, and furthermore urging our Medical 
Colleges so to extend the course of study and increase their facilities that the 
standard of scholarship may be on a par with like institutions abroad. 

Resolved, That the same committee draw a resolution which may be pre- 
sented to the legislative bodies of the respective States, urging the necessity of 
formulating more stringent laws to guard against the further incorporation of 
bodies unqualified to properly teach the science of medicine, and to take such 
steps that all the incorporated medical colleges be subject to a State supervi- 
sion as to their methods and the standard of instruction. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the American 
Medical Association. 











III. PAPERS OF THE FINANCE AND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY DEPARTMENTS. 


1. ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN, MR. F. B. SANBORN, 
OF CONCORD, MASS. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1888. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,— In the absence of the Chairman of the 
Finance Department, Mr. W. L. Trenholm, Comptroller of the 
Currency, it falls to me to preside at the joint meeting of the two 
Departments, of Finance and Social Economy, which will consider 
the reports presented by a Special Committee, appointed a year 
ago. This Committee was charged with the laborious duty of col- 
lecting information for the Association, and for an international 
Conference at Paris, concerning the Provident Institutions of the 
United States. It has attended to some part of this immense task, 
and to-day will present, by several of its members, reports on Sav- 
ings Banks in general (by Mr. Joun P. TowNnseEnpD), on School 
Savings Banks (by Mr. J. H. Turry), on Life Insurance (by the 
. Secretary of the Committee), on Co-operative Building Associa- 
tions (by the whole Committee and by Messrs. Seymour DEXTER, 
J. W. Jenks, and C. F. SourHarp), and on the Provident Institu- 
tions of Tennessee, Arkansas, and Texas (by Mr. R. T. Hitt of 
Texas). Reports on other subjects, which were expected from 
Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, Prof. E. J. James, and Rev. O. C. McCul- 
loch, have been prevented from reaching us by the illness of these 
gentlemen or by other causes. But what we shall present will 
furnish matter for a full discussion of facts and principles, such 
as will suffice for this session, and may prepare the way for a more 
comprehensive report next year. 

I shall not need to direct your attention to the facts and princi- 
ples brought forward by Mr. Townsend, since the importance 
of his subject is well known, and his own acquaintance with it 
exceeds that of any member of our Association. In respect to Mr. 
Thiry and his topic, which is less familiar to us, I may say that 
France alone has many schools — estimated by Mr. Thiry, himself 
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a Frenchman born, at 25,000 —in which the pupils are depositing 
their little savings according to this system; and these now aggre- 
gate 2,500,000 francs, or $600,000. England, under the lead of Miss 
Agnes Lambert and other philanthropists, is imitating the example 
of France ; and in these countries, as well as in Belgium, the School 
Savings Banks are under the patronage of the national authorities. 
In America, we must substitute State for national authority in such 
matters ; but it is confidently expected that the successful experi- 
ment inaugurated by Mr. Thiry in New York, and already going 
on in four or five other States, will be tried by philanthropists all 
over our land. 

Circumstances have prevented the Committee from preparing 
a report worthy of the subject concerning that great American 
provident institution everywhere known as Life Insurance, but 
the information we offer will probably be new to some of the 
audience. Concerning those little democracies of financiering and 
investment, the Co-operative Savings Fund and Building Loan 
Associations, we offer much that is new, and perhaps present for 
the first time a view and estimate of these institutions in all parts 
of the United States. Judge Dexter will also lay before us the 
true theory and practice of these associations, which are now 
spreading with unprecedented rapidity throughout the land; and 
Mr. Hill will show how much they are needed and what they are 
doing in the South-west. 

Dr. Wayland, of Philadelphia, who has been investigating the 
Hebrew. charities, will add a few remarks concerning the Provi- 
dent Institutions of that race and religion among our fellow- 
citizens. 





2. SAVINGS BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY JOHN P. TOWNSEND, OF NEW YORK. 


The first Savings Bank ever incorporated under authority of 
law was located at Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, on the 
13th of December, 1816, only seventy-two years ago. The system 
took root in Massachusetts and quickly extended into neighbor- 
ing States. The good-results from a few dollars then wisely in- 
vested induced other communities to follow, and the experiment 
of 1816 became the great system of 1888. As an illustration of 
the desire to aid the cause of popular education in other respects, 
and to direct investments in proper channels, one of the early 
savings bank charters directs that deposits may be loaned to the 
Public School Society of New York, on the security of mortgages 
on its landed estate to the extent of 70 per cent. of its value. A 
wise provision also, in a new country, which requires all its cur- 
rency capital to be available, and its money kept in circulation, 
permitted temporary deposits on interest in incorporated deposit 
and discount banks. Another clause required all the profits to be 
annually divided among depositors (no accumulation of a surplus 
fund being required); and so jealous was the legislature in guard- 
ing against the entailment of a doubtful system that trustees were 
required to report to it once in three years the amount of un- 
claimed deposits and interest on hand, with the names also of 
depositors who within twelve months prior had drawn no div- 
idend. 

Some of the early restrictions were in due time removed: de- 
partments were created in many of the States under whose super- 
vision savings banks are subjected, and to whom they report with 
full details of their operations and investments. Thus, stone by 
stone, the foundations of the great system were laid, which has so 
rapidly expanded to its present proportions. 

The territorial limits of the United States of America are em- 
braced within 24 parallels of latitude and 58 degrees of longitude 
(excluding Alaska), a stretch of country under one general gov- 
ernment nearly 1,700 English miles from north to south, and 
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more than 4,000 miles from east to west. It has an area of 3,604,- 
ooo square miles, nearly equal in extent to the continent of 
Europe, and eighteen times larger than the territory of France. 
It is divided into thirty-eight States or Commonwealths, each of 
which within its own boundaries is practically sovereign, makes its 
own laws and administers justice. Besides these States there are 
ten Territories, the common property of the nation, which, until 
they are admitted as States, are under the control of the general 
government of the United States. The population of the country 
is upwards of 60,000,000, descended from every nation of the 
habitable globe ; but the great majority are of Anglo-Saxon ex- 
traction. They live together under equal laws, a compact nation, 
loyal to a common flag. 

The constitution and laws of each State are formed subject to 
the Constitution of the United States, so that, while the principle 
is the same in each, they differ in many essential particulars, to 
attain a common end, the well-being of the people. The, savings 
banks in the United States are operated under State authority : 
none are required to report to the Congress or to any official of 
the United States. Many of the States have no savings banks, 
but all have banks of some sort. The management of the former 
differs in each: some are operated under general laws, others 
under special charters, some report to State officials, others to 
State legislatures, others again to the body of corporators only. 
Hence, a great difficulty arises in obtaining exact information con- 
cerning them, but from that accessible this paper is prepared. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, an official of the United 
States, reported to Congress, Dec. 1, 1887, that he had ob- 
tained through the courtesy of the authorities in 19 States and 
Territories information, official and unofficial, concerning 684 sav- 
ings banks, of which 593 have no capital and g1 report capital 
amounting to $10,090,866. The aggregate surplus and undivided 
profits of the 684 savings banks is $126,900,243, and their aggre- 
gate deposits amount to $1,235,736,069 ; the number of depositors 
is not given. Statistics for Treasury purposes, of assets and liabil- 
ities, is all that the law of Congress required; but, as savings- 
bank statistics, the number of banks and the amount of deposits 
given by the Comptroller are misleading. Many of the banks 
reporting to him are not true savings banks; their deposits belong 
largely to capitalists ; the institutions are organized for the profit 
of stockholders, and have none of the characteristics of benev- 
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olence, nor do they pretend to have any, unless the misleading 
name they have assumed may be so construed. A savings bank is 
a benevolent institution, without capital, managed by trustees with- 
out salary, in the interest of depositors only, to whom profits are 
paid, or for whose benefit they are accumulated and reserved. 
The trustees cannot borrow its money or be in any way personally 
benefited except one serves as an officer and devotes his time to 
the details of management, when he may receive a fixed salary. 

The administration and methods of business have been fully 
set forth in the reports which I had the honor to make to the 
Universal Congress held in Paris in the years 1878 and 1883. 

The funds are invested in the bonds of the United States 
government, in those of the various States or Commonwealths, in 
the bonds of counties, cities, and towns, in mortgage loans on 
landed property, in the stocks and bonds of dividend-paying rail- 
roads, in the stock of national banks, in the stock and bonds of 
land mortgage companies,* on all of which they may also make 
loans. It is to be said, however, that investments in many of the 
foregoing securities are limited to a certain per cent. of the 
deposits. In New York and New Jersey investments are not per- 
mitted in railroad, bank and land mortgage company securities. 

Savings banks are in full operation in ten States of the United 
States, and partially so in three others, viz.: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. These thirteen States have 630 banks, 3,405,988 


*The Western land mortgage companies are an adaptation to American practice of Biiring’s 
system of land credit, which has been established on a large scale in Germany and Russia for 
more than a hundred years. In 1852 the celebrated financier, WoLowskI, introduced the system 
into France, and formed what is now the Crédit .Foncier de France. The object of these institu- 
tions in the United States is to bring the Western borrower and the Eastern lender together. 
The mode of bond issues may be thus briefly described: A mortgage company with a paid up 
cash capital of, say, one million dollars deposits with a trust company in New York (a distinctly 
separate corporation) a number of mortgages which it has taken upon land to the extent of not 
over fifty per cent. of its value, varying in amounts from a few hundred to a few thousand dollars 
each series, aggregating, say, $100,000, with the notes of the mortgagors corresponding in amount 
bearing semi-annual interest and payable with the mortgages in from one to five years, together 
with official certificates of title to the land mortgaged, also its own debenture bonds of equal 
aggregate. After examination and verification, the trust company certifies on each debenture bond 
that the mortgages are held in its possession as security for their repayment, when they are 
returned to the mortgage company which offers them for sale. The debenture bonds bear six per 
cent. interest, payable semi-annually in New York, and are due in ten years, with an option to the 
company, on notice given, of repayment after five years. If any of the hypothecated mortgages 
are paid off before the bonds mature, they are replaced either by cash deposited with the trust 
company or by other mortgages of at least equal value. The security of the buyer of debenture 
bonds consists of the land mortgaged, the notes of the mortgagors, and the capital and liability of 
its stockholders for an equal amount in addition of the mortgage company. 
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depositors,* with $1,202,295,034.63 on deposit, averaging $382.35 
to each depositor. The surplus and undivided profits amount to 
$124,814,345.22, and their total assets to $1,328,070,161.92. They 
paid to depositors the past year dividends of more than $43,000,- 
000. 

Their investments consist of — 


Mortgages on landed property, . . . . . . + .  $450,698,624.00 
United States bonds, . . ; al 218,276,620.69 
State, city, county, town, and village bend, oa 270,507,787.63 
Railroad stocks and bonds, bank stock, and other 


securities, . . . + ee 3 314,744,423.73 
Cash on hand, in esdin ibe on pene Saito seis 73»842,705.87 


$1,328,070,161.92 


A table giving statistical information for each State is herewith 
presented. The population of the States in which the savings 
banks are located is 23,673,100, and the average deposit per capita 
of population is $50.79. The largest average per capita in any of 
the States is in the smallest one in population and territorial 
extent, viz., Rhode Island, which, with a population of 326,200 and 
a depositing population of 120,144, has an average deposit per 
capita of $169.72, or $460.81 to each depositor. The largest city, 
New York, with a population of 1,600,000, has 699,510 depositors, 
with a deposit of $283,350,552, an average per capita of $177.09, 
or $405.07 to each depositor. They received $9,339,163 in divi- 
dends the past year. The smallest average deposit per capita is in 
Wisconsin, which has a population of 1,534,500 and but one bank, 
with a total deposit of $32,648.88, belonging to 821 depositors, an 
average of .o2 cents per capita for the whole State. 


* Although the amount which a person may deposit in a single bank is limited by law, there 
is no limit to the number of banks in which one may make deposits, so that there are no data to 
prove the actual number of individual depositors. It is estimated, however, that a considerable 
per cent. have accounts in more than one bank. 
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Besides savings banks there are in the several States and Ter- 
ritories, say, 5,600 national and State banks and private bankers, 
with a paid up capital of $806,000,000 and deposits of $2,100,000,- 
000, with most of which small deposits are made. It is pure con- 
jecture to estimate what part of these deposits should be classed 
as savings; but the Comptroller of the Currency gives official 
and unofficial returns of the deposits in so-called savings banks, 
of which we have taken wo account, as $100,037,406; and, if the 
amount of savings deposits in these should be estimated at three- 
fourths, or, say, $77,000,000, and the savings deposits with na- 
tional and State banks and private bankers in the thirty-five 
remaining States and Territories at $220,000,000 (which is perhaps 
within the true amount), we shall have a total savings deposit 
in the country of $1,500,000,000. But this amount seems small 
for a country which affords the facilities for accumulation which 
the United States possesses, and is to be accounted for by the 
number of life insurance and co-operative building loan com- 
panies in which savings are invested, the easy terms and cheap 
prices at which land can be purchased in all the States and Ter- 
ritories, and the moderate amount of capital required for starting 
business on one’s own account. All these absorb savings that would 
be directed into savings banks, and perhaps hinder their incor- 
poration in States where none exist. It is a singular fact that in 
cities like New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, where savings 
banks have been in operation the longest, and where the number 
of depositors is greatest, the masses of the people are the most 
law-abiding ; and, although anarchists and socialists from abroad 
have lately come among the foreign-born population, to incite to 
riot and resistance to law, the voice of public opinion has been 
almost unanimously against them, causing their arrest and indict- 
ment on thé first breach of the peace, followed by trial and im- 
prisonment, which has completely frustrated their attempts to 
destroy the power of the government. While in places like Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, having no savings banks, this class of people, 
with evil designs, have influenced “fellows of the baser sort” to 
riot; and together they committed murders, which were punished 
by the judicial execution of five persons and the life imprisonment 
of others. It may not, therefore, be claiming too much to say 
that savings banks have demonstrated that accumulations in them 
of capital by the masses, whose trustees largely invest in property 
in the vicinity of the banks and in the bonded debts of the Com- 
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monwealths and of the United States, influence the depositors to 
become more useful and peaceable citizens; for they correctly 
reason that the safety of their deposits and the certainty of divi- 
dends depend primarily on the enforcement of law and the main- 
tenance of order. 

In some States, their savings banks are required only to set 
aside a small percentage of earnings to meet contingencies: others 
annually divide nearly all the net earnings ; and a disposition to 
declare large dividends is too general, which State officials contend 
against, it being a weakness of mankind to take optimistic views 
of the future and to make little provision for reverses, which are 
almost certain periodically to occur. 

New York, called the Empire State, has the largest banks and 
the greatest deposits. Its experience, also, is the ripest, on which 
its general savings-bank law is founded. It was enacted after its 
banks had passed through many trials and tribulations, and is the 
model of the country. Down to May, 1875, all of them had 
special charters which were unlike in their provisions and powers. 
In that year, a commission of experts prepared the present law, 
which was enacted by the legislature, to which all the banks were 
required to conform ; and its success has been marvellous. The 
badly managed banks have been weeded out or brought to a 
higher standard. Under it, investments are restricted to first- 
class securities, individual deposits are not permitted to accumu- 
late beyond $3,000, ordinary dividends must not exceed five per 
cent. per annum, a surplus fund in each bank must be gradually 
accumulated until it reaches fifteen per cent. of its deposits, esti- 
mating securities that are worth it at par and others, if any, at 
their market valué, after that any excess earned is to be divided 
once in three years among the depositors. Already the surplus 
in the oldest and best managed institutions has reached six to 
eight per cent., after paying semi-annual dividends at the rate of 
about four per cent. per annum for the past thirteen years. 

Other States have recognized the wisdom of this advanced leg- 
islation, and are gradually adopting its most prominent features 
as experience points out the necessity. In a republic like the 
United States, if laws are not at first scientifically perfect, it is 
usually because experience has not demonstrated their defects ; 
but, once the necessity of amendment is clearly shown, the power 
of public opinion is brought to bear, then the tendency is, not 
that justice shall be done in the future, but that the transgressions 
of the past shall be atoned. 
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New York State has 125 banks, with 1,325,062 depositors and 
$505,017,751 on deposit, which is nearly two-fifths of the depos- 
itors and more than two-fifths of the deposits in all the savings 
banks; while the population does not greatly exceed one-fifth that 
of the thirteen States. These banks have seventeen per cent. sur- 
plus and undivided profits, estimating securities at their market 
value. They paid in dividends to depositors about $17,000,000 
the past year, and their total increase in resources in the past 
ten years has been $243,732,549. 

The average cost per annum for the care of each acccount is 
$1.23, or 45 of 1 percent. to total deposit. It has also the larg- 
est individual bank in the world, viz. : — 

The Bowery Savings Bank, which has 106,303 depositors, $44,- 
621,033.64 on deposit, with a surplus of more than twenty per 
cent., estimating securities at their market value, or 9} per cent., 
estimating them at par. It is also the largest creditor of the govern- 
ment among the savings banks, and owns $22,000,000 United States 
4, 44, and 6 per cent. bonds, which are worth in the market $27,342,- 
390. Its gross income is 4.97 per cent. of its deposits, its expense 
of management is } of 1 per cent., it pays interest, semi-annually, 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum on deposits from $5 to $3,000, 
which have been in the bank at least three months prior to Janu- 
ary and July rst, and has paid to depositors since its incorporation 
in May, 1834, $37,758,326.53 in fifty-four years. It has one account 
in the bank now drawing interest which was opened in 1842, more 
than forty-five years ago ; and there are 1,933 accounts now draw- 
ing interest which have been open twenty years or more. It has 
added nearly 1 per cent. to its surplus fund the past year. It em- 
ploys 19 clerks and 6 other employees, and had 218,379 transactions 
with depositors in the year, averaging 728 for each working day. 

The average expense of savings-bank management in all the 
thirteen States is less than 4 of 1 per cent., the average interest 
paid is nearly 4 per cent. In the six New England States the 
average is greater than 4 per cent. In Vermont it was 4} per cent., 
and in Rhode Island 4,5 per cent. was paid in 1887. The trus- 
tees who manage these institutions, and under whose direction 
these good results are achieved, are men of affairs, who, besides 
managing their private business, meet once a month as a board of 
trustees : many of them serve on committees, weekly and sometimes 
daily. In making investments and in general management, they 
assume all the liability of trustees, and the laws and public opinion 
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hold them to the most rigid accountability. Probably no position 
under the laws is as closely looked after, and any dereliction of 
duty or malfeasance in office is impartially punished. All these 
duties are performed by the thousands of trustees without profit to 
themselves, and solely as acts of benevolence, in order that others 
less gifted may profit and become better and happier citizens. 


TAXES, 


The savings banks of the New England States and Maryland 
and New Jersey pay a small tax on deposits, which is not burden- 
some. The New York banks, being restricted to the class of 
investments, generally free from taxation, which pay a smaller rate 
of interest, are practically freed from all tax except upon their 
real estate. 

The policy in the thirteen States is to encourage savings and 
foster good habits among the people; for they are found to be a 
good police regulation, a saving in the tax to support paupers, 
and an economy in the maintenance of prisons. The remission of 
tax on the savings of the poorer class assists to solve an economic 
problem, and, if we had a native-born population only, the system 
would be almost perfect ; but we receive immigrants from all the 


world (except China), and many of a lawless class, who are syste- 
matic transgressors. Still the “ Republic” has been able to bear 
the strain, for our government teaches self-respect and the true 
dignity of manhood; but its task is wearisome in dealing with a 
class which has lately arrived, and resort has been had to extreme 
measures to demonstrate that liberty is not license. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS, 


It is gratifying to report that this useful branch of the general 
system is at last in successful operation in thirty-five schools in five 
different States of the United States. 

In one small city in the State of New York, seven out of nine 
public schools have well-managed banks. They have met with 
hearty approval and support in all places where they are known, 
and they promise as beneficial results to communities as similar 
banks in Europe. For several years they have had the indorse- 
ment of the National Bureau of Education, of influential maga- 
zines, and writers on Savings Banks. The author of this paper 
has advocated their adoption in many published articles and books 
since 1875, and it seems an anomaly that an enterprising people 
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should have so long delayed the extension of a system whose prin- 
ciples they had approved so thoroughly for two generations ; but 
at last we are assured that School Savings Banks will increase in 
number as their usefulness is demonstrated. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


The establishment of Postal Savings Banks has been advocated 
by benevolent men for the reason that in many States no special 
provision is made for the safe keeping of small amounts accumu- 
lated by the industrious poor. It has been suggested that every 
money-order post-office, of which there are 8,089, besides 110 
money-order stations, should be indicated as a place of deposit. 
Now, it should be remembered that these offices are located only 
in large towns and cities, where national banks or bankers are 
already located, and that no postal deposit- places are suggested or 
practical in villages and other sparsely populated districts where 
they are needed most of all, and also that the Government of the 
United States has no use for money in its treasury, which is now 
overflowing with an enormous surplus collected by unnecessary 
taxation. The national revenue from taxation is about a hundred 
million dollars per annum in excess of its requirements, and the 
unexpended surplus on hand is $125,000,000., 

The country is now agitated as to its. proper disposal, and is 
seeking for means to prevent further accumulations. Under these 
conditions, the situation would be further complicated in casting 
about for investment for other millions to earn interest for deposi- 
tors and pay the expense of the system, which alone would cost 
one-half to five-eighths of one per cent., besides the loss in exchange 
to pay drafts at points far distant from places of deposit. Many 
towns, also, would suffer inconvenience and loss in being drained 
of their currency at certain seasons of the year by the transmission 
of deposits to the capital of the country. The example of other 
countries has no bearing on our case, the conditions not being at 
all similar: instead of incurring a national debt, we are paying off 
the one we have, and in all probability will soon set the example 
of a nation freed from its trammels. No sufficient reason seems to 
exist for us to assume this additional responsibility.. Our govern- 
ment does not support the people, the people support the govern- 
ment, and all should not be taxed for the benefit of a few. It 
seems unwise, therefore, to establish a system here which for other 
peoples under opposite conditions and governments may be most 
wise and dutiful. 
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It requires no capital to start a savings bank. Men of honesty 
and good judgment reside in every community, and would act as 
trustees if the duty was fairly laid before them. Every State has 
some kind of property, known to its inhabitants to be good secu- 
rity, in which deposits might be invested and on which loans could 
be made. If savings banks are desirable, the material is at hand 
with which to begin them ; and under a general law, similar to that 
of New York, their success would be beyond reasonable doubt. 





3. CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS. 


A REPORT FROM THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PROVIDENT INSTI- 
TUTIONS, READ AT SARATOGA SEPT. 7, 1888, BY F. B. 
SANBORN, SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE. 


This subject is no new one to members of the Social Science 
Association. It was first brought to our notice in 1874 by the late 
Josiah Quincy, of Boston, who wrote copiously on the questions 
involved, in that year and in 1875-76; and it was investigated by 
committees of our Social Economy department from 1874 to 1879. 
Our first publication of the facts collected (in a report made by 
Robert Treat Paine and the late John Ayres, at our Detroit gen- 
eral meeting, in May, 1875) attracted much notice, and was fol- 
lowed by several other investigations by societies and individuals. 
Our Association continued the matter by a paper read at the 
Brighton meeting of the British Social Science Association in Oc- 
tober, 1875 ; by an extended report read at our Boston meeting of 
January, 1876; by several papers (which were published) and 
a discussion at our. Philadelphia meeting in June, 1876; and, 
finally, by reports at the Boston and Cincinnati meetings of our 
Association in 1878. At this last-named meeting, the facts con- 
cerning co-operative building associations in Cincinnati were ascer- 
tained, as they had been ascertained and made public for Phila- 
delphia in 1875-76. Philadelphia was the first breeding-ground 
of these associations in America. They were introduced there, in 
a suburb of that city, about 1831, and by 1874 had increased 
in number to at least 400; while they had also spread into New 
Jersey and Delaware, and from Maryland had been transplanted 
into Ohio, but with a system of management in some respects 
very unlike that of the Philadelphia associations. In Cincinnati, 
in May, 1878, we found there were at least 15,000 members of 
these building associations, paying in weekly not less than $60,- 
ooo ; and this had been going on, and the associations had been 
increasing, in spite of the “hard times,” from 1876 to 1878. 
Meantime, the building associations of Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan had been suffering from these “ hard times ” and from certain 
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defects in their State laws, involving judicial decisions unfavorable 
to the whole system. 

In the light of these facts, the State of Massachusetts, at the 
suggestion of Josiah Quincy, Gamaliel Bradford, Robert Treat 
Paine, and other members of our Association, and with the 
hearty support of many persons of small means, who were desirous 
of forming such organizations, passed its act of 1877, defining and 
regulating “co-operative savings fund and loan associations,” as 
they were briefly termed by Massachusetts law. There had been 
much opposition in 1875-76 to the enactment of such a law, the 
old savings banks being fearful that these new organizations 
would injure them; but such has not been the result. Scarcely 
had the organic law been passed — May 14, 1877 — when, in 
July, 1877, the first of these corporations in Massachusetts — the 
“Pioneer Co-operative Bank ” — was established, with our former 
associate, Gamaliel Bradford, as treasurer, Mr. Quincy as presi- 
dent, and D. Eldredge as secretary ; and we now have from these 
two gentlemen — Messrs. Bradford and Eldredge —a report on 
building associations in Massachusetts, which practically covers 
the whole of New England, and may be summarized as follows :— 


ASSOCIATIONS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


In January, 1879, Josiah Quincy, writing to Mr. Sanborn, said: 
“The co-operative fund and loan associations are, I think, fully 
established in Massachusetts. There are a dozen in the State 
that I understand are doing well. The two in Boston (the Pio- 
neer and the Homestead) have nearly 1,000 members, and loan 
$5,000 or $6,000 a month.” This was nearly ten years ago. 
To-day, Mr. Eldredge reports in Massachusetts 64 co-operative 
banks, of which 13 have been organized since Oct. 31, 1887. 
The 51 previously organized are reported by the State Savings 
Bank Commission as having 20,735 members, an average of 400 
each, with 134,164 shares, and assets amounting to $4,211,949. 
The present assets of the 64 banks exceed $5,000,000, the yearly 
increase now being nearly $1,000,000 in Massachusetts. Of these 
64 Massachusetts building associations, the Pioneer Co-operative 
Bank is the oldest and presumably the richest. On the first of 
April, 1888, it had assets of $238,195.68,— an increase during the 
year preceding of $22,728, or more than 10 per cent. Its receipts 
during the year from all sources were not quite $150,000, of which 
more than $60,000 was from dues and fines. It had 776 members, 
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with 59,955 shares, and 170 of these were borrowing members,— 
a little more than one-fifth of the whole number. Of its first series 
of shares, upward of 1,700 originally, only 36 remain outstanding ; 
while of the nineteenth series, issued in October, 1887, 595 are 
outstanding. 

Of the other 63 banks, about 10 are in Boston; and the rest are 
well distributed through the cities and large towns of Massachu- 
setts, there being 3 in Worcester, 3 in Taunton, 2 in Fall River, 
2 in Haverhill, and 1 each in Lowell, Lynn, New Bedford, Cam- 
bridge, Chelsea, Somerville, Springfield, Holyoke, Westfield, Fitch- 
burg, Waltham, Woburn, etc. Scarcely 3 of the 25 cities of Mas- 
sachusetts are without such associations; while several of the 
large towns where skilled workmen are numerous, like Amesbury, 
Marblehead, Natick, Plymouth, Sandwich, Stoneham, ‘and Wake- 
field, have each one of these banks. They are now increasing in 
number faster than ever before, and seem to be on a good financial 
basis and well managed under a State law so good that it is taken 
as a model in other States. 

In Maine there are ro or 12 of these associations, mostly organ- 
ized within five years. In New Hampshire there are 4, all organ- 
ized since January, 1887. In Rhode Island there are 3, the prin- 
cipal one being at Providence. In Connecticut there are 6 or 7 
in different parts of the State,—one at New Haven, with a special 
charter, and the rest voluntary associations, without charters, at 
Meriden, New Britain, etc. In Vermont there is no law for such 
associations, and none are organized. The Vermont legislature, 
when convened, is to have the matter introduced. In all New 
England, therefore, there are not far from go building associa- 
tions or co-operative banks; and they are fast increasing in 
number. 

IN THE MIDDLE STATES. 

The largest proportionate number of these corporations is found 
in the five Middle States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland; for it was in two or three of these States 
that they were first started, and have been spreading gradually for 
more than half a century. It was not until 1849, however, that 
the first incorporated building association in Philadelphia was char- 
tered, although 50 or more unchartered voluntary associations had 
existed there from 1831 to 1849. After 1849 their growth was 
rapid ; for 148 were chartered in the ten years 1860-69 inclusive, 
and 317 in the six years 1870-75 inclusive. In twenty-seven years, 
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then, 692 building associations were chartered in Philadelphia 
alone ; and at least 450 of these were in active operation in 1876, 
when the great Centennial Exposition took place in the city of 
Franklin. Probably in the whole country at that time there were 
not as many more in existence, for there cannot have been goo 
such associations in the United States in 1876. There are now 
probably more than 2,000 outside of Pennsylvania; and M. J. 
Brown, of Philadelphia, estimates the number in all Pennsylvania 
now as go0o,— 450 in Philadelphia and 450 in the rest of the State. 
In New Jersey there are probably about 170 associations; in Dela- 
ware, 30; in Maryland, 50; and in the State of New York, at 
least 250. This would make more than 1,400 such associations 
in the five Middle States. 

It may be asked what amount of capital is invested in these 
associations in Philadelphia and in all Pennsylvania. Mr. M. J. 
Brown has undertaken to answer this question; and his figures, 
though partly estimates, have great value. He examined the 
sworn accounts of 120 building associations with the following 
results: Aggregate capital, $8,749,337 ; average capital, $72,911; 
aggregate shares, 151,680; average shares, 1,264. Applying this 
ratio to the other 330 Philadelphia associations, their capital be- 
comes $32,810,017, and the number of their shares 568,800. It 
is therefore probable that in all Pennsylvania there are now nearly 
1,000,000 shares in these associations, and that they represent 
a cash value of at least $60,000,000. The whole savings bank 
funds in Pennsylvania hardly reach this sum ; and, when it is con- 
sidered that the savings effected by the building associations are 
continually passing out of their hands into those of the share- 
holders, in the form of occupied houses, it will be seen that the 
actual savings of these associations must be much greater than 
their capital at any one time. In 1876 Mr. Joseph Doren esti-. 
mated this sum at $50,000,000 in Philadelphia alone ; and, by this 
time, it must exceed $100,000,000, for mortgages were then mak- 
ing at the rate of 3,750 a year, at an average of $2,000 each. This 
would show an investment of $7,500,000 each year in mortgages, 
which in twelve years would be $90,000,000 ; and, of this sum, at 
least $60,000,000 must have been paid off by the natural operation 
of the system. It is therefore probable that $150,000,000 is none 
too much for an estimate of the now existing savings effected in 
Pennsylvania alone by the building associations. No other State 
can probably show half as much. 
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New York has only of late begun to develop this system on- 
a large scale, although some building associations have existed 
there for more than thirty years. The old law under which they 
organized was passed in 1851; and in the next year, 1852, the 
first Rochester organization was organized, and continued in oper- 
ation for a few years. No other appeared in that city for nearly 
twenty years, when many sprang up which were used for specula- 
tive purposes, and checked the growth of the better kind, then so 
numerous in Pennsylvania ; but in 1882 the Rochester associations 
began to “boom,” as the phrase is, and there are now said to be 
80 of them in that single city of Rochester, of perhaps 125,000 
population. In Buffalo, with a population of 225,000, the numbér 
of building associations is quite as great as in Rochester, the 
largest of these being the Erie Savings and Loan Association, 
which is less than five years old, but has issued more than 5,000 
shares of semi-annual series, and now receives more than $40,000 
a year in dues and fines, and more than $8,000 a year in premiums 
and interest. In the other cities of central and western New 
York,— in Elmira, Syracuse, Utica, etc.,— these associations have 
also been forming rapidly of late; and the Chemung Valley 
Mutual Loan Association of Elmira has existed for thirteen years, 
and now has assets to the amount of $175,000 and about "450 
shareholders. In the cities of New York and Brooklyn, new asso- 
ciations have been fast forming for two years past; and now, for 
the first time, the system seems to be actually planted in that great 
commercial and manufacturing centre. 

The New York Star has been devoting a column a day to the 
explanation of the building association system; and one of its edi- 
tors, Mr. C. F. Southard, has prepared a small manual for the use 
of inquirers and of members of these companies. He will also 
submit a paper to-day, warning us of some of the risks which 
attend these organizations. It is impossible to say how many of 
these associations now exist in the State of New York, but they 
must be counted by hundreds. Most of them are organized under 
the old and faulty law of 1851 (chapter 122), and there is an un- 
founded impression that the more carefully drawn act of 1887 
(chapter 556) will somehow injure an association which organizes 
under it. At the State Conference of Building Associations, held 
at Rochester May 17, 18, 1888, this impression seemed to be 
shared by a majority of the delegates from about 100 associations 
there represented. A small minority of the delegates believed 
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that the associations should be examined by the officers of the 
State Banking Department, and it was over this question that the 
Conference had its most animated discussion. A resolution call- 
ing upon the Superintendent of the State Banking Department to 
make such examinations was introduced, but subsequently with- 
drawn, and no official action on the question was taken. The 
sentiment of the great majority of the delegates was that these 
examinations, made annually or oftener, would be both expensive 
and useless. The law of 1851 does not provide for such exami- 
nations of loan associations as are made of banks; but it does 
provide for an examination upon the request of not less than five 
stockholders, and it was claimed that this was all that is needed. 
It was further said that the business of the loan associations is 
conducted publicly at regular weekly meetings, that the stock- 
holders take an active interest in everything that is going on, and, 
consequently, opportunities for dishonorable practices are very 
slight. Finally, it was said that the law of 1851 has worked suc- 
cessfully for thirty-seven years, that losses by reason of failure 
have not equalled 1 per cent. of the capital invested, and that the 
best policy is to let well enough alone. There is force in these 
arguments; but the advantages derived from State supervision 
and public report far outweigh the disadvantages, and any exten- 
sion of these associations in any State should be accompanied with 
ample protection for the investors by frequent reports from some 
public office and State supervision of methods. 

In New Jersey, the associations have been reported on by the 
State Labor Bureau, from whose reports it appears that there are 
in the State no less than 170 building associations, with a capital 
of $8,000,000 or $9,000,000. In Delaware, they are also numerous, 
but chiefly in Wilmington and its vicinity. In Maryland, they are 
chiefly found in Baltimore and its suburbs. The New Jersey asso- 
ciations began before 1847, but it was in that year that the State 
legislature first recognized their existence. An act encouraging 
their formation was passed in 1847, another in 1849, and the latter, 
as revised in 1875, is now the State law on the subject. In 1880, 
the Labor Bureau began to report on them; in 1882 there were 
something more than roo associations in New Jersey, with nearly 
20,000 members, who owned 102,075 shares, and paid in dues 
about $4,250,000 annually. In 1885 these societies had increased 
to 130, and they may now number 170. It was estimated by the 
New Jersey Labor Bureau in 1885 that there were then in the 
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whole United States 3,000 building and loan associations, with 
450,000 members, and an aggregate capital of $75,000,000. If 
this was so, the capital must now exceed $100,000,000. 


IN THE SOUTH AND THE SOUTH-WEST. 


For various reasons, some of which are stated by Mr. R. T. 
Hill, of Texas, in his report concerning provident institutions in 
the extreme South-west, there have been few accumulations of 
savings in the,form of money in the greater part of the South. 
The number of savings banks there is small, and building associa- 
tions are recent, and as yet comparatively few. Mr. Hill esti- 
mates that there are 50 in Texas, which is probably as many as in 
any of the former slave-holding States, unless Maryland be an ex- 
ception. They are numerous in Missouri; and a few are found in 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and the Virginias. From these States, 
however, the committee have only scanty reports. There are 20 
or more associations in the city of New Orleans, several in At- 
lanta, 1 at Georgetown, S.C., 1 at Key West, Fla., 1 at Pensacola, 
1 at Selma, Ala., 1 at Fort Smith, Ark., 1 at Lafayette, La., 1 at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., 1 each at Yazoo City and Columbus, Miss., 
and no doubt many others in the above-named States. In Louisi- 
ana, it seems that as long ago as 1873 a building association was 
formed, which ran its course in_ten years and divided its profits 
among the members. But the first of the existing New Orleans 
associations was organized in September, 1882, and has since been 
very prosperous, having now about 600 members, who have built 
or purchased more than 100 homes during the six years of its ex- 
istence. Several others of the 20 or 30 New Orleans associations 
have from 300 to 600 members. In Tennessee, the associations 
organized in 1880-81, and in 1885, in order to defend law-suits to 
better advantage, formed a State union, which, at its organization, 
included 6 associations at Memphis, 4 at Nashville, and 4 or 5 
others in different parts of Tennessee. There are now 5 or 6 in 
Chattanooga, which during seven years past have provided homes 
for 250 familes ; and in all Tennessee there must now be upward 
of 30 associations. 

In Missouri, the number exceeds 50, and may be much larger. 
An act passed 1n that State last year has led to litigation to test its 
constitutionality. The act in question was passed March 31, 1887, 
to govern the formation of these associations, and in many respects 
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differed from the statutes then in force. The last enacted law 
claimed such associations to be benevolent associations, and ex- 
empt, as mentioned in article 10, section 21, of the State Constitu- 
tion, from the payment of tax on the capital stock, there being 
already an article in the statutes of 1879 governing the formation 
of benevolent, religious, educational, and miscellaneous societies, 
which under the constitution were exempt from payment of said tax 
on their capital stock when incorporating. The Secretary of State 
was of the opinion that this part of the act of March, 1887, was 
void, and declined to issue certificates of incorporation until the tax 
on the capital was deposited with the State Treasurer, to be held 
until the determination by the court of the question of the legality 
of that part of the act of 1887. Under this arrangement, 34 as- 
sociations deposited with the State Treasurer the amount of the tax 
on their capital stock, aggregating $6,608. If the court sustains the 
associations, this money will be returned to them. This question 
in Missouri was earlier raised in New York, and has there been 
practically decided against taxation, because in that State savings 
banks are nottaxed. There are States, however, such as Massa- 
chusetts, where savings banks are taxed ; and there seems to be no 
reason why building associations may not be, should the public 
good require it. We are inclined to estimate the whole number of 
building associations in the former slave-holding States, exclusive 
of Delaware and Maryland, at 250; but they are fast increasing. 


IN THE WEST AND NORTH-WEST. 


In this section of the country, Ohio, and especially Cincinnati, 
was the pioneer in establishing building associations. Dr. P. A. 
Keck, of Cincinnati, has the credit of beginning the first one in that 
city in 1867, where there are now perhaps 350. Three years ago 
Dr. Keck wrote an account of his work in Cincinnati, in course of 
which he said : — 


There are too many building associations. At the time I started 
the system, I thought that five or six societies would be enough for 
the needs of the people of this city; but now there are so many 
that I think a great many people suffer by it,— the butcher, the 
baker, the doctor, the tenant, the landlord, and almost everybody 
else. Some of the members of the associations, instead of paying 
their debts, put their weekly earnings into these associations and 
get their dividends every year. It is my opinion that societies 
nowadays pay too much in the way of salaries and current 
expenses, such as the purchase of safes, etc. The object of such 
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associations is the saving of small amounts by individual members, 
and the current expenses of the society should be reduced to the 
minimum figure. When I started the first society here, we paid 
our secretary $1 a night, and afterward $2. Now secretaries are 
paid $5 a night ; and even that amount is not considered enough 
by some people. 


The whole number of these associations in Ohio can only be 
guessed at; for the Cincinnati member of our committee has been 
unable, through ill health, to collect the scattered statistics. There 
are about 400 associations in that city alone, or at least in Hamil- 
ton County; and in Dayton, Toledo, and many smaller cities 
these societies exist. It is supposed that Ohio stands next to 
Pennsylvania in the number of its building associations, and that 
they exceed 600 in Ohio, while there may be 1,000 in Pennsyl- 
vania, large and small. In Cincinnati, the shareholders are esti- 
mated at 75,000; and the amount of weekly payments of all sorts 
is reckoned at $1,500,000. A further estimate gives $300,000,000 
as the amount invested in Cincinnati by these associations in ten 
years ; but this is probably excessive. They far outstrip the sav- 
ings banks of Cincinnati in the amount of their investments, how- 
ever, and in the number of their depositors. The majority of 
these are Germans or of German descent ; but there are also Irish- 
men, Americans, negroes, and men and women of every race 
among them. The Ohio law was amended in 1886, after much 
discussion; but the financial system there pursued is open to 
some criticism from Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 

Illinois comes next to Pennsylvania and Ohio in the number 
of its associations, which are nearly 300 in Chicago alone, and 
exceed 450 in the whole State. The valuable report of Professor 
Jenks of Galesburg, and the unique schedule prepared by him with 
great labor throw more light on the operation of these Illinois 
associations than his modesty has allowed him to mention. It 
appears that the 200 or more associations in Chicago alone have 
a much higher average number of shareholders than the 250 or so 
which exist in the rest of Illinois. Thus, while 16 Chicago asso- 
ciations average 589 shareholders, of whom 164, or more than 26 
per cent., are women, the 37 associations outside of Chicago aver- 
age only 244 shareholders, of whom only 54, or but little more 
than 22 per cent., are women. ‘The loans to members in 24 Chi- 
cago associations average in a year $210,690; while in 53 other 
Illinois associations they average only $62,002. The average loan 
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to a member in Chicago is $1,329, in the rest of Illinois $710; 
while the whole amount of Chicago loans in 24 associations is 
$5,056,578, and in 53 outside associations $3,286,092. It is prob- 
able that the most prosperous associations made reports, so that 
the average of loans to the amount of $108,350 in each associa- 
tion is doubtless too high for the whole 450 in Illinois; but, if we 
call the average loan only $80,000 in a year, this would give for 
Illinois alone an aggregate of $36,000,000 as the yearly amount 
lent to shareholders by these associations. This is twice the 
amount of savings-bank deposits in the State, according to Pro- 
fessor Jenks; while the building associations are increasing their 
business much faster than the savings-bank business of the bank- 
ers of Illinois is increasing. 

The early building associations mentioned by Professor Jenks 
as existing from 1849 to 1869 were rather speculative real estate 
companies than co-operative loan associations after the Pennsyl- 
vania model. Such began to be formed in Illinois after 1869, and 
the oldest now in existence dates from 1874. It was about the 
same time (1870-72) that building associations in Missouri began ; 
and probably Indiana, lying between the two States of Illinois and 
Ohio, did not have building associations much earlier than 1870. 
The number in that State can only be estimated, and our mem- 
ber, Mr. McCulloch, does not attempt to guess at it; but we may 
set it down as between 100 and 200. From Iowa, we have no 
returns, and cannot reckon her building associations at more than 
100. The first was formed at Burlington in 1870, the second and 
third at Keokuk and Oskaloosa in 1872. 

Michigan seems to have had an earlier experience with these soci- 
eties, and one which for some years previous to 1875 gave the legal 
and financial leaders of that State a very unfavorable impression 
of their nature and results. Consequently, the State law of 1877, 
under which perhaps 15 or 20 building associations now exist, was 
far less favorable to their formation than the laws of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and finally of Illinois. This state of things was changed in 
1887 by the passage of a law more satisfactory to the association 
members than the old law had been. Under this new law, about 
40 new associations have already been organized, so that the whole 
number in the State may be about 50. Mr. Laverne Bassett, of 
Ann Arbor, who has collected what information he could (in place 
of Professor H. C. Adams) about the Michigan associations, gives 
their average membership as 180, and their “average authorized 
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capital ” as $2,367,000,— one of them having an authorized capital 
of $5,000,000, while a new and small association has but $100,000 
nominal capital. 

Minnesota, though later of development than Michigan, has a 
much larger number of building associations,— probably not less 
than 125 at present, and fast increasing. A well-known journalist, 
Albert Shaw of Minneapolis, writes, in the “ History of Co-opera- 
tion in the United States” (published at Johns Hopkins University), 
the following statement: “Several of the most flourishing building 
and loan associations to be found anywhere in the country are 
established in the neighboring cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul ; 
and they have been the means of providing many hundreds of 
workingmen’s families with pleasant homes of their own.” He 
mentions eight of these associations in Minneapolis, the first of 
which began in 1874. In the whole State of Minnesota, as we are 
informed by a citizen of St. Paul, there are nearly 120 of these 
associations ; and nearly or quite 50 of these are at St. Paul. Prob- 
ably Minneapolis has 20 by this time. From 8,000 to 10,000 
homes in St. Paul have been secured to their occupants by this new 
system of borrowing and guaranteeing. Whatever the figures of 
invested capital may be, they are changing so fast, from one day 
to another, that they give little real indication of the present state 
of things, still less of the accumulations that have really been 
made under this method of -saving. As an experienced writer 
(M. J. Brown, of Philadelphia) says: — 


It is fair to suppose that about one-half of the income received 
by building associations for dues, etc., is now being laid out on 
account of matured shares and withdrawals; for many of these 
societies are now maturing series of shares every six months or 
every year. The capital increases largely until the shares begin to 
mature; but, when that point is reached, new shares admitted from 
year to year do not contribute any more than enough capital to 
take the place of the older retiring shares. In the Philadelphia 
associations, the cash income is more than half the capital, which 
would indicate an enormous capital growth; but the outgo is largely 
for matured shares and withdrawals, resulting in almost a fixed sum 
for the capital. This is really a factor in favor of the societies, for 
they are now distributing millions of dollars every few months to 
the members who have been saving for years for some cherished 
object. 


What is true of Philadelphia has long been true, in this respect, 
of Cincinnati, and is now true of Chicago and St. Paul. The num- 
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ber of associations reported in the last-named city three months 
ago was 45, with an average of 3,000 shares in each one, and an 
average value of $50 a share. Assuming that this is true of the 
120 in the whole State, this would give an investment of $18,000,000 
in Minnesota alone ; but this may be an overestimate. The depos- 
its in Minnesota savings banks hardly exceed $2,000,000 ; and the 
rapid growth of these associations has certainly checked the growth 
of savings banks there, as it has in Rochester, N.Y., in Buffalo, in 
Pittsburg, and in every State west of the Alleghanies. 

From Wisconsin, we have no information leading us to suppose 
that there are 50 building associations in the whole State, al- 
though they began there in 1882 or earlier. In Minnesota, they 
began in 1869, though their great development has been since 
1880. They exist in Nebraska, in Dakota, and in Montana; but 
from these we have no returns. In Kansas, they have lately 
made a very rapid growth, and now exceed 100 in that State. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


California has had these associations for some years, and for 
a time maintained a monthly newspaper devoted to their interests. 
In 1887 there were in California 11 building associations, with 
30,000 shares and with assets of $2,595,488. This indicates large 
operations for each society, and points to a speculative element in 
the California associations, which is very apt to appear in that 
State or elsewhere when real estate speculations are going on 
actively. The reports of some of the California societies show 
average loans of $2,000, which is much above the Chicago 
rate and, we believe, higher than the Philadelphia rate. But we 
have nothing\to prove that the California business is unsafely 
done ; and there are few States where there is greater need of 
some method to increase the number of small estates owned by 
their occupants. From the other Pacific States and Territories, 
we have no returns at all. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, 


From all information attainable by the committee there is no 
reason to doubt that there are now above 3,000, perhaps even 
3,500, co-operative building and loan associations in the United 
States, and that they provide for the investment, at any given 
time, of not less than $300,000,000. The accumulated investments 
in the form of houses and land, which have been paid for by the 
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associations is the saving of small amounts by individual members, 
and the current expenses of the society should be reduced to the 
minimum figure. When I started the first society here, we paid 
our secretary $1 a night, and afterward $2. Now secretaries are 
paid $5 a night ; and even that amount is not considered enough 
by some people. 


The whole number of these associations in Ohio can only be 
guessed at; for the Cincinnati member of our committee has been 
unable, through ill health, to collect the scattered statistics. There 
are about 400 associations in that city alone, or at least in Hamil- 
ton County; and in Dayton, Toledo, and many smaller cities 
these societies exist. It is supposed that Ohio stands next to 
Pennsylvania in the number of its building associations, and that 
they exceed 600 in Ohio, while there may be 1,000 in Pennsyl- 
vania, large and small. In Cincinnati, the shareholders are esti- 
mated at 75,000; and the amount of weekly payments of all sorts 
is reckoned at $1,500,000. A further estimate gives $300,000,000 
as the amount invested in Cincinnati by these associations in ten 
years ; but this is probably excessive. They far outstrip the sav- 
ings banks of Cincinnati in the amount of their investments, how- 
ever,,and in the number of their depositors. The majority of 
these are Germans or of German descent ; but there are also Irish- 
men, Americans, negroes, and men and women of every race 
among them. The Ohio law was amended in 1886, after much 
discussion; but the financial system there pursued is open to 
some criticism from Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 

Illinois comes next to Pennsylvania and Ohio in the number 
of its associations, which are nearly 300 in Chicago alone, and 
exceed 450 in the whole State. The valuable report of Professor 
Jenks of Galesburg, and the unique schedule prepared by him with 
great labor throw more light on the operation of these Illinois 
associations than his modesty has allowed him to mention. It 
appears that the 200 or more associations in Chicago alone have 
a much higher average number of shareholders than the 250 or so 
which exist in the rest of Illinois. Thus, while 16 Chicago asso- 
ciations average 589 shareholders, of whom 164, or more than 26 
per cent., are women, the 37 associations outside of Chicago aver- 
age only 244 shareholders, of whom only 54, or but little more 
than 22 per cent., are women. ‘The loans to members in 24 Chi- 
cago associations average in a year $210,690; while in 53 other 
Illinois associations they average only $62,002. The average loan 
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to a member in Chicago is $1,329, in the rest of Illinois $710; 
while the whole amount of Chicago loans in 24 associations is 
$5,056,578, and in 53 outside associations $3,286,092. It is prob- 
able that the most prosperous associations made reports, so that 
the average of loans to the amount of $108,350 in each associa- 
tion is doubtless too high for the whole 450 in Illinois; but, if we 
call the average loan only $80,000 in a year, this would give for 
Illinois alone an aggregate of $36,000,000 as the yearly amount 
lent to shareholders by these associations. This is twice the 
amount of savings-bank deposits in the State, according to Pro- 
fessor Jenks; while the building associations are increasing their 
business much faster than the savings-bank business of the bank- 
ers of Illinois is increasing. 

The early building associations mentioned by Professor Jenks 
as existing from 1849 to 1869 were rather speculative real estate 
companies than co-operative loan associations after the Pennsyl- 
vania model. Such began to be formed in Illinois after 1869, and 
the oldest now in existence dates from 1874. It was about the 
same time (1870-72) that building associations in Missouri began ; 
and probably Indiana, lying between the two States of Illinois and 
Ohio, did not have building associations much earlier than 1870. 
The number in that State can only be estimated, and our mem- 
ber, Mr. McCulloch, does not attempt to guess at it; but we may 
set it down as between 100 and 200. From Iowa, we have no 
returns, and cannot reckon her building associations at more than 
100. The first was formed at Burlington in 1870, the second and 
third at Keokuk and Oskaloosa in 1872. 

Michigan seems to have had an earlier experience with these soci- 
eties, and one which for some years previous to 1875 gave the legal 
and financial leaders of that State a very unfavorable impression 
of their nature and results. Consequently, the State law of 1877, 
under which perhaps 15 or 20 building associations now exist, was 
far less favorable to their formation than the laws of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and finally of Illinois. This state of things was changed in 
1887 by the passage of a law more satisfactory to the association 
members than the old law had been. Under this new law, about 
40 new associations have already been organized, so that the whole 
number in the State may be about 50. Mr. Laverne Bassett, of 
Ann Arbor, who has collected what information he could (in place 
of Professor H. C. Adams) about the Michigan associations, gives 
their average membership as 180, and their “average authorized 
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capital ” as $2,367,000,— one of them having an authorized capital 
of $5,000,000, while a new and small association has but $100,000 
nominal capital. 

Minnesota, though later of development than Michigan, has a 
much larger number of building associations,— probably not less 
than 125 at present, and fast increasing. A well-known journalist, 
Albert Shaw of Minneapolis, writes, in the “ History of Co-opera- 
tion in the United States” (published at Johns Hopkins University), 
the following statement: “ Several of the most flourishing building 
and loan associations to be found anywhere in the country are 
established in the neighboring cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul ; 
and they have been the means of providing many hundreds of 
workingmen’s families with pleasant homes of their own.” He 
mentions eight of these associations in Minneapolis, the first of 
which began in 1874. In the whole State of Minnesota, as we are 
informed by a citizen of St. Paul, there are nearly 120 of these 
associations ; and nearly or quite 50 of these are at St. Paul. Prob- 
ably Minneapolis has 20 by this time. From 8,000 to 10,000 
homes in St. Paul have been secured to their occupants by this new 
system of borrowing and guaranteeing. Whatever the figures of 
invested capital may be, they are changing so fast, from one day 
to another, that they give little real indication of the present state 
of things, still less of the accumulations that have really been 
made under this method of saving. As an experienced writer 
(M. J. Brown, of Philadelphia) says: — 


It is fair to suppose that about one-half of the income received 
by building associations for dues, etc., is now being laid out on 
account of matured shares and withdrawals; for many of these 
societies are now maturing series of shares every six months or 
every year. The capital increases largely until the shares begin to 
mature; but, when that point is reached, new shares admitted from 
year to year do not contribute any more than enough capital to 
take the place of the older retiring shares. In the Philadelphia 
associations, the cash income is more than half the capital, which 
would indicate an enormous capital growth; but the outgo is largely 
for matured shares and withdrawals, resulting in almost a fixed sum 
for the capital. This is really a factor in favor of the societies, for 
they are now distributing millions of dollars every few months to 
the members who have been saving for years for some cherished 
object. 


What is true of Philadelphia has long been true, in this respect, 
of Cincinnati, and is now true of Chicago and St. Paul. The num- 
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ber of associations reported in the last-named city three months 
ago was 45, with an average of 3,000 shares in each one, and an 
average value of $50 a share. Assuming that this is true of the 
120 in the whole State, this would give an investment of $18,000,000 
in Minnesota alone ; but this may be an overestimate. The depos- 
its in Minnesota savings banks hardly exceed $2,000,000 ; and the 
rapid growth of these associations has certainly checked the growth 
of savings banks there, as it has in Rochester, N.Y., in Buffalo, in 
Pittsburg, and in every State west of the Alleghanies. 

From Wisconsin, we have no information leading us to suppose 
that there are 50 building associations in the whole State, al- 
though they began there in 1882 or earlier. In Minnesota, they 
began in 1869, though their great development has been since 
1880. They exist in Nebraska, in Dakota, and in Montana; but 
from these we have no returns. In Kansas, they have lately 
made a very rapid growth, and now exceed roo in that State. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


California has had these associations for some years, and for 
a time maintained a monthly newspaper devoted to their interests. 
In 1887 there were in California 11 building associations, with 
30,000 shares and with assets of $2,595,488. This indicates large 
operations for each society, and points to a speculative element in 
the California associations, which is very apt to appear in that 
State or elsewhere when real estate speculations are going on 
actively. The reports of some of the California societies show 
average loans of $2,000, which is much above the Chicago 
rate and, we believe, higher than the Philadelphia rate. But we 
have nothing to prove that the California business is unsafely 
done; and there are few States where there is greater need of 
some method to increase the number of small estates owned by 
their occupants. From the other Pacific States and Territories, 
we have no returns at all. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, 


From all information attainable by the committee there is no 
reason to doubt that there are now above 3,000, perhaps even 
3,500, co-operative building and loan associations in the United 
States, and that they provide for the investment, at any given 
time, of not less than $300,000,000. The accumulated investments 
in the form of houses and land, which have been paid for by the 
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occupants or their families through the medium of these associa- 
tions in a long series of years, must be much greater than $500,- 
000,000. Twelve years ago, Mr. Doren, a competent authority, 
estimated this accumulation at $100,000,000 for Philadelphia 
alone, where the annual payments then exceeded $7,500,000. 
There must, therefore, be an accumulation in Philadelphia alone 
at this time of $180,000,000 at. least; and in the whole coun- 
try there are now more than six times as many associations as 
in Philadelphia. We may, therefore, safely estimate the whole 
accumulations made by the aid of building associations at from 
$500,000,000 to $750,000,000 in a period of forty years. The 
savings banks of our country have provided for far greater accum- 
ulations in the same period ; but it must be remembered that they 
are much older than the building associations in the wealthiest 
portions of the United States. At the rate the building associa- 
tions are now gaining, the time may come when their accumulated 
Savings at any one time will exceed those of our savings banks, 
immense as Mr. Townsend’s report shows that those are and 
will be. 

It is doubtful if any system for savings has ever been devised 
which has such a tendency to produce frugality among persons of 
small income as the building association methods. There is, noth- 
ing to repel and everything to attract such persons, who are paying 
rent or board, and wish to avoid doing so. Borrowing, which in 
the ordinary form is apt to discourage or demoralize the poor man, 
is here an incentive to industry and economy; for he must earn 
and save money to keep up his investment, from which he is taught 
to expect greater profits than are usually returned to him in cash. 
But the return he gets in relief from rent-paying is itself a profit, 
which also appears to his imagination greater than it commonly 
is. The excitement of betting, the pleasure of house-building, 
the companionship and competition which he finds in belonging 
to such a society,— all lure him forward in the way of economy. 
There are drawbacks and there are dangers in these petty finan- 
cial ventures which in the aggregate are so vast, but these are no 
more than attend the usual investments of money. We must, 
therefore, expect such associations to increase in number and to 
absorb more and more of the earnings of the people; just as life 
insurance absorbs more and more of the surplus income of classes 
a little more prosperous than those who make up the great body of 
shareholders in the associations we have been enumerating. 
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SCHEDULE I. 


Name of Association, 
(In lllinois, but not in Chicago.) 


Alton, Piasa Building & Loan Association. 
Belleville, Citizens’ Building & Loan Assoc ation. 
Bloomington Loan & Homestead 

Canton Homestead & Loan b 
Carbondale Building, Loan & Homestead. 
Carrollton, Greene 0. Savings & Loan. 


Carthage Saving, Loan & Building. 
Centralia Building & Loan. 
Charleston Homestead & Loan. 
Clayton Building & Loan. 3 
Danville, Vermilion Co. Building. . 


Decatur, Savings Fund B. & L. ‘ 
Dixon Loan & Building Association. 

East St. Louis, 1st Mutual Loan Associati 
East St. Patrick’s ri “6 & Buildir 
Elgin Loan & Homestead Association. 





Elmwood Homestead & Loan “ : i 
Fairbury Building “ « “ - # 
Fairfield = a . 


Galesburg, Mechanics’ Homestead & Loar. 
Galesburg, Mutual Loan & Building. . , 
Greenville Building & Savings Associatio1 


Highland Park Building, Loan & Homesteaél. 


Jacksonville Loan & Building Associatio1. 


Joliet, People’s Loan & Homestead “ 

Lawrenceville, St. Francisville Mutual Bulding, Loan & 
Homestead. . 

LeRoy Building & Loan Association. .. 

Lincoin, Home Building & Loan Associatin. 

Marshall, Clark Co. Building & Loan. 

Mattoon Building & Loan Association. 4 

Moline Building, Savings & Loan Associaton. 

Momence “ 


Monmouth Homestead ‘“ “ ee 
Murphysborough, Jackson Co. i Loan &| 
Building Association. . ° q . ° | 


| 
Normal, Citizens’ Savings, Loan & Building Association. | 


Peoria Farmers’ Savings, Loan & Homestead. 


Robinson, Crawford Building & Loan. . 
Rockford Home Building & Loan. = | 
Roseland Savings, Loan & Building Co. 


Sandoval Building & Loan Association. 


Shelbyville Laborers’ ‘“ “s ‘ 5 
Springfield German-American Savings & th n Asso’n. 


Springfield City Savings & Loan. 


Spring Valley Building Association. 


Sycamore, De Kalb Co. Savings & Loan. 
Upper Alton Building Association. A 
Upper Alton Citizens’ Building & Loan. 
Urbana Builders’ Loan Association. . F : 
Workman’s Building & Loan Association, Stingfield. 





*Winnetka xg “ = i 


East St. Louis, 2d Mutual Loan Association, . 
Gibson Saving & Building Association, of G pon Cc ity. 
Sullivan Building & Loan 1s 


SE St a SO A a eee 
Totals. 5 A . - 4 


| 
Averages. Me , : | 
} 





*Last 4 rec’d late therefore not easel iptetay 
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4. REPORT ON SAVINGS BANKS AND BUILDING 
ASSOCIATIONS OF ILLINOIS. 


BY PROF. J. W. JENKS, OF GALESBURG, ILL, 


PART I.— SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Read Sept. 7, 1888.) 


Until the last session of the legislature, in 1886-87, Illinois had 
no savings-bank law providing for the establishment and manage- 
ment of Institutions for Savings under the supervision of the State, 
similar to those in many of the Eastern States. There existed 
previous to 1877 many so-called savings banks, organized under 
special charters granted by the legislature before the revision of 
the constitution in 1871; and several still remain. These banks 
(corporations managed of course for the benefit of the stockholders) 
receive savings deposits and pay a stated rate of interest (usually 
4 per cent.) under the common savings-bank rules. The panic of 
1873 and the subsequent depression in business, extending to 1877 
or later, forced many of these banks into suspension, and in other 
instances dishonest management led to the same result. The 
following quotation from the Chicago Lvening Mail, quoted in the 
Tribune for Dec. 5, 1885, shows the effect of the failures in Chicago : 
“Chicago has been practically without savings banks for the last 
ten years. The experience of our people with the last lot broke 
down public confidence in these institutions completely. The 
scandalous and dishonest management of five or six banks then in 
existence had the effect of preventing the establishment of succes- 
sors when they went down, for it was plain to capitalists that time 
was necessary to heal the wounds inflicted by Spencer, Haines, 
Meyers, and the rest, and that savings banks, no matter how well 
they might be backed then, would not be trusted.” The lack of 
confidence in all institutions that were called savings banks, and 
the absence of any provision for State supervision for those that 
still remained, doubtless had much to do with turning the attention 
of provident workingmen toward the Loan and Building Associa- 
tions, and in part accounts for their wonderful growth in this 
State. 
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Owing to this lack of supervision, it is also extremely difficult to 
gather any information, except that of the most general character, 
regarding those banks that still do a savings business. There are 
in Illinois some twenty institutions that still are nominally savings 
banks. After diligent inquiry to get the names of all such in the 
State, twenty-four circular letters and blanks to be filled out were 
sent, asking for information. From only four were reports received 
that were at all satisfactory: the others either made no reply or 
else contented themselves with saying that they were not “ regu- 
lar” savings institutions, but did a general banking business. One 
“bank “reports its condition and business only to the clearing- 
house.” As not enough reports have been received to make a 
satisfactory generalization, no report on the banks as a whole can 
be made. The reports of two banks, the Dime Savings Bank, 
Chicago, and the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, are given, that 
special features may be noted. The Dime Savings Bank is pecul- 
iar,— in this State,— in that it does no commercial banking; nearly 
all the so-called savings banks differing from other banks mainly 
in this respect, that they pay interest on small deposits. A very 
few others do no commercial banking. The Illinois Trust and 
Savings is the only bank in the State, it is believed, that is under 
State supervision. This bank has been organized under the law 
of June 15, 1887, entitled “ An Act to provide for and regulate 
the administrations of trusts by Trust Companies,” and, on account 
of its acceptance of trust funds, is made subject to examination by 
the State Auditor, and reports its condition to him annually, and 
at other times when desired by him. To strengthen its credit as 
a Trust Company, it regularly provides for an examination of its 
accounts and securities by the National Bank Examiner. 

The Farmers’ Trust Company of Chicago, by its sale of “ Savings 
Bonds ” for amounts as low as one dollar, provides a secure substi- 
tute for a savings bank, and one that is highly commendable for 
purposes of investmeut of small sums. Sums less than $25 pay- 
able in five years draw 5 per cent. interest ; over $25, 6 per cent. 
Call bonds draw 4 per cent. All bonds for $25 or over are 
secured by mortgages on land worth at least two and one-half 
times the mortgages. The mortgages are deposited with the Mer- 
chants’ Loan and Trust Company, Trustee, which holds them for 
the sole purpose of securing the payment of the principal and 
interest of the bonds, with full power, in case of default, to collect 
or sell the same, and with the proceeds to redeem the bonds. 
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It is difficult to estimate, with any degree of accuracy, the 
amount of money-savings deposited in the savings banks of the 
State ; but it is probable that $18,000,000 is a large estimate. 
A detailed table, found in the Report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for 1887, shows the condition, on June 30, 1887, 
of five banks doing a savings business in Chicago, and doubtless 
includes by far the largest proportion of such business done in 
Chicago. The table is compiled from unofficial sources. (See 
Report of Comptroller, 1887, p. 278.) 

The outlook in Illinois as regards savings banks for the future 
is, however, much better than would appear from the showing 
given above. Soon after the failure of the banks in 1877, steps 
were taken toward the adoption of a savings-bank law similar to 
that of New York. A bill drawn by William Kelsey Reed, Jr., 
Treasurer of the Dime Savings Bank of Chicago, was finally, in 
1881, introduced to the Illinois legislature by Senator Rice (Chi- 
cago Tribune, May 7, 1887). The bill was thought by some too 
. voluminous ; and, as it seemed best to have the subject well con- 
sidered and understood beforehand, its passage was not urged. 
In 1883, the same bill, perhaps slightly modified, was unanimously 
recommended for passage by both the Senate and the House 
Committees on Banks and Banking; but so much time was con- 
sumed by the High License Liquor Bill that this bill was not 
reached before adjournment. Again, in 1885, though again rec- 
ommended by both committees, its passage was hindered and 
prevented by the Senatorial contest of that year. Finally, in 1887, 
May 6, the bill was passed, and went into effect July 1, 1887. 
The end of the difficulty was not yet, however ; for by many, includ- 
ing Governor Oglesby, who on that account refused to sign it, the 
bill was considered unconstitutional. The Constitution of 1870 
prohibits the creation of a State Bank, and also requires all acts 
granting banking powers to corporations to be submitted to the 
people. The promoters of this law claim that this “ Act to pro- 
vide for the organization of Savings Societies or Institutions for 
Savings, for their supervision and for the administration of their 
affairs,” and which expressly forbids such institutions “to transact 
any banking business, whether of issue, deposit, or discount,” does 
not grant such banking powers; and that, in consequence, its sub- 
mission to the people was not necessary. 

The doubt regarding the constitutionality of the law has pre- 
vented, naturally, the organization of savings societies under its 
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provisions. One organization, the Chicago Society for Savings, 
has been formed to test the law; and the test case is now before 
the Supreme Court of the State. A decision is expected at the 
fall term of the court, September, 1888. As has been said, the 
law is founded upon the New York law, and in most particulars 
follows it closely; but one point of difference regarding invest- 
ments should be noted. Somewhat more freedom is allowed the 
trustee. Besides the investments allowed in New York, money 
may be invested “in the stock or bonds of any city or county in 
the New England States, or in the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin, or Minnesota, issued pursuant to 
the authority of any law of such States, provided the entire bonded 
indebtedness of such city or county shall not exceed 5 per cent. of 
the assessed value of the taxable property therein, as shown by the 
last assessment preceding the investment; in the mortgage bonds 
of any railroad company of approved credit, located in any of the 
States aforesaid, which has paid dividends of not less than 5 per 
cent. per year regularly on its entire capital stock for not less 
than five consecutive years next preceding each investment, and 
which are a first lien upon the railroad, pledged to secure the same ; 
or in the consolidated mortgage bonds of any railroad company 
chartered by the State, authorized to be issued to retire the entire 
bonded debt of such company; or in the collateral trust bonds of 
any railroad company chartered in this State, where the underly- 
ing bonds pledged to secure them are a first lien upon the prop- 
erty mortgaged, provided that said company has paid dividends as 
aforesaid, and provided, further, that no savings corporations 
shall hold more than ro per cent. of its funds in the bonds of any 
one railroad company, nor more than 25 per cent. of its funds 
shall be invested in railroad securities; in bonds or notes and 
mortgages on unencumbered real estate located in any of the 
States aforesaid, worth at least twice the amount loaned thereon, 
but not to exceed 60 per cent. of its funds shall be so loaned or 
invested, nor shall more than 30 per cent. of the whole amount of 

its funds be so invested in real estate outside of the State of IIli- © 
nois; but, in case the loan is on unimproved or unproductive 
real estate, the amount loaned thereon shall not exceed one-third 
of its actual value; and no investment in any bond or mortgage 
shall be made except upon a committee’s report, charged with in- 
vestigating the same, who shall certify to the value of the property 
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mortgaged or to be mortgaged, according to their best judgment, 
and such report shall be filed and preserved among the records of 
the institution.” 

Taken as a whole, the law is undoubtedly a good one, embody- 
ing the best features of the laws of the Eastern States; and, if its 
constitutionality were affirmed, it is to be expected that there will 
be a rapid development of the savings banks in IIlinois.* 


PART IIL—BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


From an article in the American Building Association News for 
April, 1886, we learn that the first building association in Illinois 
or the West was the Chicago Building Association, organized in 
’ 1849. From an association in Beverly, Mass., a plan of organiza- 
tion and management was secured, and with this as a model they 
conducted this association for some two years without a charter. 
At length, Feb. 1, 1851, a charter was granted by special act of the 
legislature, and the previous acts and securities of the association 
were legalized. A second association was organized at Jerseyville, 
Ill., in 1852, another in Chicago in 1857; and from that time on 
the number increased with great rapidity. Many associations 
were granted charters by special acts of the legislature before 
1869, when the first general law in Illinois for the government of 
building associations was enacted. The purpose of building asso- 
ciations and the methods of conducting the business in 1869, if 
one may judge from the law, were materially different from those 
of the present. We read that a number of persons may form them- 
selves into an incorporated company for the purpose of accumulat- 
ing a fund for the purchase of real estate in large tracts, the paying 
of encumbrances thereon, the improvement thereof into lots and 
parcels suitable for homesteads, and the distribution of such lots 
or parcels among the shareholders, or to aid its shareholders in 


*It will be seen by this paragraph in the Chicago Mews that the decision regarding this 
law is unfavorable: ‘‘ Springfield, Ill., Sept. 27, 1888.— Among the decisions filed in the Supreme 
Court to-day was one declaring unconstitutional the savings-bank law passed by the last legislature. 
The court seems to look upon it as an attempt made to disguise under a great many words an un- 
constitutional measure. If any sort of a banking law is to be adopted in this State it must be first 
submitted to a vote of the people and be ratified by a majority vote ata general election.”’ It is 
understood that this same bill, with a provision for its submission to a vote of the people, will be 
presented to the legislature again at its coming session. It seems probable that it will be 
passed; and there is good reason for the belief that the people also would favor it, if the question 
be properly presented to them before election. It is of interest to note that the Supreme Court 
considers Savings Societies as essentially banks, even though their aims and methods are so 
different from those of ordinary banks. 
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acquiring real estate, making improvements thereon, and removing 
encumbrances therefrom. The time of the existence of such cor- 
porations was limited to ten years. Loans were made to their own 
members, or money not needed for immediate use might be loaned 
to others. Yearly statements of the condition of the association 
were to be published. 

In 1872, a law founded on the Pennsylvania law, and substan- 
tially a transcript of it, was passed to supersede the law of 1869. 
Two years later, it was repealed,* at the instance of the savings 
banks, if one is to credit the belief of leading building association 
men. In 1879, the present law, substantially that of 1872, was en- 
acted ; but in the interim some associations had been started with 
charters issued before the repeal of the former act, many having 
been issued at that time to speculators. In the year 1880, a mem- 
ber of a building association at Monticello refused to pay his loan, 
charging that the transaction on the part of the association was 
usurious, and that the act under which the association was founded 
—that of 1872— was unconstitutional. The section of the law 
objected to was the following: ‘‘ Corporations organized under this 
act, being of the nature of co-operative associations, therefore no 
premiums, fines, nor interest on such premiums that may accrue to 
the said corporation, according to the provisions of this act, shall 
be deemed usurious, and the same may be collected as other debts 
of like amount may be collected by law in this State.” In the 
lower court, this objection, to the law was sustained, and the act 
declared unconstitutional. The association appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, where the decision was affirmed. Though at that 
time only some twenty associations were doing business in the 
State, yet the new law of 1879 had made the outlook for associa- 
tions very promising, and “the associations then existing saw the 
necessity of protection. By hurried correspondence, a meeting was 
called. Fourteen associations met and formed a union, procured 
legal talent, and, by hard work and a proper showing before the 
Supreme Court, were granted a rehearing of the case, and finally 
succeeded in getting the former decision reversed.” | The opin- 
ion, filed Sept. 30, 1881, takes the ground that “a loan made by a 
member of a Building Association, according to the rules of the 
association where the member desiring to raise money bids as a 


* Argument of H. V. Freeman, in support of petition for rehearing of Holmes and Monticello 
Building Association vs. Smythe, p. 18. ‘‘ The savings banks of this State are currently reported 
to have procured the repeal of our law of 1872.” So also others in conversation. 


+ Circular letter of president of Building Association League, May 15, 1885. 
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premium a certain amount on his shares, is in the nature of a sale 
of his shares, and not usurious.” * 

This opinion marks an era in the history of building associations 
in Illinois,— not only because they then were surely established 
on a legal basis, but also because this case called into existence 
the Illinois Building Association League, which has done much to 
further the interest of associations in this State, and promises 
to do more in the future. As has been said, but fourteen associa- 
tions met to form the League, and but twelve were engaged ac- 
tively in getting the rehearing of the case, which resulted in the 
firm establishment of the associations. So, too, though the League 
has continued its existence for “the protection and defence of 
building association interests,” according to its constitution, the 
number of members has always been small—never exceeding 
twenty associations — until the last meeting, in June, 1888, when 
the membership was increased to thirty-two associations. The 
League has been at different times active to secure legislation that 
would put the associations on a firmer basis ; and, at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, by the exertions of the officers, two amend- 
ments to the law were passed. The first authorizes the monthly 
payment of premiums instead of the deduction of the whole amount 
from the loan. Some associations had already adopted this plan, 
but without authority of law. The other amendment exempts 
association stock and mortgages from taxation. Besides the State 
League, a Cook County Building Association League has been 
organized for the purpose of advancing the interests of the asso- 
ciations in Chicago and vicinity. The purpose of this league is 
not merely to recommend such legislation as may seem advisable 
and to consult once a year regarding methods of management, 
but it is proposed to hold monthly meetings, in which important 
questions of management shall be discussed. Such subjects as 
“Methods of computing Profits,” “Trust Deeds and Mortgages,” 
“‘ Officers’ Bonds,” “Insurance on Vacant Buildings,” “State In- 
spection,” etc., are to be discussed in the near future, and recom- 
mendations made to associations in accordance with the decisions 
reached. 

It is understood that nearly all the members of the Cook County 
League and many at least of the State League favor State inspec- 
tion of the associations. There can be no question that not a few 
associations are managed by men not trained in business methods, 


* William M. Holmes and Monticello Building Association vs. Smythe. 
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who are really incompetent to manage sucha business. That some 
control should be exercised over such associations in the interests 
of the diligent, frugal working-people whose savings are thus in- 
vested seems clear. 

It is much to be desired, also, that in addition to State inspec- 
tion the law be still further so amended as to require yearly 
reports from all associations to a State official, who can then 
publish the statistics regarding the associations of the State. It 
is uncertain whether the League will receive enough support from 
the active associations to enable it to collect and publish reliable 
statistics and other information that will be valuable to associations 
throughout the State. 

In the preparation of this report, the president of the State 
League furnished me some valuable notes regarding the history of 
the League; and many valuable suggestions have been made by 
the secretaries of the different associations. But it has been nec- 
essary, in the absence of reliable statistics, to depend mostly upon 
voluntary answers to circular letters accompanied by blanks for 
filling out. 

Of the 258 associations in Chicago listed in the American Build- 
ing Association News there are, doubtless, considerably more than 
200 in active operation. Of these, it was possible to get the ad- 
dresses of only 161. To the 161, then, blanks were sent. Of 
these, 25 sent replies in time for listing, which will be found tabu- 
lated in Schedule I. Blanks were sent to 289 associations outside 
of Chicago,— all that could be found. From these were received 
53 replies, tabulated in Schedule II. So, from the 450 circulars, 
only 78 replies were received in time for listing. From these, no 
very accurate conclusions can be reached regarding the aggregate 
amount of the business done; but some idea of the average may 
be gained, and the figures, as well as the distinctive features of 
some of the associations, will be found suggestive. 

In the first place, it is worthy of note that more than one-third 
of the stockholders are women, and that the average loans made 
are such as to show that it is principally the smaller wage-earners 
who are receiving the benefits of the associations. While, in the 
larger cities, an occasional loan of $10,000 and upward is made, 
loans even so large as this are rare. The high premium bid, in 
most of the associations, while it tends, of course, to make large 
profits for the non-borrowers, shows, nevertheless, that the demand 
for money is strong, and that the associations are really accom- 
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plishing their mission of helping those who wish to build homes. 
It is further to be noted that some of the later associations are 
taking measures to prevent the purchase of shares by non-bor- 
rowers, so that the objection in such cases to the high premium 
loses force to a great extent. 

It is evident that the question regarding tiie rate of expenses 
to management was misunderstood by many of the secretaries, so 
that no comparison —e.g., with savings banks —can be made in 
this respect. Also, the word “limited,” applied to the plan of 
organization, has been understood by some to refer to amount 
of capital stock; by others, to duration of charter, etc. It is 
probable that very few, if any, associations are organized on the 
“limited ” plan, contemplated in the law of 1869, by which stock 
was not issued in successive series. The oldest association in the 
State is the People’s of Chicago, which was organized in 1874. 
Since the days of the “limited ” associations, much improvement 
has been made in the methods of management, and new features 
are found in many of the later ones. Nearly all changes are, as 
they should be, in the interest of the borrower. Instead of deduct- 
ing the whole premium from the face of the loan, as was common, 
it is now usually paid by instalments. So, too, in comparatively 
few associations is the first year’s interest deducted from the face 
of the loan. 

Some of the larger and later associations, again, — see, for ex- 
ample, the Phoenix of Chicago,—do not permit stock not bor- 
rowed on to mature, but after four years call it in and cancel 
it, paying a fair rate of interest and applying the surplus profits 
to reduce the interest on loans. Similarly, the Home Building 
Association of Rockford applies surplus funds in calling in stock 
not borrowed on in order of its issue, without waiting for it to 
mature, though in this case no four years’ limit is fixed. 

As has been said, from the returns made no reliable estimate 
can be made as to the amount of business done in the State, or 
even in the city of Chicago. It is probable that, on the whole, 
it is the larger and more prosperous associations that have made 
returns, so that, if we were simply to increase the total amount of 
loans in proportion to the number of associations, we should be 
shooting far beyond the mark. This much, however, is certain. 
In the city of Chicago alone, the amount of loans runs far up 
into the millions; and many thousands of houses have been built 
through the aid of the associations. Still further, it is beyond 
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question that the number of associations is increasing very rapidly, 
and never so fast as at present. The size of the new associations, 
also, is much greater than the older ones in proportion to their 
age. At the present rate of increase, a few years will see Chicago 
a city of home-owners to as great an extent as any city in the 
country. Already it stands high in this regard. What is true of 
Chicago holds true to nearly or quite as great a degree of the 
State as a whole. The tendency is one that is very encouraging. 
It is certain that, when workers own homes, steadiness, morality, 
and thrift are encouraged, and lawlessness is held in check. Very 
cheering is it to note that not merely do some of the larger asso- 
ciations find it necessary to print reports in German and other 
languages as well as in English, but that there are several associa- 
tions in Chicago managed and patronized solely by the Bohemians, 
Poles, and foreigners of other nationalities. When they “x their 
homes with us, their interests will soon lead them to learn our lan- 
guage and to respect our laws. 





REPORT OF TWO SAVINGS BANKS 


SCHEDULE A. 
REPORT OF TWO SAVINGS BANKS. 


_ 


. Name of bank, 


. Date of organization, 

. Amount of stock, 

Number of stockholders, 

Number of directors, 

How are directors chosen? 

. Total assets, value about 

. Total liabilities, 

. Number of depositors, 

How large sums may be de- 
posited ? 

« (2) Largest deposit, 

(6) Smallest deposit, 


. Total amount of deposits, 


OO OY ANnPw bd 


os 


a 
= 


. Rate of interest paid, 


Rate of expense of manage- 


ment to gross receipts, 


. How often do directors ex- 


amine accounts ? 


(a) State bonds, 
(4) United States bonds, 


(c) County, city, or village 


bonds, 
(Z) Railroad bonds, 
(e) Railroad stocks, 


(7) Real estate mortgages, 
(g) Corporate personal se- 


curity, 
(2) Bank stocks, 


(a) What limit to persoval 
loans ? 
(4) How many sureties re- 


quired for personal 


loans? 


. In loans on real estate, what 
per cent. of valuation do 


you loan? 

. Amount deposited in other 
banks, 

. Cash on hand, 


. What special features of man- 
agement have you? 


: Not known. 
f Ad libitum. 


. Amount invested in, or loans on, 


$6,742.27. 


| value about $50,000. 


Dime Savings Bank. —_ Trust and 
Savings. 

April 1, 1869. June 25, 1870. 

$50,000. $500,000. 

22. 33- 

7: 9. 

Ann. by stockholders. Ann. by stockh’ld’rs. 

$31 5,000. $8, 566,365.32. 

$297,686.94. $8,566, 365.32.* 

3,000. 13,090. 

$3,000. ' In savings dept., 


$5,000. 
$3,000. $5,000 
Io cents. 


$1.00. 
$245,686.94. $3,700,000 savings, 
4 per cent. 


$7,601,119 in all. 
4 per cent. 


I5 per cent. 


Semi-annually. 


None. 
1,320, face 4 per cents. 
$6,452,657.45. 


6,000 C., B. & Q. 

$23,900. 

Face val., $116,763.75. ( 

$1,491,95; on collat- ¢ $808,850.79. 
erals, $12,420.38. \ 

$54,206.86. 


None taken prac- None taken prac- 
tically. tically. 


None taken prac- 


None taken prac- 
tically. 


tically. 


7 over 4, generally i 


$30,964 82. 


$10,314.87. 
Exclusively savings & 
Safe Deposit vaults, 


$1,276,966. 53. 


State supervision. 
Do no commercial 
banking. 


*Twenty-ninth semi-annual statement of the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, June 30, 1888: 


RESOURCES. 


United States Bonds, at par, . 
M’ket val. of same, $641,763.00) 
Other bonds and ee ‘ 
Realestate,. .... 
Cash and exchange, . eis 
Loans on demand, $3,448, 585.36 
Loans on time, 1,512,492.09 
Loans on real estate, 808,8¢0.00 


$500, 400.00 


991,180.00 

27,891.34 | 

1,276,966. 53 
| 


| LIABILITIES. 


$500,000.00 
368,916.20 


96,330.01 
7,601,119.11 


| Capital stock, 
Surplus fund, . 
Undivided profits, 
Due depositors, 


52769.927.45 | 





$8, 566,365.32 | 


$8, 566,365.32 
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RECENT NEWS FROM BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Chicago ews of Sept. 26, 1888, prints the following report 
of a meeting the day before to form a county league of associa- 
tions in Chicago and its neighborhood, which will be found of 
interest in this connection : * — 


The second meeting of delegates from the Loan and Building 
Associations of Cook County was held yesterday at the Grand 
Pacific for the purpose of completing the organization of a county 
league. William F. Weimers acted as chairman, and delegates 
from the following associations were allowed a voice in the pro- 
ceedings: Chicago City and Savings, Commercial, North-western, 
Metropolitan, G. A. R., Domestic, Golden Rule, Douglas Park, 
Freehold, Humboldt Park, Deering, West Division Street, Phoenix, 
Illinois, Eagle, Lafayette, New Fort Dearborn, Lake Shore, South 
Chicago, Lake View, Rothmaener, Blue Island, Schiller, Royal, 
South Park, Ashland-Avenue, Mutual, Union Savings, Lemont, 
Village, Western Springs, Conservative, Prairie State, Mutual 
Union, Suburban, Cook County of Chicago and Lake View, 
Christopher Columbus, Victor, National, Reliance, Lake, Hyde 
Park and Chicago, Fifth Ward, Lincoln, and Free Home. 

The chairman called for the report of the committee on perma- 
nent organization appointed at the meeting of July 10. This com- 
mittee, consisting of C. L. Bonney, H. Cragg, F. C. Gehrke, E. T. 
Noonan, R. H. McMurdy, Oscar Rabe, O. M. Brady, and W. F. 
Weimers, reported that it had secured a charter from the Secretary 
of State for the incorporation of the ‘Cook County Building Asso- 
ciation League,” and had prepared a set of by-laws, which it sub- 
mitted. The committee suggested that subjects for the early 
consideration of the league would be “State Inspection of the 
Associations,” ‘‘The Present Mechanics’ Lien,” “The Establish- 
ment of Reciprocity between the Associations in the Use of their 
Funds,” “The Possible Establishment of a Mutual Bank,” and 
“ Insurance.” 

This report was warmly discussed, many delegates thinking that 
the committee had exceeded its powers in securing a charter. It 
was finally laid over until the next meeting, to be discussed 
seriatim. A resolution offered at the former meeting declaring 
in favor of State inspection was reported back without recommen- 
dation by the same committee, as it was evenly divided on the 
question. After some further talk and much confusion, the con- 
vention adjourned to meet on the third Wednesday in October. 

The objects of this league, as stated by the committee and by 
individual members, are to secure favorable legislation, to place 
all associations under the inspection of a State official, and to 
promote the general welfare of the members. It is said that many 
of the associations do not conform strictly to the State Law, this 


* This is the Cook County League mentioned above by Prof. Jenks. 
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SCHEDULE Il. | - 
Name of Association. o8 
o's 
> In Chicago. ss 
¢ ( £0.) as 
1| Book-keepers’ Building & Loan. 1884 
2| ** Campbell”? Building & Loan Association. ° 1886 
3| Canadian-American 6 - {1885 
4| Central Park - P - |1886 
5| Cicero ve 1886 
6| Cook County eo , 1884 
7| Dearborn Savings, Loan & Building. 1881 
8| Domestic Building Association. - 1887 
9| Douglas Park Building Association. 1884) 
} 
st 10| Fifth Ward Building & Loan Association. /1883 
11} Free Home Building, Loan & Homestead Association. |1883) 
12| Golden Rule Building & Loan « 1887 
13 House “ “ “sc 11884 
14) John A. Logan Mutual Loan & Building, of Lake View. |1887 
15} Lincoln Building & Loan Association. . 1882) 
as 
16| Metropolitan Building & Loan Association. |1885) 
17; Mutual Union Loan & Building “6 11883} 
18| North-western “ bs = 1882 
19] Oak Park Building & Loan “ - |1885 
| 
20) People’s 2 - - |1874 
| 
21| Phoenix Building Society. . . ° . 11882 
22) Prosperity Loan & Building Association. |1886 
23) Queen City ‘“ bad s 1885 
24| Ravenswood Loan - 6 ° |1886 
25| United States Building & Loan Society. P 11885 
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How often are 
reports made to 
shareholders ? 


Every 3 months. 
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Semi-annually. 
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RECENT NEWS FROM BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS ‘a7 


being especially true of new societies that desire to offer special 
inducements. Mr. C. L. Bonney of the Douglas Park Association 
thinks that the chief aim of the league should be to secure the 
passage’ of a bill placing the associations under the inspection of 
a State official, as many of them carry on a very lax system of 
book-keeping and should be compelled to make a financial state- 
ment every six months. In regard to the State league, Mr. Bonney 
says that it did not hold a meeting for about two years, and was 
making no progress toward securing a State inspector. Mr. Bonney 
also thinks that some banking scheme might be devised, as the as- 
sociations in this county alone are said to have an invested capital 
of about $8,000,000, and many of them could loan to others need- 
ing money. While it is not probable that all the associations will 
join the league, there are about two hundred in the county, and 
the league will no doubt be an assured fact. 


The Boston Herald, which has several times published full ac- 
counts of the Building Associations of New England, gives the fol- 
lowing details of news concerning them in its issue of Nov. 25, 1888 : 

The growing interest in co-operative banks and the constant 
demand for more shares than the existing Boston banks can issue 
according to law are certain to result in the formation of several 
more associations in this city at an early date; and a movement 
is at present on foot to start a bank at the West End, with a 
prospect of its speedy incorporation. At the regular meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Workingmen’s Co-operative Bank 
of Boston, on Friday, November 23, the report of the business for 
the past six months was presented. Out of the net profits, after 
crediting 1 per cent. to the guarantee fund, the directors were 
enabled to pass to the credit of the shareholders a dividend at 
the rate of 7 per cent. per annum and leave a good sum for the 
surplus account. New shares in the 18th series are now on sale. 

The second annual report of the Reading Co-operative Bank 
shows the condition of the institution as follows: Assets, 27 loans 
on real estate, $23,585.00; 15 loans on shares, $1,205.00; cash, 
$3,663.88 ; balance permanent expenses, $84.41 ; suspense, $98.08 ; 
total, $28,636.37. Liabilities, shares, $26,811.00; profits, $1,537.67 ; 
forfeited share, $77.02; guarantee fund, $47.01; surplus, $163.67 ; 
total, $28,636.37. The present number of shares is 1,519, of 
which 1,279 are free and 240 pledged. Present number of mem- 
bers, 320, of whom 283 are non-borrowers and 37 borrowers. The 
earnings the past six months have been at the rate of 64 per cent. 
per annum. Shares in the 5th series are now on sale. 

The New Bedford Co-operative Bank shows earnings the past 
six months at a 6} per cent. per annum rate. The semi-annual 
statement of the bank gives these figures: Assets, loans on real 
estate, $170,625.00; loans on shares, $9,005.00; unpaid dues, 
$664.00; personal account, J. S., $314.52 ; personal account, P. E., 
$14.91; cash on hand, $9,856.02 ; total, $190,479.45. Liabilities, 
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shares, $185,168.62; loans not yet fully paid, $3,476.10; personal 
account, F. W. T., $2.00; reserve fund, $1,112.79; forfeited share 
account, $9.06 ; dues paid in advance, $256.00; profit and loss, 
$446.88 ; other liabilities, $8.00; total, $190,479.45. The present 
number of shares is 4,104, and present number of members 608, of 
whom 173 are borrowers and 435 non-borrowers. 

The preliminary steps have been taken for the organization of a 
co-operative bank in North Adams, Mass. 

In less than six months, the Star Building and Loan Association 
of New York has secured homes for eleven of its members; and 
all of these fortunate house-owners now admit that, but for the 
association, they would still be contributing a large percentage of 
their earnings to landlords. 

The Building and Loan News advocates the adoption of the 
insurance principle by building and loan associations. It says: 
“Many are deterred from joining a building association for fear 
that, if anything should happen them, their families would be 
unable to continue the payments. But if they had a policy on 
their lives, enough to cancel their obligations, they need have no 
fear of disaster. Building loan associations could combine their 
system and that of insurance with good results.” 

A citizen of Atlanta writes that there is a regular boom in 
building associations in the Georgia metropolis. He says: “ At- 
lanta workingmen are following the example of their brothers in 
the North and West, in the matter of securing homes for them- 
selves; and most of the dwelling-houses which have been built 
during the past five years have been built with money borrowed 
from building and loan associations. At present, many buildings 
are going up in various parts of the city, and these will soon belong 
to the members.” 

The Equitable Co-operative Building and Loan Association of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has been organized only four months; but it has 
loaned to its members in that time to purchase or build homes 


$39,500. 


Mr. Henry S. Rosenthal, of Cincinnati, the author of a valuable 
work of two hundred and fifty pages, just published by S. Rosen- 
thal & Co., Cincinnati, states the number of Building Associations 
in Ohio as 750,— considerably more than the Committee estimated 
on page 120. Of these, 400 are in Hamilton County, and 325 of 
the latter in Cincinnati. In Indiana, he estimates the number at 
325, and in Maryland more than 500; the latter being his estimate 
for Baltimore alone. Except for Ohio, it is probable these are 
over-estimates ; as also is Mr. Rosenthal’s estimate of 5,000 for 
the whole country. My latest estimate (Dec. 7, 1888) would be 
4,000; but at least one or two associations are formed every week- 
day at present in the whole area of the country, so that 5,000 will 
soon be the number.— Epitor oF SoctaL SCIENCE JOURNAL. 























5. CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


BY SEYMOUR DEXTER, ESQ., OF ELMIRA, N.Y. 


The topic assigned to me is the number and success of co-oper- 
ative building and loan associations of New York. The term 
“co-operative building association,” I assume, is intended to be 
generic in its application; that it includes the building-loan asso- 
ciation, the mutual-savings loan association, the co-operative sav- 
ings and loan association,—in short, all associations whose scheme 
of transacting business is based upon the following general plan: 
namely, the issuing of shares of stock to members, upon which 
they make weekly or monthly payments (such payments being 
usually called dues) until the sums paid, increased by the divi- 
dends added to them, reach a certain sum, called the matured 
value of the shares of stock. The money thus received is loaned 
only to shareholders, and in sums corresponding with the matured 
value of a share or a multiple thereof; and each stockholder who 
can give the required security has an equal right with every other 
stockholder to borrow the moneys of the association. No stock- 
holder can borrow a sum exceeding the matured value of the 
shares held by him, and the money is offered to stockholders 
desiring to borrow at stated weekly or monthly meetings. In all 
cases where there is a competition for the loan among those desir- 
ing to borrow, the right to the loan is determined by the bidding 
of a premium, and is awarded to the highest bidder. In some 
associations, a minimum premium is required. The premium bid 
may be a certain sum per share, which is deducted from the loan 
when the security is given, this being called the “gross plan.” Or 
it may be a certain sum per share to be paid in weekly or monthly 
instalments with the interest upon the loan and the dues upon the 
stock. This is called the “instalment plan.” Or it may be a 
bidding upon the rate of interest to be paid upon the loan. This 
is called the “interest-premium plan,” interest in all cases to be 
paid weekly or monthly at the same time that the dues are paid 
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Fines are imposed for a default in the payment of dues or interest 
when payable. 

The security required is a bond secured by first mortgage upon 
unencumbered real estate, or a pledge of the stock of the associa- , 
tion, upon which the dues already paid and the dividends which 
have been added thereto make their value greater than the amount 
of the loan,— and also further secured by a pledge of the shares 
borrowed upon. The profits of the association are derived wholly 
from interest paid upon its loans, premiums paid for loans, fines 
collected from stockholders defaulting in the payment of dues or 
interest, entrance fees required upon issuing stock, transfer fees 
required when the stock is assigned, and profits left by withdraw- 
ing stockholders. These profits are divided, annually or oftener, 
among the shares of stock outstanding at the time of distribution, 
each share having a dividend added to it in distributing the profits, 
and such dividend being the same proportionate part of the total 
profits divided ds the value of the share to which it is added 
bears to the total value of the shares among which the distribu- 
tion is made. 

Whenever a share upon which no loans have been made (called 
a free share) has reached its matured value, the share of stock is 
surrendered, and the association pays to the shareholder the 
matured value. Whenever a share matures which has been bor- 
rowed upon (called a borrowed share), the share of stock cancels 
the loan. There may be a single series of stock issued, in which 
case members coming into the association after the first issuing 
of stock must pay back-dues, to place them in the same condition 
they would have been had their stock been taken at the first meet- 
ing, all shares at all times being of the same value. When the 
stock reaches its matured value, all stockholders will be borrowers 
to the amount of their stock. The stock cancels the loans, and 
the association ends. This is called the “terminating plan.” Or 
the association may be so organized that it may issue its stock in 
series yearly, semi-annually, or oftener, in which case the associa- 
tion may be perpetual, and is known as the “ permanent or serial 
plan.” Stockholders may withdraw at any time upon giving a ‘P 
certain notice, whenever there are funds applicable for such pur- 
pose. They surrender their stock, and receive the dues paid by 
them and a certain percentage of the profits. 

There are a great many variations in the detail of this general 
outline among different associations. These variations consist 
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largely in the value of the matured share,—such as $100, $105, 
$125, $200, $250,— variations in the rate of interest charged, in 
the frequency of the payment of dues and the amount paid, and 
the manner of receiving them by the association (whether by some 
officer at his office or by the board of directors or its committee 
at a regular stated meeting); also, in the matter of the premium 
charged and the time of its payment. 

The number of associations of this class in this State at the 
present time there is no mode of ascertaining with absolute accu- 
racy, except by a canvass of each locality in the State ; but the 
number approximates 275 very closely. Of this number, about 100 
are located in Buffalo, 83 in Rochester and the immediate vicin- 
ity, 30 in the city of New York, 18 in Brooklyn, 4 in Westchester 
County, 1 in Albany, 2 or 3 in Syracuse, 1 in Utica, and 2 in Elmira. 

There are at present two general acts upon the statute books of 
the State under which these associations may incorporate. The 
first is chapter 122 of the Laws of 1851, entitled “ An Act for the 
Incorporation of Building, Mutual Loan, and Accumulating Funds 
Association.” The second is chapter 556 of the Laws of 1887, 
and is entitled “An Act for the Formation of Co-operative, Sav- 
ings, and Loan Associations.” The act of 1851 outlines no defi- 
nite scheme for conducting the business of the association. One 
must be acquainted with these associations before he examines 
the statute, to form a correct idea of the nature of the associations 
of which the statute authorizes the incorporation. It is sobroad and 
general in its terms that it permits of the incorporation of an asso- 
ciation upon any scheme heretofore devised or which may be here- 
after devised for conducting the business of this class of financial 
corporations, whether the scheme be good or bad. No provision 
was made for State supervision. It provides that those who unite 
to form such associations shall adopt articles of association which, 
in fact, constitute the charter of the corporation, and describe the 
scheme upon which its business shall be conducted, but does not 
even require that these articles of association shall be filed in any 
other office than the clerk’s office of the county in which its busi- 
ness shall be conducted. 

In 1875, an act was passed placing them under the supervision 
of the superintendent of the banking department and requiring 
annual reports, and that the superintendent should examine them 
or cause them to be examined by some person appointed by him 
once in two years. In 1878, however, the last provision was 
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shares, $185,168.62; loans not yet fully paid, $3,476.10; personal 
account, F. W. T., $2.00; reserve fund, $1,112.79; forfeited share 
account, $9.06; dues paid in advance, $256.00; profit and loss, 
$446.88 ; other liabilities, $8.00; total, $190,479.45. The present 
number of shares is 4,104, and present number of members 608, of 
whom 173 are borrowers and 435 non-borrowers. 

The preliminary steps have been taken for the organization of a 
co-operative bank in North Adams, Mass. 

In less than six months, the Star Building and Loan Association 
of New York has secured homes for eleven of its members; and 
all of these fortunate house-owners now admit that, but for the 
association, they would still be contributing a large percentage of 
their earnings to landlords. 

The Building and Loan News advocates the adoption of the 
insurance principle by building and loan associations. It says: 
“ Many are deterred from joining a building association for fear 
that, if anything should happen them, their families would be 
unable to continue the payments. But if they had a policy on 
their lives, enough to cancel their obligations, they need have no 
fear of disaster. Building loan associations could combine their 
system and that of insurance with good results.” 

A citizen of Atlanta writes that there is a regular boom in 
building associations in the Georgia metropolis. He says: “ At- 
lanta workingmen are following the example of their brothers in 
the North and West, in the matter of securing homes for them- 
selves; and most of the dwelling-houses which have been built 
during the past five years have been built with money borrowed 
from building and loan associations. At present, many buildings 
are going up in various parts of the city, and these will soon belong 
to the members.” 

The Equitable Co-operative Building and Loan Association of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has been organized only four months; but it has 
loaned to its members in that time to purchase or build homes 


$39,500. 


Mr. Henry S. Rosenthal, of Cincinnati, the author of a valuable 
work of two hundred and fifty pages, just published by S. Rosen- 
thal & Co., Cincinnati, states the number of Building Associations 
in Ohio as 750,— considerably more than the Committee estimated 
on page 120. Of these, 400 are in Hamilton County, and 325 of 
the latter in Cincinnati. In Indiana, he estimates the number at 
325, and in Maryland more than 500; the latter being his estimate 
for Baltimore alone. Except for Ohio, it is probable these are 
over-estimates ; as also is Mr. Rosenthal’s estimate of 5,000 for 
the whole country. My latest estimate (Dec. 7, 1888) would be 
4,000; but at least one or two associations are formed every week- 
day at present in the whole area of the country, so that 5,000 will 
soon be the number.— EpiTor oF SoctaL SCIENCE JOURNAL. 





CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIA 
TIONS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
BY SEYMOUR DEXTER, ESQ., OF ELMIRA, N.Y. 


The topic assigned to me is the number and success of co-oper- 
ative building and loan associations of New York. The term 
“co-operative building association,” I assume, is intended to be 
generic in its application; that it includes the building-loan asso- 
ciation, the mutual-savings loan association, the co-operative sav- 
ings and loan association,—in short, all associations whose scheme 
of transacting business is based upon the following general plan : 
namely, the issuing of shares of stock to members, upon which 
they make weekly or monthly payments (such payments being 
usually called dues) until the sums paid, increased by the divi- 
dends added to them, reach a certain sum, called the matured 
value of the shares of stock. The money thus received is loaned 
only to shareholders, and in sums corresponding with the matured 
value of a share or a multiple thereof; and each stockholder who 
can give the required security has an equal right with every other 
stockholder to borrow the moneys of the association. No stock- 
holder can borrow a sum exceeding the matured value of the 
shares held by him, and the money is offered to stockholders 
desiring to borrow at stated weekly or monthly meetings. In all 
cases where there is a competition for the loan among those desir- 
ing to borrow, the right to the loan is determined by the bidding 
of a premium, and is awarded to the highest bidder. In some 
associations, a minimum premium is required. The premium bid 
may be a certain sum per share, which is deducted from the loan 
when the security is given, this being called the “gross plan.” Or 
it may be a certain sum per share to be paid in weekly or monthly 
instalments with the interest upon the loan and the dues upon the 
stock. This is called the “instalment plan.” Or it may be a 
bidding upon the rate of interest to be paid upon the loan. This 
is called the “interest-premium plan,’ interest in all cases to be 
paid weekly or monthly at the same time that the dues are paid 
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Fines are imposed for a default in the payment of dues or interest 
when payable. 

The security required is a bond secured by first mortgage upon 
unencumbered real estate, or a pledge of the stock of the associa- 
tion, upon which the dues already paid and the dividends which 
have been added thereto make their value greater than the amount 
of the loan,—and also further secured by a pledge of the shares 
borrowed upon. The profits of the association are derived wholly 
from interest paid upon its loans, premiums paid for loans, fines 
collected from stockholders defaulting in the payment of dues or 
interest, entrance fees required upon issuing stock, transfer fees 
required when the stock is assigned, and profits left by withdraw- 
ing stockholders. These profits are divided, annually or oftener, 
among the shares of stock outstanding at the time of distribution, 
each share having a dividend added to it in distributing the profits, 
and such dividend being the same proportionate part of the total 
profits divided ds the value of the share to which it is added 
bears to the total value of the shares among which the distribu- 
tion is made. 

Whenever a share upon which no loans have been made (called 
a free share) has reached its matured value, the share of stock is 
surrendered, and the association pays to the shareholder ‘the 
matured value. Whenever a share matures which has been bor- 
rowed upon (called a borrowed share), the share of stock cancels 
the loan. There may be a single series of stock issued, in which 
case members coming into the association after the first issuing 
of stock must pay back-dues, to place them in the same condition 
they would have been had their stock been taken at the first meet- 
ing, all shares at all times being of the same value. When the 
stock reaches its matured value, all stockholders will be borrowers 
to the amount of their stock. The stock cancels the loans, and 
the association ends. This is called the “terminating plan.” Or 
the association may be so organized that it may issue its stock in 
series yearly, semi-annually, or oftener, in which case the associa- 
tion may be perpetual, and is known as the “ permanent or serial 
plan.” Stockholders may withdraw at any time upon giving a 
certain notice, whenever there are funds applicable for such pur- 
pose. They surrender their stock, and receive the dues paid by 
them and a certain percentage of the profits. 

There are a great many variations in the detail of this general 
outline among different associations. These variations consist 
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largely in the value of the matured share,—such as $100, $105, 
$125, $200, $250,—variations in the rate of interest charged, in 
the frequency of the payment of dues and the amount paid, and 
the manner of receiving them by the association (whether by some 
officer at his office or by the board of directors or its committee 
at a regular stated meeting); also, in the matter of the premium 
charged and the time of its payment. 

The number of associations of this class in this State at the 
present time there is no mode of ascertaining with absolute accu- 
racy, except by a canvass of each locality in the State ; but the 
number approximates 275 very closely. Of this number, about 100 
are located in Buffalo, 83 in Rochester and the immediate vicin- 
ity, 30 in the city of New York, 18 in Brooklyn, 4 in Westchester 
County, 1 in Albany, 2 or 3 in Syracuse, 1 in Utica, and 2 in Elmira. 

There are at present two general acts upon the statute books of 
the State under which these associations may incorporate. The 
first is chapter 122 of the Laws of 1851, entitled “An Act for the 
Incorporation of Building, Mutual Loan, and Accumulating Funds 
Association.” The second is chapter 556 of the Laws of 1887, 
and is entitled ‘“ An Act for the Formation of Co-operative, Sav- 
ings, and Loan Associations.” The act of 1851 outlines no defi- 
nite scheme for conducting the business of the association. One 
must be acquainted with these associations before he examines 
the statute, to form a correct idea of the nature of the associations 
of which the statute authorizes the incorporation. It is sobroad and 
general in its terms that it permits of the incorporation of an asso- 
ciation upon any scheme heretofore devised or which may be here- 
after devised for conducting the business of this class of financial 
corporations, whether the scheme be good or bad. No provision 
was made for State supervision. It provides that those who unite 
to form such associations shall adopt articles of association which, 
in fact, constitute the charter of the corporation, and describe the 
scheme upon which its business shall be conducted, but does not 
even require that these articles of association shall be filed in any 
other office than the clerk’s office of the county in which its busi- 
ness shall be conducted. 

In 1875, an act was passed placing them under the supervision 
of the superintendent of the banking department and requiring 
annual reports, and that the superintendent should examine them 
or cause them to be examined by some person appointed by him 
once in two years. In 1878, however, the last provision was 
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amended by simply making it his duty to make examination when 
requested by the stockholders so to do. Notwithstanding that 
annual reports are required by the statute, and have been ever 
since 1875, in such form and by such officers as the superinten- 
dent shall require, they have not, as a rule, been made. The 
present superintendent wrote me recently that not over twenty-five 
associations had reported in 1888 and a less number in 1887. 

The act of 1887 outlines a definite scheme, corresponding very 
closely with the co-operative bank scheme of Massachusetts, the 
statute itself taking the place of the articles of association under 
the act of 1851. Eighteen associations have been organized 
under these provisions, located in various parts of the State. 

In regard to the success of such associations as a class, until 
we come down to those organized quite recently, reliable data are 
not obtainable, except by going into each locality where associa- 
tions have existed and making investigations. I am informed 
upon what seems credible authority that the first association or- 
ganized in Buffalo was about twenty-five years ago,— that there was 
a greater number in Buffalo ten years ago than to-day. The first 
association in Rochester was organized in March, 1852. Its suc- 
cess did not meet the expectations of its members ; and, after a 
short time, it was closed up, and ceased to do business. The sec- 
ond was not formed until April, 1871. For some years after this, 
their numbers increased rapidly; and they were comparatively 
successful. But, during 1871 and 1872, some “ building lot asso. 
ciations” were incorporated under the same act of 1851, which 
were speculative, to some degree at least, in character, and which, 
in many cases, proved disastrous to the shareholders. These were 
confounded in the public mind with the true Building and Loan 
Association, and chilled for a time their growth and prosperity- 
It was not until 1882 that they began to increase again, since 
which time their growth and seeming success in Rochester have 
been phenomenal. Charles W. Mead, of Albany, writes me: 
“There is but one association in our city, organized in May last. 
When I first came to Albany, in 1871, there were two or three 
savings and building associations — so called — in the last stages 
of existence. One of them, I have since been told, terminated, 
and its accumulations were distributed ; and the results were fairly 
satisfactory to its members. The others suffered from improper 
and unfortunate investments (not being limited to first mortgage 
investments), and, as a consequence, lost heavily; and the mem- 
bers have now a natural distrust of this class of associations.” 
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An association was organized about 1870 at Elmira, N.Y., upon 
the terminating plan, which continued fairly prosperous for six or 
seven years, when many of the borrowers of the association be- 
came dissatisfied with it, and its affairs were wound up by mutual 
agreement between the shareholders. Another association, not 
long after 1870, was organized at Waverly, which was closed up by 
mutual agreement of its stockholders before its shares had reached 
their natural value. 

So far as we have been able to learn in our investigations, all the 
early associations in this State, and nearly all down to the present 
decade, were organized upon the “terminating plan,” as to the 
manner of issuing their stock, and upon the “ gross premium plan,” 
with a system of rebates in the premium paid, on the payment of 
aloan. Asa rule, these associations, before the time was reached 
for the maturity of their stock, ceased to be popular with the share- 
holders. Yet, when well managed, and borrowers were not in- 
fluenced to bid too large a premium in their competition for money, 
they were successful and of benefit to the shareholders. In theory, 
a loan to a shareholder was an advance to him upon the matured 
value of his share,—that is, he received, at the time he made his 
loan, the matured value of his share of stock borrowed upon ; 
while the shareholder who did not make a loan had to wait for the 
accumulations of his savings until his share matured. And it was 
held right and proper that the shareholder who had thus the 
matured value of his share advanced to him at the beginning of 
the association should pay, besides interest, a premium therefor ; 
and that such premium should be regulated by the number of 
years in which he was to enjoy the use of the money so advanced 
to him, before the shares of stock upon which the loan was ma- 
tured. Generally, before the stock matured, the early borrowers 
clearly perceived that the premiums they paid simply amounted to 
paying a large interest for the money borrowed, or, as it was then 
called, advanced to them ; and, if the real estate in which they 
usually invested the money did not advance in value, they became 
dissatisfied, and the association ceased to be popular with them 
or their friends. 

Another fact is pertinent. In this class of associations, the 
“gross plan,” with a system of rebates, is too complex for the 
ordinary shareholder to comprehend at first ; and when at last he 
comes to clearly understand it, if he is a borrower, he is apt to go 
to the other extreme, and regard himself as robbed by the share- 
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holder who does not borrow. -These influences caused the asso- 
ciations working upon the scheme then in vogue, for the first thirty 
years of their existence in this State, usually to fall into disrepute 
by the time they were five or six years of age; and, as an associa- 
tion matured its stock or was closed up by mutual arrangement 
among its stockholders, no new one was organized to take its place. 
Buffalo and Rochester may be fairly counted as exceptions to this 
rule. The formation of associations was sporadic in character dur- 
ing this period. The act of 1851 furnished no guide. There was 
no current literature circulating in regard to them, and no books 
obtainable that were of service. As a rule, they were only formed 
as some person favorably interested in one, in a certain place, 
moved to another place where there was none, and became inter- 
ested in the formation of a new association with reference to some 
pecuniary benefit to himself. 

In 1882, the Homestead Loan Association of Rochester (organ- 
ized in 1881 on the “ terminating plan”’) made such changes in its 
articles of association as to place it upon the “ permanent plan,” 
with the matured value of its shares $105 ; weekly dues, twenty- 
five cents, ten cents a week interest on each share loaned upon 
(being a fraction less than 5 per cent. interest) ; the premium bid 
for loans was deducted from the amount loaned, and no rebate 
allowed if the loan was paid before the stock matured. It adopted 
one feature which does not properly belong to such associations ; 
viz., of allowing stock when it has matured to remain unpaid, when 
the association deems it advisable so to do and the shareholder 
does not elect to withdraw it, and paying to the holder a cash divi- 
dend semi-annually. This association has been eminently suc- 
cessful ; and according to its sixth annual report, issued Oct. 7, 
1887, it had 1,506 shareholders, of whom 261 were borrowers. It 
had outstanding 17,512 unmatured and 502 matured shares. Its 
assets amounted to $270,266.51, and it claimed to be the largest 
association in the State. In several cases, new associations, formed 
along the line of the New York Central Railway, have adopted 
this association as a model. 

One of the oldest, if not the oldest association now doing busi- 
ness in this State, was formed at the city of Elmira in 1875, and 
called “ The Chemung Valley Mutual Loan Association.” It was 
organized upon the scheme of issuing a yearly series of stock; 
the matured value of shares, $200; dues, $1 a month ; interest at 
6 per cent. In the matter of premium, it adopted the “ gross 
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plan,” with the rebate system’; and a minimum premium bid of 
$40 upon a share. It assumed eight years as the time in which 
its stock would mature. In case of competition among the bor- 
rowers, the highest bidder for the loan, above $40 per share, ob- 
tained the loan. In case the borrower repaid the loan before the 
shares matured, he was allowed a rebate upon the amount of pre- 
mium he had paid, of one-eighth for each whole year unexpired of 
the eight years from the time the stock was issued upon which the 
loan was made. It loaned only to its shareholders, and to no share- 
holder a greater sum than the matured value of the shares held by 
him. The issue of stock in the first series was limited to 1,000 
shares, and thereafter to 500 shares, in each series. 

This association was popular, and its stock was eagerly sought 
for: it could have issued a much larger number of. shares except 
for the limitation in the articles of association. At the end, how- 
ever, of four or five years, its prosperity began to flag. Borrowers 
began to appreciate that they were paying an enormous interest, 
of which free shareholders obtained the benefit. Moneys accumu- 
lated in its treasury. To relieve the stagnation, the minimum pre- 
mium was reduced to $20 a share. But this did not help the 
difficulty ; and finally, seven years ago, the articles of association 
were amended, wholly abolishing a minimum premium. From that 
time to this, when there is no competition, the borrower receives 
his full $200 a share upon his loan, and pays 6 per cent. interest 
thereon in monthly instalments. 

From that time the association began to grow in popularity. It 
found no difficulty in finding borrowers for its money. The num- 
bers of its stockholders rapidly increased. Some three years ago 
it increased the maximum limit of shares which it might have out- 
standing at any one time to 5,000. Already it could have passed 
beyond that amount except for the limitation. Its management 
discourages the bidding of high premiums ; and under its scheme 
every borrower understands that the premium bid by him is, in 
fact,a bonus. Its annual report for March, 1887, showed loans 
made during the year to the amount of $40,750, while the premiums 
received amounted only to $62. In 1888, it loaned about $60,- 
ooo; and the premiums received amounted to $232. Since it has 
conducted business upon this scheme, every shareholder remains 
its warm and enthusiastic friend, whether he be a borrowing share- 
holder or a free shareholder. Its first series of stock matured 
three years ago; and since that time it not only issues, but ma- 
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tures a series of stock each year. At least 95 per cent. of its 
shareholders are wage-earners. It has at present over 500 dif- 
ferent shareholders, and assets of about $200,000. 

The act of 1887 was drafted by a gentleman who has been 
president of that association from its organization ; and the scheme 
upon which it is now conducted is crystallized into that act with 
certain changes, which he deemed improvements, thereon. In- 
stead of “Building and Loan Association,” the name given to 
these associations by that act was “Co-operative Savings and 
Loan Associations,” that name more accurately describing the 
true nature of the institution in the present condition of our social 
development. The passage of this act attracted attention to this 
class of associations throughout the State. 

For a few months previous to the enactment of this law interest 
in these associations began to be aroused in the city of New York 
and vicinity. About two years ago the publication of a monthly 
paper was commenced in the city of New York,— Zhe Building 
and Loan News. It served as a channel for the exchange of views 
between those interested in this class of institutions; and its pub- 
lisher and his friends have done much during the last two years to 
arouse interest in building associations. About the same time the 
New York World became their friend; and an association was 
formed within the limits of its own employees, which thus far has 
met the expectations of its most sanguine friends. The New 
York Star is a most valuable champion of these associations. Mr. 
Charles F. Southard,* connected with that paper, has become a 
conspicuous leader and writer in the city of New York in advancing 
their interests ; and he is doing faithful work in their behalf. 

During the last year there has been what may be called a regu- 
lar “boom” in the organization of these associations in the cities 
of New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity; and it is now spreading 
throughout the entire State. In May last, a meeting of represen- 
tatives from the different associations of this class throughout the 
State was called at Rochester, for the purpose of organizing a 
State League. About seventy associations were represented in 
the meeting, and a League was perfected. The object of this 
League is to combine the influence of the associations throughout 
the State ; to prevent hostile legislation; and to weed out associa- 
tions that have been formed under the act of 1851, in pretence 


* Mr. Southard is no longer (November, 1888) connected with the Star, but is lecturing on 
the best plan of such associations. 
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claiming to be co-operative building associations, but which are in 
fact organizations for the purpose of making money for those who 
are immediately concerned in their management. We are also 
advised that the superintendent of the banking department has 
become interested in their behalf, and that at the coming session 
legislation will undoubtedly be passed which shall effectively place 
them under State supervision and control. 

In conclusion, it can be said that these associations are now 
meeting with great success in the State of New York. Public at- 
tention is so strongly drawn to them that without doubt there will 
rapidly come a unification of the schemes upon which they are 
conducted ; and we believe they have before them a prosperous 
future. We believe there is no financial co-operation of any kind 
which can be so utilized as an economic power in our social organ- 
ization to advance the condition of the wage-working classes as 
these co-operative savings and building loan associations. To 
secure this result there should come to pass through the legislat- 
ure a scheme, uniform in its essential features throughout the 
State, upon which their business shall be conducted ; and State 
supervision similar to that exercised over savings banks. In the 
scheme adopted, three fundamental principles must be adnered to: 

1. Simplicity of the scheme. It must be so simple that the 
ordinary wage-worker can understand it. 

2. Equity between the borrower and the non-borrower ; the bor- 
rower obtaining his loan at legal rates of interest, and the non- 
borrower receiving a higher rate than the savings bank can pay. 

3. Security against loss of the funds. The danger against loss 
is reduced to the minimum when the funds are loaned only upon a 
bond ‘vith first mortgage security upon unencumbered real estate, 
or secured by stock of the association which exceeds in value the 
sum loaned. 

It is not difficult to follow these principles. They have been 
followed in the scheme outlined in the act of 1887 in this State. 
They have been closely followed in the Massachusetts scheme of 
“co-operative banks.” 


It is proper to say that Judge Dexter, who has been investi- 
gating the question of co-operative banking for several years, and 
is the author of the New York law of 1887, has ready for the press 
a work on the whole subject, which seems likely to supersede all 
former books in the United States. It will be published in 1889, 
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and will give much fuller information than this number of the 
Journal contains concerning Building Associations and their mode 
of management in different parts of the country. Writing to the 
Secretary of the Social Science Association, Nov. 26, 1888, Judge 
Dexter says: — 


The work so grows upon me that I feel compelled to rewrite 
chapters that I thought months ago were completed. I have col- 
lected much data since the Saratoga meeting regarding these 
associations in the different States. This morning I have received 
-a complete list of all the associations in Wisconsin, through the 
kindness of the Secretary of State, and also answers to a series 
of questions sent out by me concerning the scheme by which the 
business is conducted in that State. I feel and know that my 
work is very incomplete at present ; but, in my judgment, I ought 
not to delay it much longer. A new work on these Associations 
has just been issued by S. Rosenthal & Co., at Cincinnati, entitled 
“Manual for Building and Loan Associations.” 





6. THE DANGEROUS SIDE OF BUILDING ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


BY C. F. SOUTHARD, OF NEW YORK. 
(Read Sept. 7, 1888.) 


Mutual building loan associations or co-operative banks, which 
at different periods during the past half-century have been brought 
more or less prominently to the attention of people living in large 
cities, are at the present time a subject of general interest. The 
leading feature of this form of co-operation always has been, and 
is now, that no sooner is the subject agitated than it attracts the 
attention of rich and poor alike, and the practical work of organi- 
zation follows immediately. For the second time in the history of 
the Empire State, the dwellers in all the large towns and cities, 
particularly New York and Brooklyn, have caught the building 
and loan association fever; and the springing into existence of 
these associations is a matter of daily occurrence. During the past 
eight months, fully 15,000 people have enrolled themselves mem- 
bers of these associations in New York and Brooklyn; and the 
writer has in the same period responded to nearly 15,000 inquiries 
on the subject, received by letter from almost every section of 
the country, particularly the South, and by personal interview at- 
tempted to explain the associations to more than 70,000 people. 

The general spread of the organizations is both a matter of con- 
gratulation and fear,— congratulation, because, whenever and where- 
ever organized, they have drawn wage-earners and rent-payers into 
warm and unselfish communication, and prove that men, women, 
and children, earning 50 cents and upward a day, can create capi- 
tal for themselves along the line in which all capital is created,— by 
saving a portion of their weekly or monthly income, and loaning 
it at interest, thereby establishing habits of thrift and a sure 
foundation for their future financial and moral well-being; fear, 
because of the universal ignorance among officers and members of 
the simplest rules governing finance, and the general desire and 
encouragement to recklessly speculate. 

In 1849-50, these associations sprang into existence in different 
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sections of the country as if by magic; and thousands of me- 
chanics, sewing-girls, and washerwomen invested in them their 
scanty earnings. But the mysterious methods of the scheme and 
the losses resulting to many members finally led the New York 
legislature to appoint a committee of three to investigate the 124 
associations then doing business in the State; and this committee 
reported in favor of revoking the charters of all, without distinc- 
tion or reserve. This was never done, however. 

The associations became especially popular at the same time in 
Connecticut, but their methods caused the same results. A search- 
ing investigation was made by the legislature ; and in 1860 savings 
and building associations were forbidden to receive deposits after 
Jan. 1, 1862. In 1865, they were required to return all deposits 
on or before July 1, 1886, which practically wound them up, and 
repealed the law authorizing them. This phase of the history of 
the co-operative savings bank movement in New York and other 
States will surely be repeated, unless the States, by acts of legis- 
lature, prevent it, as Massachusetts has done. The dangers which 
beset the system in every State except Massachusetts are that the 
organizers of associations either copy the general mistakes of the 
system, or else evolve brilliant financial theories, which are placed 
attractively before the public by advertisement, inviting people to 
deposit their savings with the prospects of large returns in the 
“sweet by and by.” 

The three leading dangers which menace this plan of banking 
in all the States to-day are those which brought it into disrepute 
thirty years ago; namely,— 

1. Permitting a single member to hold a large number of shares 
of stock and borrow on them. This leads to speculation, to stul- 
tification of the spirit of co-operation by the well-to-do and more 
venturesome members, who absorb the money, erect tenement 
houses to rent, and crowd out modest borrowers who want homes. 
This condition of affairs leads to the final taxing of the capital 
stock, as in Illinois and in New York in 1886, thereby preventing 
organization. 

2. The plan in general use of deducting the bonus bid from the 
sum borrowed. This results in the borrower paying interest on 
money he does not receive, the holding of “inflated” mortgages 
by the association, the yearly bankrupting of the concern by the 
declaration of profits not earned, and the robbing thereby of mem- 
bers who remain until the termination of the association of their 
legitimate profit by those who withdraw at an early period. 
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3. The almost utter lack of knowledge by the directors of the 
simple principles governing finance and a criminal carelessness 
in the matter of informing themselves in reference to the same. 

The last and perhaps most dangerous fact attending the popu- 
larity of this form of co-operation is the fungus growth which 
attaches itself to the spread of the system, properly known under 
the terms “real estate and money brokerage,” which bids for and 
secures the hard-earned money of hundreds of poor people daily 
under the specious guise of “co-operative banking.” 

This meagre outline of facts will on investigation be found the 
prominent and ruling spirit of this magnificent system of co-oper- 
ation everywhere. It is a pity it is so, because results show that, 
with all the evil, there has come unmeasured good. It is a simple 
matter to prevent or reduce to a minimum the evils of the system 
by having each State prevent, as near as may be, the uneducated, 
unthinking citizen from financial suicide, the selfish from taking 
advantage of the less fortunate by speculation, the unwitting in- 
justices practised by erroneous methods, and the depredations of 
financial man-eaters, by enacting a single statute defining the limits 
and methods of an association, under which no other alleged 
mutual co-operative financial association could organize. 

This is the dangerous side of the grandest, simplest, and most 
successful plan of co-operation ever made practical in the two 
hemispheres ; and, after a century of development, the wonder is 
there should be any dangerous side. It remains for earnest, warm- 
hearted people, who recognize that every human being is capable 
of appreciating a plan of benefit which does not pauperize, pat- 
ronize, or belittle in any way, to strive for the elimination of the 
errors, and encourage, even to the extent of self-sacrifice, a system 
which will continue to dot the land with homes. Homes that may 
be extremely modest, perhaps, in size or architecture, in their 
influences will be as far reaching for good to the individual, the 
nation, and the world as those called palaces. 














7. NOTES ON PROVIDENT INSTITUTIONS IN ARKAN- 
SAS, TENNESSEE, AND TEXAS. 


BY PROF. ROBERT T. HILL, OF AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


A greater diversity of natural conditions, and consequently of 
cultural ones, can be found in these three States than in any other 
area of similar size in the United States. Eastern Arkansas, 
North-eastern Texas, and much of West Tennessee are situated in 
the low, humid, forest-covered cotton belt, in which the unconsoli- 
dated substructure, and the great proportion of overflowed bottom 
lands to uplands, prevent density and continuity of settlements, 
and, at seasons, retard travel, transportation, and social inter- 
course. In other words, they are regions dearthful of industries, 
and usually dependent on one agricultural pursuit. Much of the 
trans-Pecos region of Texas, of Western Central Arkansas and 
East Tennessee, upon the other extreme, is mountainous, sterile, 
and therefore unadapted to social gregariousness, except in rare 
cases of mining localities. North-western Arkansas, Central 
Texas, and Middle Tennessee, although differing from each other 
in many respects, each present superb natural conditions of struct- 
ure, soil, etc., for superior populations of diversified occupation 
and great density. In the first regions mentioned (the cotton 
belt proper), the one industry is conducted either by landlords of 
large holdings, who own the most fertile and extensive tracts, and 
rent or “share crop” their lands to a largely nomadic tenantry, 
or else by small holders, who usually possess poorer and more 
sterile lands, which are frequently abandoned in a few years, after 
clearing and exhaustive cultivation. The cities and towns of this 
region are not large, and are dependent almost exclusively upon 
merchandising. 

Owing to the absence of much needed statistics on the subject, 
I can only state as a matter of personal observation that provident 
institutions, of any kind whatever, are almost unknown among the 
cotton producers; but, on the contrary, nearly every farmer 
annually mortgages all his property, both real and personal, to- 
gether with the prospective crop, for inferior and exorbitantly- 
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priced supplies wherewith to grow it. The appended statement, 
made in March, 1888, by a committee of the order of Knights of 
Labor in Arkansas, accompanying their demand for a State Buteau 
of Statistics, does not greatly exaggerate the industrial condition 
of the region : — 


We are told that in Arkansas, where extensive mills, factories, 
and mines do not exist, to oppress the laborer or grind the faces 
of the poor, as in the East,—that in this “ western wild,” with its 
rich and undeveloped resources, we need no such Bureau. But is 
it true? Let us see. Our principal export is cotton. The crop 
is sold before it is planted in the soil. We find that most of the 
lands are owned in immense tracts, and farmed out to tenants at 
the most extortionate prices. From $4 to $12 per acre, or from 
80 to 100 pounds of lint cotton per acre, are, as a rule, exacted 
from the poor fellow who cultivates the soil; the average for our 
best lands reaching no less than from $6 to $8 per acre rent. 
The tenant, in the miserable hovel furnished by his landlord, 
exists upon the roughest and most meagre diet,— corn meal and 
fat bacon,—the latter, and frequently the former, imported from 
the East. During the most flourishing season of the year, when 
the crop is wont to be pushed, a little coffee, a few potatoes, and 
the like, are added to the scanty fare of the tenant; but he pays 
for it by going hungry between the “laying by” and the gathering 
season, being told to root and hustle for himself during this dull 
period. His clothing is as scanty as his food; and his children, 
dragged and driven into the cotton field in tender years, from 
necessity and want, are reared in ignorance and rags. His home 
is about as well provided with comforts and influences of moral 
refinement as the average wigwam of the Comanche on the far 
western plains. 

And this is the condition where cotton is king. Do you ask 
why the cotton crop is not abandoned, and a more profitable one 
substituted? You well know the tenant is not allowed this privi- 
lege. “This is the only crop you can sell for money,” is the cry ; 
and, through the favorite anaconda mortgage system of Shylock, 
the pound of flesh that is not extracted by extortionate land-rents 
the landlord or syndicate is doubly sure of in the “furnishing of 
supplies.” There are good old mules in Arkansas to-day, to 
which the original owner has undisputed title (having been sold 
from year to year to the unfortunate tenants, who failed at the 
last moment to meet the little balance due on the animals), that 
have brought $1,000 in actual cash. 

In making this statement, we have confined ourselves to the 
facts before us; and the picture is not overdrawn. We make it 
for the purpose of arresting the evils which threaten us as a 
people, and hinder our progress and prosperity as a State, and of 
prevailing upon the patriotic citizen of Arkansas — be he landlord, 
tenant, or landlord-and-tenant —to call a halt. Reduce the out- 
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rageous prices of land-rents and supplies, and be humane, if not 
generous, manly, if not Christian. We make this appeal to you 
in behalf of the tenants, both white and colored, who produce the 
fleecy staple that adds so materially to the comfort and happiness 
of others, but to misery and want in the tiller of the soil. And, in 
the mean time, we hope that the importance of establishing a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for Arkansas will not be overlooked 
or underestimated. 

(Signed) T. O. MILHOLLIN, Chairman. 
G. W. BELL, Secretary. 


By order S. E. B. Knights of Labor. 


It is hardly necessary to state that in this region, where people 
have no earnings, there are neither Savings Banks, Building and 
Loan Associations, nor other ordinary provident institutions. The 
great prosperity that has of late years affected nearly every other 
industry in the South has not touched the cotton-grower. But the 
region is not entirely dormant upon this question; and numerous 
organizations, such as the “ Farmers’ Alliance,” the “ Agricultural 
Wheel,” and the Knights of Labor (who in this region are mostly 
farmers) are agitating technical education, the abolition of the 
crop-mortgage system, and the organizing in every community of 
co-operative stores. 

If the industrial condition, upon which the prosperity of provi- 
dent institutions is dependent, is at a low status in the portion of 
these States within the cotton belt, it is refreshing to record a 
directly opposite and better condition of affairs in the more diver- 
sified agricultural and manufacturing cities that skirt the interior 
or coast borders of the cotton belt, such as Knoxville, Nashville, 
Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, Denison, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Austin, Waco, Galveston, Houston, San Antonio, and other places. 
In these there are numerous and prosperous building and loan 
associations, with large capital. It has been impossible for me to 
procure accurate statistics on the subject ; but the following data 
from Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Houston, Tex,,.and 
Little Rock, Ark., will show the rapid hold which these institutions 
are gaining upon popular favor. 

Nashville—Four Building and Loan Associations send data 
from this place, while we are assured of the existence of seven or 
eight more. The total assessment of the four associations report- 
ing aggregates $423,130, while the total savings thus invested in 
the city cannot be less than $1,000,000, Three Savings Banks 
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are also reported from this city, but not the amount of deposits. 
Nashville is also the seat of many benevolent societies and mutual 
insurance associations. 

Chattanooga.— Our correspondent sends us the following report 
of saving and loan associations in this city : — 


The Building and Loan Association has, until a comparatively 
recent date, been a new and unknown institution in the South, 
although it has been such a great and well-recognized factor in 
building the large cities of the North and West. Some six and 
one-half years ago, the first association of the kind was organized 
in this city, and has met with a success and prosperity unsur- 
passed, if ever equalled, in this or any other country. The Chat- 
tanooga Savings and Building Association was first organized in 
February, 1881, and had, therefore, at the date of its last semi-an- 
nual statement, issued in August, 1887, béen in operation seventy- 
eight months. This association was chartered and organized 
under Act of Assembly passed for that purpose in 1875. It isa 
perpetual association, issuing a series every six months, any one 
series being closed, and the holder of its stock being paid off full . 
value when the share is shown by the statement to be worth $200. 
Any stockholder who has not borrowed on the same can with- 
draw his stock at any time, receiving full withdrawal value, being 
amount paid in and its share of profits earned to date of with- 
drawal. Dues are $1 a month on each share. Advances made 
to borrowers are paid by their stock, unless the borrower desires 
to pay before maturity, when he gets credit for value of his 
stock, is charged with money actually received, and the same pro- 
portion of the premium bid by him that his stock has earned. By 
the charter the capital stock is unlimited. In the by-laws it is 
limited to 5,000 shares, or $1,000,000. The August statement 
shows the number of shares issued, 4,205 ; withdrawn, 2,214; re- 
maining shares, 1,991 ; number of shares borrowed on, 646. Total 
available assets, $136,973.88; outstanding loans on mortgages, 
$129,200 ; capital stock paid up, $136,548.48; amount paid on 
one share, first series, which had been issued seventy-eight months 
(mean time three and one-quarter years), $78; value by statement, 
$176.65, a profit of over 40 per cent. per annum. 

Next in order of date is the Lookout Homestead Association, or- 
ganized June, 1885. This is like the preceding in all its principles 
and methods of operation, and has met with phenomenal success. 
Its June statement shows it to have been in operation twenty-four 
months. Number of shares issued, 1,288; number of shares with- 
drawn, 358; remaining shares, 930; number of shares borrowed 
on, 127; value of one share in twenty-four months, on which was 
paid $24, $42.85; stock paid up, $26,670.65 ; loans outstanding, 
secured by mortgages, $25,400. 

The Hamilton Perpetual Building and Loan Association, the third 
association of this kind, was organized July 25, 1887, under the 
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same act as the preceding, and with about the same methods of 
operation, except that the dues are $1 on each share every two 
weeks. Each share represents $200. The capital stock is fixed 
at 5,000 shares of $200 each. There have been about 600 shares 
issued so far, and this association has a most successful start. 

The fourth association, the Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Building 
and Loan Association, was organized July 29, 1887, under the same 
law as the preceding. Capital stock is fixed at $100,000, of which 
about 600 shares have so far been taken, and a most successful 
beginning made. Money in this, as in the other associations, is 
sold to the highest bidder; but it differs in its operation from the 
preceding in these particulars; series of stock issued every month ; 
stock may be paid up in full, and dividends then received in cash 
semi-annually ; payments, 25 cents per week on each share ; the 
premium bid is not included in note, but is paid weekly with in- 
terest and dues; money sold weekly. 

The preceding are strictly loan associations: they do no actual 
building, but loan money to the highest bidders on real estate 
security, thus enabling them to build and pay for their houses in 
small weekly or monthly instalments. But there is another asso- 
ciation, the Mutual Real Estate and Home Building Association, 
organized under another law, which does the actual building, or 
will sell a lot and receive pay in monthly instalments. It was 
organized in June, 1885. Its capital stock is 400 shares of $500 
each, all of which have been taken, and can now only be had by 
purchase from private parties at a premium. Its methods of oper- 
ation are to buy tracts of land for cash or on short time, and sub- 
divide and sell out in smaller lots, at a profit and on easy terms ; 
also, to build houses, charge a reasonable profit, such as will com- 
pare favorably with other builders, and give its patrons easy terms 
for payment. Its terms are 1o per cent. cash, the balance in 
monthly instalments of $12 per month on each $1,000 for eight 
years. This association finds a demand for ten times the amount 
of work which its capital allows it to do, and at its last annual 
statement declared a dividend of 60 per cent. Besides having 
built some twenty houses, it has sold some seventy-five lots for 
houses on its liberal terms since it commenced operations. 

These associations, though four of them are yet in their infancy, 
have been the means of providing homes for from 200 to 250 fam- 
ilies, or about one thousand people. Their usefulness will be 
more and more recognized, and their number will increase as 
Chattanooga’s growth and prosperity demand. 


Little Rock, Ark.— There are seven building and loan associa- 
tions in this city, of less than $100,000 capital each. 

Houston, Tex.— Mr. E. T. Dumble sends the reports of four 
flourishing building and loan and saving institutions from this city, 
all of which are in a flourishing condition. There can be no less 
than fifty of these institutions in the State of Texas. 
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OTHER SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS. 


There are many societies and organizations for the encourage- 
ment of savings in Tennessee, Texas, and Arkansas, but no accu- 
rate statistics have been attainable. In Texas there has been in 
operation for forty years a system of land sales by the State, which 
has compensated many-fold for the absence of savings banks, and, 
in fact, has proved more beneficial to the people. By this system, 
millions of acres have been sold in small tracts, on long and easy 
terms. No statistics have been kept; but for years all the chari- 
table and a large proportion of the educational institutions have 
been supported by funds derived from these States. It is a modest 
estimate to say that no less than a half million farmers have ob- 
tained homes since these school, university, and asylum lands have 
been upon the market. By this system, many people, including 
those locally impoverished by the Civil War, have been enabled, 
not only to lay by savings, but to secure an opportunity to make 
them. Very few of the purchasers have possessed any capital to 
begin with. The above remarks do not apply to another class of 
lands which have been donated to homesteaders, by which means, 
both in Arkansas and in Texas, billions of wealth have been created 
and saved. 








8. LIFE INSURANCE. 
A REPORT BY THE COMMITTEE. 
(Read Sept. 7, 1888.) 


The history of life insurance is well known, but may be briefly 
summarized here. Although extending back, in its rude forms of 
annuity and reversionary payments, some two hundred years, it 
practically owes its origin in the modern form to Dr. Richard Price, 
the disciple and friend of Dr. Franklin, in 1769. In that year, Dr. 
Price published his “ Observations on Reversionary Payments” ; 
and soon after that date he and Dr. Franklin joined in prescribing 
rates and rules for a life insurance and annuity company, chartered 
in Pennsylvania in 1769. The early American companies had 
little business, however, as compared with their successors, or with 
the English companies, for which Dr. Price furnished his famous 
Northampton table of premium rates. 

Incorrect as these tables have proved to be, in some respects, 
they had the merit of erring on the safe side, and thus, when fol- 
lowed by the insurance companies, they have secured the managers 
from that common source of failure in life insurance,— too lavish 
promises to the policy holders, which, when broken, caused the 
company to lose business, or, if an effort was made to keep them, 
brought it into insolvency. The English tables have been succes- 
sively improved by the illustrious Registrar-General, Dr. William 
Farr, and by the English actuaries, and the result has been to 
show a much greater “expectation of life” at given ages below 
seventy years than Dr. Price estimated. Of course, this apparent 
and often real prolongation of life has inured to the benefit of well- 
organized life insurance companies in England, while it has not 
prevented a great extension of what is there called “life. assur- 
ance.” Thus in 1880 the whole face value of the policies then in 
force was estimated in the United Kingdom to be $2,100,000,000 
in a population of about 34,000,000. At this rate per capita, there 
should now be in the United States policies in force to the amount 
of $3,700,000,000 which is not the case. So that Great Britain 
still leads us in the proportionate amount of life insurance, as she 
has long led other countries. 
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The early experiments in life insurance in the United States did 
not succeed in making this form of investment popular, and prob- 
ably did not have that purpose in view. They were rather invest- 
ment companies, with an insurance side, than insurance companies 
based upon good investments. But a little more than forty years 
ago (from 1843 to 1850) the business of life insurance took a fresh 
start and a firm hold in New York, and its tributary State, New 
Jersey, and also in New England. The two greatest New York 
companies, all things considered,— the Mutual Life, organized in 
1842, and the New York Life in 1845,—the Mutual Benefit of 
New Jersey, organized in 1845, the New England Mutual, organized 
in Boston in 1835, but not very active for ten years, and one or 
two Connecticut companies, for a long time did almost or quite 
one-third of all the life insurance in America. At present there 
are other large companies in New York and New England, and 
one in the North-west, which compete with the three older compa- 
nies, and do a business much larger than some of them. 

The Equitable Life Insurance Company of New York, for in- 
stance, though organized not quite thirty years ago (1859), now has 
receipts larger than any other American company except the New 
York Mutual, having outstripped the New York Life Company 
about seven years ago. These three giant companies now have a 
yearly income of more than $60,000,000, and pay out*to the families 
of insured persons about $30,000,000 annually. These sums are 
nearly one-half of all that is received and paid out to policy hold- 
ers in the whole United States. If we add to these three New 
York companies the next largest two,— the Connecticut Mutual of 
Hartford and the Mutual Benefit of New Jersey,—the yearly in- 
come of the five companies will exceed $75,000,000, and the annual 
payments to policy holders will be more than $40,000,000,— con- 
siderably more than half the corresponding aggregates for the 
United States. Besides these five companies, there are ten others 
whose yearly income exceeds $2,000,000, and seven others with an 
income of more than $1,000,000. 

In England and-.Germany there is less concentration of this 
business in the hands of a few great companies, so far as we 
can judge by the returns accessible; but in France such con- 
centration is still more marked, for three companies there (the 
Compagnie ad’ Assurance Générale, the Nationale, and the Phénix) 
have issued about three-fifths of all the policies in force in France, 
which in 1885 did not exceed $1,000,000,000. In the same year, 
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the German policies did not exceed $g900,000,000. Our population 
being now considerably greater than that of either the United 
Kingdom, France, or Germany, it is natural that we should have a 
greater amount of life insurance policies in force ; but we, in fact, 
appear to have more than three times as much as Germany, quite 
three times as much as France, and a little more than the United 
Kingdom, where the aggregate face value of the policies does not, 
probably, quite equal £600,000,000. 

The whole amount of life insurance nominally given to the peo- 
ple of the United States at this time is estimated by a careful writer 
at $3,000,000,000, and this great aggregate is fast increasing. It is 
estimated that in 1887 new insurance was guaranteed to our coun- 
trymen at the rate of more than $2,000,000 a day, excluding Sun- 
days ; and it is probable that in 1888 the daily rate is $2,500,000. 

Of all the provident institutions of America, therefore, the life 
insurance companies are the most important in their pecuniary 
advantage to those who profit by them, for there is no other class 
of these institutions which yearly pays $70,000,000 to its beneficia- 
ries. But it must be remembered that life insurance has become 
a luxury and a sheet-anchor to the rich as well as a provident 
investment to persons of small means. A wealthy merchant of 
Philadelphia carries a life insurance of $1,000,000, it is said. 
There are many men in the United States who carry from $300,000 
to $500,000 ; and in the city of Boston alone there are more than 
sixty men and firms that insure lives for more than $100,000 each. 
It is safe to estimate that 10 per cent. of all the life insurance in 
America is for the benefit of men of large wealth, and at least 20 
per cent. more for the benefit of men who, at their death, will leave 
their family in comfortable circumstances, apart from the life in- 
surance in their estates. Yet with these deductions there would 
remain an insurance interest of $2,000,000,000 for the benefit of 
nearly a million families, who, but for this provision, might be left 
poor at the death of the husband or father or brother who is the 
bread-winner of the family. 

Viewed in this light, life insurance becomes a benevolent institu- 
tion of the greatest interest to philanthropists and statisticians, fully 
warranting all the pains taken by the various State Governments 
to protect their citizens in the investments thus made. Most of 
the American States now require some report from life insurance 
companies doing business within the State limits, and impose 
certain restrictions upon their modes of insuring lives and paying 
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policies. A strict State supervision, however, is found only in a 
few States ; and even there it may exist for a time, and then be 
relaxed or practically given up. It is only in about half our forty- 
eight States and Territories that life insurance has yet found any 
considerable development, although the “ Insurance Year Book ”— 
that valuable publication issued annually by the New York Sfecta- 
tor — gives returns from some forty-five States and Territories. 
Thus the Territory of Dakota in the year 1886 made new insur- 
ance to a greater amount than the States of Delaware, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Nevada, and the Territories of Utah and Arizona. 
The little State of Rhode Island made more than the three States 
of North and South Carolina and West Virginia and mzne times as 
much as Delaware ; while Connecticut made more than the three 
States of Alabama, Georgia, and Florida; yet Florida made more 
than Arkansas, Louisiana, and New Mexico. New Jersey insured 
more than Ohio, and Massachusetts almost three times as much 
as Michigan ; while Pennsylvania, insuring $18,000,000 more than 
New York, took $3,500,000 less in premiums, as reported. The 
proportion of premiums to insurance varies from more than one- 
fifth in New York, and more than one-sixth in Massachusetts, to 
less than one-twentieth in Texas, and little more than one-twen- 
tieth in Kansas. In the whole country, in 1886, the proportion of 
premiums paid to new insurance taken was a little more than one- 
seventh,— $94,053,037 in premiums to $620,777,774 in new poli- 
cies and additions. 

The policies in force at the end of 1886 in the whole country 
were 1,744,754, and the average ultimate value of each policy 
was $1,400. By the end of the year 1888 there ought to be 2,000,- 
ooo policies, or one for every thirty of our population ; but the 
average face value of a policy has probably fallen rather than 
risen above $1,400, because of the great increase of the so-called 
“industrial business,” or the insurance of workingmen for small 
sums and at low rates. This business is also increasing rapidly in 
England, to judge by a single great company,—the “ Prudential,”— 
which in 1886 had in its “industrial branch” premiums amounting 
to nearly $14,000,000 according to its report. The German Impe- 
rial Government, as is well known, has entered upon a course of 
compulsory insurance among the industrial classes, to secure them 
from dependence caused by accident, by sickness, and by old age; 
but, whether compulsory life insurance has yet been adopted there 
to any great extent, we are not informed. In England there exists 
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a scheme of government life insurance, which has been worked, 
since 1864, in connection with the post-office ; but this is not com- 
pulsory, and is on a small scale. In the United States, no system 
of State life insurance exists, or is likely to be established ; but the 
supervision and interference of the several States, for the protec- 
tion of those who insure their lives in private corporations, is now 
quite general, and, on the whole, increases in stringency. 

We cannot better conclude this imperfect preliminary report 
than by citing what is said in his first report by the newly ap- 
pointed insurance commissioner of Kansas, Mr. Wilder, an official 
of great good sense, sincerity, and philanthropy : — 


Insurance should be classed with the sanitary commissions, the 
asylums, and the hospitals that distinguish our age from all that 
have preceded it. It is forethought and benevolence organized ; 
prolonged by a corporation,— a body made by men to outlive mien. 
There is a great gulf between the era when brute force was king 
and ruler and our own times, when common sense and prudence 
prevail, and the sight of human weakness is an incentive to pity 
and help, and not the cause of contempt and brutality. Insurance 
had its origin in common sense. When ten or thirty men in Lon- 
don had each a ship at sea, they had sense enough when they met 
at Lloyd’s coffee-house to write their names under a contract of 
indemnity, by which they agreed to bear each other’s burdens.” In 
other countries, like dangers gave birth to like results, and the 
system of modern insurance was born. 

Men do not organize life insurance companies or hold stock in 
them from motives of benevolence or philanthropy; but the results 
of their acts are hardly less beneficial to society than the relief 
given by the whole range of charities of Church or State and of 
private benevolence. This branch of insurance is also a growth, a 
system based upon the broad and settled facts of human experi- 
ence,— the length of life, the value of money, the stability of society. 
It improves slowly, prudently, surely. There are men who tell you 
it is all wrong, that they have a new plan which will supplant it 
to-morrow ; but it is as easy to supplant the multiplication table as 
it is to change the laws of life and death. 

These facts are the commonplaces of insurance, known to all 
sensible persons. So good is its name, so grand is/its work, that 
every modern land abounds in miscreants who steal its livery to 
serve the devil in. They take your money and promise to return 
it a thousand-fold in the event of fire, disaster, or death. Their 
promise is a lie; their treasury is bankrupt. In my very brief and 
imperfect administration of this department, I have every day heard 
the voice of the poor man and the poor woman who have been 
robbed by base and infamous wretches who promised, for pay, to 
give insurance. I should deem myself unfit to live if I did not do 
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everything in my power to strike down the hands of these infamous 
men,— men who have betrayed and robbed the poor, the helpless, 
and the ignorant,— and to hand down their names for perpetual 
execration. It is not fit that Kansas should longer endure the 
shame of pocket-picking under the name of insurance. 


As American life insurance grows and strengthens, these defects 
are thrown off, and neither Kansas nor any other State will long 
continue to suffer from the evils censured, while the benefits of the 
system will become every year greater and more permanent. 





Rev. Dr. H. L. WayLanp, of Philadelphia, who had undertaken 
to report on the Provident Institutions of the Hebrews in the 
United States, only found time to submit, with a few introductory 
remarks (dwelling on the care taken by the Hebrews to support 
their own brethren in poverty), the following communication from 
an official of the District Grand Lodge No. 2 of the Independent 
Order B’nay B'rith, at St. Louis, Mo. It was read without debate, 
and the subject was recommitted for further report : — 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTIONS AMONG HEBREWS. 


It is well known and universally admitted that the Jews were 
ever mindful to provide for their sick and needy, their widows and 
orphans. They considered this a sacred religious duty. Where- 
soever a number of the dispersed sons of Israel congregated, they 
soon formed “Hebroth” (“fraternities”) for these charitable 
purposes. There was, however, no organized union between the 
different local organizations, except the same deep feeling of 
brotherhood, strengthened by persecutions and sufferings, the 
same consciousness of that religious duty, commanded by the 
Mosaic law, repealed by their prophets, and inherited from gen- 
eration to generation. When a number of the Hebrews had im- 
migrated to these United States, coming from many different 
European countries, divided into as many nationalities, with 
various customs and rituals, the necessity was soon felt by them 
to break down those separating barriers, and to unite, regardless 
of those differences, for the purpose of aiding and providing for 
their widows and orphans, their sick and needy, at the same time 
obliterating the prejudices brought from the old countries, and 
preparing themselves to become enlightened citizens of this great 
republic and familiar with its parliamentary proceedings, etc. 
With this view, the I.0.B.B. (Independent Order B’nay B'rith) 
was organized about half a century ago. Far from any exclusive- 
ness or any opposition to other non-sectarian, fraternal organiza- 
tions, the members of the I.0.B.B. at the same time belong to the 
orders of Masons, Odd Fellows, and other such societies. Every 
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B.B. Lodge was bound to establish a fund wherefrom poor brothers 
are to receive support in case of sickness and decent funeral in 
case of death; also, a widows’ and orphans’ fund, from which 
members’ widows were to receive a quarterly stipend. This latter 
method was found inefficient; and, about eighteen years ago, 
when the so-called co-operative or assessment insurance became 
popular in this country, the said order also adopted such a system, 
if system it could be called. Every member was assessed at the 
death of a brother barely sufficient to raise one thousand dollars 
for the benefit of his widow or orphaned children. At first, this 
seemed to work so very satisfactorily that the order increased, 
within a few years, from fifteen thousand to twenty-five thousand 
members; and about half a dozen kindred Jewish organizations 
were formed, partly with a view to create new and similar insur- 
ance societies, partly from ambition and other causes. All, how- 
ever, were purely charitable provident institutions, and emulated 
each other in doing good work. But none have been, so far, as 
effective in establishing grand humanitarian institutions, such as 
orphan asylums, hospitals, homes for the aged and infirm, libraries, 
etc., none have so high aims and aspirations as the I.0.B.B. It 
supports science and art,— witness the statue of religious liberty 
in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia; it endeavors to come to the 
rescue of victims of persecution in foreign countries, and has 
lately established lodges in Germany, even in Cairo, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem; and it has its own organ,—a literary monthly 


(Zhe Menorah) of acknowledged high merit. It was also the first 
to recognize the crudeness of the original assessment system, and 
to establish reserve funds whereby its endowment institution is 
secured on a more just and enduring system. Unfortunately, 
the fallacies of cheap insurance are yet largely cherished among 
Israelites as well as other people, and they blindly join im- 
provident institutions which promise impossibilities. 








9. THE EARLY HISTORY OF SCHOOL SAVINGS 
BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY J. H. THIRY, OF LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
(Read Sept. 7, 1888.) 


At the general meeting of this Association for 1877, Mr. John 
P. Townsend, of New York, read a very interesting paper on 
Savings Banks. The last three pages of the article were devoted 
exclusively to School Savings Banks. After commending at length 
the many benefits accruing to the young in the different countries 
of Europe where the system of School Savings Banks has been 
introduced in the Public Schools, he concluded by saying: “The 
experiment is worth trying in our country. Why not put it at once 
into practice?”’ Mr. Townsend had also urged the adoption of 
the system, two years before this, in 1875, in his history of the 
Bowery Savings Bank. About the same date (1877, or a short 
time previous), Mr. S. T. Merrill, of Beloit, Wis., a renowned phi- 
lanthropist, gathered together, by his own contributions to the 
press and his large correspondence with authorities at home and 
abroad, all possible information, with the view of introducing the 
European plan in our own educational institutions, 

Notwithstanding the unceasing efforts of those two pioneers of 
the system of School Savings Banks in our country, very little was 
accomplished until 1885, when the writer, then a School Commis- 
* sioner of Long Island City, N.Y., resolved, with the co-operation 
of the seven teachers of the Third Ward, to give a trial of the plan 
in the two schools (Primary and Grammar) of about 750 pupils. 
Having previously studied the workings of the system as carried 
out in France, Belgium, and England, we began operations on 
March 16, 1885. The idea was received so favorably by the press, 
the school authorities, and the public generally, that the trial 
proved 2 complete success. Of the 750 pupils of these two 
schools, from March, 1885, to July, 1888, 666 became depositors 
of $4,847.32, of which sum $2,030.49 was withdrawn, leaving a 
balance in July, 1888, of $2,816.83 to the credit of the various 
juvenile depositors. 
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From the inauguration of the system in the two above schools 
up to the present time, 35 schools in five different States have 
adopted it, with the same encouraging results. Three of these 
schools had not reported in time for this paper; and, therefore, I 
am unable to present complete statistics of their operations. This 
circumstance compels me to give only an approximate figure, as 
the result of the system, drawn from the reports made to me on 
Jan. 1, 1888. Out of 35 schools, with a register of 13,912 pupils, 
5,955 are depositors of a sum amounting to $33,033.81, of which 
$12,321.55 has been withdrawn, leaving $20,712.26 due depositors 
on July 1, 1888. Besides the 35 schools above referred to as en- 
joying the benefits of this so-called innovation, many institutions, 
such as the Young Men’s Christian Association, clubs for boys 
in New York City, and Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Baltimore, have appeared as offshoots of the first-named schools ; 
and every one of them is doing well and furnishing striking evi- 
dence of the best possible results. 

After the plan was accorded one year’s trial, about twenty-five 
of our most advanced educational and secular newspapers recom- 
mended the general adoption of the system; and I received so 
many applications from all sections of the country, asking for the 
rules and regulations connected with the plan, that I was at length 
obliged to publish a small manual giving the sketch of the advan- 
tages to the youth of our land growing out of the system. Five 
hundred copies were at that time distributed’to applicants. Two 
years later, owing to the rapid extension of the good work, I again 
found it necessary to publish a new edition, with additions and 
remarks from notes taken during the working of the plan in the 
years 1887 and 1888. I expect to include in the work now in prep- 
aration —“ The Early History of School Savings Banks in Amer- 
ica”’— many new hints, drawn from the experience derived both 
here and in Europe by friends and advocates of the system, with 
the majority of whom I am in constant correspondence, exchang- 
ing views and ideas, so as to perfect the plan as much as possible 
and adapt it to our American customs. In my future work, I shall 
give the names of those who have contributed the most to the on- 
ward march of School Banking in our country, and propose bring- 
ing its workings to a complete, uniform, and practical plan. Of 
the 35 schools which have adopted the system, 19 have deviated 
in some way from the general rules and regulations laid down ; 
namely, in the way of collecting the savings of the children, and 
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in investing the same. This deviation was partially caused by the 
absence of regular and chartered Savings Banks in the localities 
where the School Savings Banks have been introduced. But it 
is to be hoped that, after another year or two of experience, the 
necessity of a uniform plan will be felt, and that many more States 
will charter regular Savings Banks. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM. 


As I have said before, this new educator in our schools is noth- 
ing more nor less than the exemplification of the principle of 
object teaching, which is so strongly advocated at the present 
time. Here we teach the children the benefit of saving their few 
pennies, and impart a practical application of a great and acknowl- 
edged good. To teach a science without illustrating its principles 
generally ends in failure. The philosophy of education should go 
hand in hand with its practice. Philosophy suggests plans and 
theories : practice should test and try them. 

The multiplication of School Savings Banks in the United 
States will largely increase the sums deposited in the banks, be- 
cause, in addition to the amount deposited by the children, the 
influence of their example will be, in many cases, felt by the 
parents, who will also begin to save. It has been said that two- 
thirds of our States and Territories do not as yet enjoy the benefit 
derived from Savings Banks, and that out of the 60,000,000 in- 
habitants in our country only 23,000,000 enjoy the benefit of these 
institutions, which have contributed more for the prosperity of the 
people where they have been established than all the other benev- 
olent institutions combined. Think of the amount that one-third 
of our population has saved, which, according to the recent sta- 
tistics of Mr. John P. Townsend, is $1,202,295,034.63 by 3,405,- 
988 depositors. How many houses have been built by means of 
this money! How many large business enterprises these savings 
represent! How many homes, to-day, enjoy peace and happiness 
due alone to these institutions! No better argument could be 
presented to the people in favor of Savings Banks than a list of 
the benefits which have accrued from these institutions since their 
inauguration in this country only seventy-two years ago. If $1,202,- 
295,034.63 has been saved by 23,000,000 inhabitants, probably 
$1,934,126,793.83 more could have been saved by the remaining 
37,000,000. These figures are more eloquent than all the argu- 
ments that could be presented in favor of improving the condition 
of the working classes. 
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A French economist says, “To regenerate and transform a na- 
tion, we must begin with our children.” The school population 
of children from six to fourteen years of age enrolled in the 
schools of our 48 States and Territories reaches the gigantic figure 
of 12,000,000 (see the last report of the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, 1887), of which number 5,955 are depositors in the 
School Savings Banks and have saved $33,033.81. The 12,000,- 
ooo pupils would have deposited to date $25,250,000, the greater 
part of which sum has probably been spent in an unprofitable way, 
and maybe, to some extent, to the injury of the health of those 
12,000,000 “might-have-been” depositors. Every one knows that 
one of the greatest essentials to success in the education of a child 
is to secure its willingness to attend school. It is claimed for 
this system that it adds to rather than detracts from the charm of 
school life. When a child becomes a depositor in the School 
Bank, a new interest: is awakened, and a bond of union formed 
between the pupil, school, and teacher, and every addition made 
to the deposit strengthens and deepens the union. 

The time devoted to the collection of the money, from 9g to 9.15 
each Monday morning, is a scene of animation and often of good- 
natured rivalry, which engenders in the children a spirit of emula- 
tion that will gradually expand and grow until it permeates their 
whole life, not only in the school-room, but will also be made 
manifest in their intercourse with the world, so that, instead of 
being machines, they will be recognized as having minds well 
trained and capable of exercising that almost divine prerogative, 
“thinking for themselves.” How should we expect children 
brought up amidst improvidence, waste, and extravagance — all 
national faults—to develop, without practice, prudence, thrift, 
and judicious spending? The bank-book of the average pupil 
is an interesting study. At first, the deposits of the scholars 
amounted weekly to only one or two cents; but the amount grad- 
ually increased. The spirit of excelling began to develop itself ; 
and the pennies that had gone formerly for toys, sweets, etc.; were 
carefully saved to be added to the nucleus already formed. This 
will naturally raise in the mind of the reader the question, “ Ave 
you not teaching the children to become misers?” My answer to such 
argument is that every good thing is open to abuse; but should 
we therefore prohibit the child from praying to God for fear that 
he may become a bigot? Must we prevent the little girl from 
wishing to be loved for fear of her becoming a coquette ? 
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Many of our small depositors surprised their parents, during the 
Christmas holidays, by presenting them with some little token of 
love and regard that in many cases was the first offering the child 
had ever been able to make; and others have utilized some of 
their savings of the summer in purchasing comfortable winter 
clothing for themselves, thus experiencing that sense of indepen- 
dence that always accompanies the first purchase with money 
saved. Others again have been enabled to do that which will be 
one of the sweetest and most hallowed recollections of their lives: 
they have been able, with their penny savings, to purchase coal 
and provisions for the family during winter, when work was slack 
and sickness visited the household. Who, in the face of such 
facts as these, dare affirm that the few minutes devoted to this 
business in the school is a waste of valuable time? Do not these 
illustrations carry conviction in every instance? Does it not con- 
vey to every parent a forcible suggestion that in the time of their 
prosperity they should instil into the minds of their children the 
advantages that will accrue from the training, in early life, in prac- 
tical economy? 

Let us see what good there is in this new education. The sur- 
rounding aspect of the introduction of the plan into the 35 schools 
above mentioned has developed a great many good suggestions 
which have proved to be of incalculable value for the future wel- 
fare of our children and for society in general. 

It is unnecessary now to dwell on the extent to which thriftless- 
ness has become a curse to America. We have been lately reminded 
of it by the statement from our houses of correction, prisons, and 
other reformatories, that they are too small to accommodate the 
increasing number of tramps, paupers, and criminals who are re- 
cruited from our large cities and towns, the great majority of whom 
are made up of outcasts sent from abroad to our “ hospitable” 
country. Many of our large cities are filled with miserable and 
shocking evidences of want, vice, and intemperance, resulting 
from improvidence ; and the remedy for such a deplorable state of 
things, in this the mineteenth century, is a matter that demands the 
thoughtful attention of all classes of society. Many philanthropists 
are looking to education to lessen, if not to rid us of, this dark stain 
upon our national greatness. And one of the chief educational 
means to assist so good an end is to be found in the economical 
training furnished by School Banks. In saying this, I am not 
expressing my own unsupported conviction: I am supported by 
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the authority of the distinguished men who have since the remotest 
times deeply considered the social evils alluded to with the view 
of providing a remedy. 

Eminent patriots of the Old World, whose labors for the eleva- 
tion of the people were directed by a wide and catholic study of 
the social problems of the times, have declared in memorable words, 
often since quoted, that they were convinced that Savings Banks 
“are a most powerful instrument of civilization ; above all, School 
Savings Banks, which transform the habits of a people through 
the moral and economical education they afford the children.” 

As I have said before, experience has shown that many of the 
evils which weigh most seriously on the industrial classes in this 
country are the results of improvidence and waste. But some of 
the evils admit, at least, of practical remedy. To learn how to 
economize slender resources, how to resist temptation to needless 
expenditure, and how to make reasonable provision for future con- 
tingencies, is an important part of education. Such knowledge is 
calculated to protect its possessor from much trouble and humilia- 
tion, and to help him greatly in leading an honorable, useful, and 
independent life. In mature years, it is found impossible to apply 
it in practice. But, in a school, much may be done to render its 
acquisition easy to children and to show them the advantages of 
economy and foresight. Economy, however, is a habit; and it is to 
be learned, like other habits, rather by practice than by precept. 
During the school life of a child there arise many temptations for 
the wasteful expenditure of small sums, and many occasions on 
which, if the opportunity were offered, such sums might be usefully 
and wisely saved. The child who is helped to deny himself some 
trifling present gratification, who is encouraged to save by degrees 
a few dollars, and who finds this sum available for the purchase of 
necessaries for helping his parents at a time of family misfortune, 
or ultimately for his own equipment on leaving school for work, 
has received a lesson of forethought and self-restraint, which will 
probably abide with him for life. The value of such a lesson is 
not to be measured solely by its effect on the scholar’s own charac- 
acter and welfare. Thrift and temperance are very nearly allied. 
Each is helpful to the other ; and, having regard for the enormous 
national waste caused by intemperance, there can be little doubt 
that, if the people of our country were more temperate and thrifty, 
our trade and the profitable employment of our people therein 
would be very greatly increased. 
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No words of mine could add weight to these considerations. 
They bring clearly before us why it is that, though the working 
classes of America are better paid than those of other countries, 
they are nevertheless not much better off, and that in this, the 
richest country in the world, there is as much poverty in its direst 
form to be found as anywhere else. The fact is that the people 
know as little how to spend their money as how to save it. They 
excel only in squandering it, forgetting that an industrious and 
thrifty man will pass victoriously throughout all the battle of life, 
and that thrift is the lantern which will enlighten his way. 

The clearest explanations and the most vivid descriptions of the 
benefits of thrift and prudence avail little with the common run of 
children, apart from the practical and, to the children, the in- 
tensely interesting lessons of school banking. Explanations and 
descriptions are abstractions: putting pennies in a bank and pos- 
. sessing a bank book are realities. And children as much as grown- 
up people need the living force of act to give reality to words. 

Though the importance of School Savings Banks has been so 
long acknowledged to be invaluable in the Old World, America 
has failed to take the lead in this respect that she has in enterpris- 
ing schemes generally. This backwardness may find an apology 
in the indifference or prejudice of some of our educators. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING CHILDREN THRIFT AND ECONOMY. 


It is of imperative necessity to teach our children the good use 
of money and the danger of its abuse, to teach them also to be 
useful in the circle wherein their vocation may call them, and to 
insist upon it that they be self-reliant and earn for themselves. 
Benjamin Franklin once said to a young man, “ Whoever tells you 
that the condition of humanity can be ameliorated by any other 
means than labor and saving is your enemy, and would corrupt 
your judgment.” In forming the character of our children, we 
ought to show them the benefit of education, and direct their 
thoughts towards the bettering not only of themselves as individ- 
uals, but those also with whom they come in contact ; for goodness, 
as everybody knows, extends all around. Under our form of gov- 
ernment, which gives to every citizen the rights and imposes upon 
him the duties of citizenship, it is a necessity of our time to 
extend the sphere of the education of our children so as to pre- 
pare them to conquer in the future the many difficulties that they 
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will be called upon to meet as tradesmen or ordinary laborers in 
competing with foreign labor and trade. 

In selecting a vocation, we ought to put aside much of our first 
impressions. One boy will believe he is destined to be a military 
man, because he was smitten at first sight with the brilliant uni- 
form of an officer. Another believes that his calling is to be a 
teacher, because he sees the power and the honor there is in being 
at the head of a small government, which the school really is. 
Neither one, however, stops to consider whether he possesses the 
qualifications necessary to fill the position he has thus chosen. 
Unhappily, too many follow the bent of their early inclinations, 
and then become members of that vast army who prove the truth 
of the saying, “A rolling stone can gather no moss.” The advice 
of the parents and teachers would often be of incalculable value 
in the selection of an occupation. We ought to teach children 
that “all honest labor is honorable”; and, in choosing a pro- 
fession, they need not blush if its nature should require that 
they wear a pair of overalls or that their hands become soiled, for 
the livery of a tiller of the soil or of an artisan is, to an educated 
person, the livery of independence and of honor. 

In view of the fact that many of the avenues of labor are filled 
with women and girls, who thus crowd out the boys that previously 
performed the labor, the question is constantly asked, What shall 
we do with our boys? Just at the present time, the different 
learned professions are amply supplied, and many avenues of em- 
ployment either crowded or altogether closed. Machinery, with its 
new and varied improvements, has reduced the amount of hand 
labor. Steam navigation has lessened the number of sailors, and 
the proportionally small number of ships now engaged in the trades 
are partially or entirely manned by foreigners. In many depart- 
ments, much labor which would seem to call for male youth is now 
largely performed by women or young girls: their duties include 
clerical positions, telegraphy, type-writing, etc. This new order of 
things makes competition more active, and gives our boys fewer 
chances than there were fifty years ago. But this country is so 
large in area and resources, and its interests and demands are so 
varied and multifarious, there is always something new turning up 
out of which the more industrious and ambitious young man will 
be able to gain a comfortable livelihood. It stands to reason, 
however, that all boys cannot achieve wealth and fame; but, as the 
years roll by, the proportion of fortunate ones will constantly be 
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on the increase. What is needed more than anything else to add 
to the usefulness and honor of coming generations is a higher and 
fuller appreciation of the dignity of hand labor. 

There is no longer any excuse or reason to find among us a class 
of people whose indifference and lack of energy oblige them to 
accept whatever may cross their path in life, in order to earn their 
bread and butter and to save a little for the evening of life. But, 
unfortunately, to-day many of our strong workmen are on the verge 
of pauperism ; and, what is worse still, in a short time, through sick- 
ness or permanent physical disability, they may become a charge 
upon public or private charity by reason of their indolence or want 
of energy during the spring-time of life. Within the past few years 
much discontent has been occasioned among the working classes 
in several of the leading industries of America by the influx into 
our midst of a large number of emigrants from the different nations 
of the Old World. A majority of them are unwilling to work and 
earn an honest living: some have posed as leaders of party, in 
order to gain a more than comfortable living thereby, inciting their 
fellow-countrymen to rebel against capital; and the result has been 
something deplorable in many cities of the Union. 

Many theories of a Socialistic character are daily and steadily 
poisoning the surrounding atmosphere of our workshops, while a 
number of pessimists are aiming their dastardly weapons at the 
very heart of our social prosperity. I may say here that, as a 
whole, our true American workingmen are intensely suspicious of 
Socialists, and by no means inclined to share the benefit of their 
hard toil with a lot of ruffians who are determined to exert them- 
selves as little as possible. Permit me, at this juncture, to relate 
a story that came to me some months ago through a European 
exchange. I give it verbatim: One of the Rothschilds was waited 
upon by a Socialist, who urged his views about the distribution of 
wealth at great length and much to the banker’s weariness. At 
last, Rothschild said, “Will you leave the room if I yield to your 
protestations and give you your share of the world’s wealth?” “I 
will,” was the reply. ‘Then I have made a rapid calculation while 
you have been talking, and your share is two francs: here it is; 
leave the room immediately.” I let the reader draw his own con- 
clusion of the moral of this story. 

The habits of industry and thrift incline men to the side of 
order and respectability; and, in general, it is the lazy and idle 
class, who possess nothing, who are on the side of disorder, in 
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the hope that in the general scramble something may come to 
them. It may be weil, therefore, to advise our well-meaning 
American tradesmen not to meet Socialism by argument or force, 
but by inducing the “ Have-nots” to join the order of the 
“ Haves” through teaching them to work, to save, and to be on 
the side of order. 

So much in defence of the dignity of hand labor, which has 
been considerably impaired by the absence or non-enforcement of 
a law restricting the landing upon our shores of the overflow and 
outcasts of other countries. Nearly all these are of races difficult 
of assimilation with an Anglo-Saxon people, as they are deficient 
in intellect, wanting in industry and purpose, and characteristically 
opposed to us in politics. This dark tide has left its mark on our 
shores, as is partially disclosed by the last census. I take, for in- 
stance, the last return in New York: Out of 68,520 committed 
paupers, 41,454 are of foreign birth. Of the total number of in- 
sane in our institutions, 58 per cent. are of foreign origin ; while 
two-thirds of the convicted criminals were aliens. Since 1872, 
some 5,396,416 immigrants have landed upon our shores; and 
only 619,152 of these have professed to have any trade. 

These figures, eloquent though they be, tell but a small part of 
the sad story of injury that is being done in America to labor, to 
public morality, and to the public treasury by reason of unre- 
stricted immigration. A remedy for the evil might be found in 
the enactment of a law which would empower our consuls abroad 
to prevent the departure to the New World of Bohemians, Po- 
landers, Russian Jews, and such other races of Central and South- 
ern Europe as are particularly objectionable. 

“Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 

America is willing ever to remain the home of the free and the 
oppressed, and to open an asylum to all unfortunate and perse- 
cuted people ; but it must not continue to be a receptacle for the 
social scum of other countries, and be called upon to disburse 
largely of its revenues for the support of houses of charity and 
correction for their accommodation. 


CONCLUSION. 


It should be our endeavor to reach the end pointed out in the 
foregoing pages. Of the wisdom and necessity of making an im- 
mediate start in many more schools, I entertain no doubt. The 
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idea is of as much importance to humanity as is steam as a means 
of traction, and as simple of demonstration as the egg of Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

The School Savings Bank is the beacon light which passed from 
one school in 1885 to thirty-four more in 1888, and the place 
above all others where its light should be kindled is where the 
young are met together in those great American temples of educa- 
tion which the people have built in every town and village in the 
country. The introduction of the system has been made without 
friction or embarrassment of any sort, but rather has met with sub- 
stantial and universal commendation. What is needed at present 
for its general introduction is the co-operation of all those who are 
interested in the welfare of our children, and particularly of all the 
members of the American Social Science Association. 
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RESOLUTION 177 


The following resolution was proposed, after the reading of Mr. 
Thiry’s paper on School Savings Banks, and referred to the 
Council of the Association for further consideration : — 


Resolved, That the American Social Science Association heartily commends 
the system of school savings banks so successfully introduced in this country by 
Mr. J. H. Thiry and others, as shown in his report concerning thirty-five of 
those schools in which the system has demonstrated its usefulness as a powerful 
auxiliary in contending against intemperance, vice, and crime; and that we 
favor all proper means for the introduction of savings banks by the authorities 
into the public schools throughout the country. 


This resolution will be considered at the December meeting of 
the Council in New York City, which will take place at the 
office of the Treasurer, 54 Wall Street, at 1 p.m., Dec. 18, 1888. 
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